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PREFACE. 



I HAD some time ago collected the materials for, and 
had written, the greater part of this work, with the 
object of giving an account of the battle, since 
1864, for the preservation of the Common lands and 
Forests of England and Wales. I delayed, however, 
completing and publishing it in the hope that a 
more favourable occasion might arise for claiming 
that the main object of the movement had been 
accomplished, either b}'' the completion of the long 
series of lawsuits, which had for so many years been 
ranniog their cou«e i. the law court, for the preven-, 
tion of inclosures under the Statute of Merton, or by 
the adoption of legislation, which would render such 
litigation unnecessary in the future. 

That occasion has now offered itself. During the 
past year, 1893, two most important results have been 
achieved. In the first place. Parliament has passed a 
measure for the virtual repeal of the Statute of Merton, 
under the assumed sanction of which, all the attempted 
inclosures of Commons, during the period referred to, 
were made. In the second place, after a struggle in 
the law courts of thirteen years, for the saving of 
Banstead Commons, in what it is hoped will be the last 
of the great Commons suits. Parliament, in spite of most 
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determined opposition before Select Committees of both 
Houses, has sanctioned a scheme for the regulation of 
these Commons, under which they will be placed under 
the control and management of a body of Conservators 
elected by the ratepayers of the district. It has 
therefore decided that a Common may be practically 
taken out of the control and management of the Lord of 
the Manor and placed under that of an elective body 
in the interest of the district. 

These two important measures may be considered as 
having virtually effected a legal revolution in the re- 
lation of Lords of Manors and their Commoners to 
the public with respect to Commons. The fitting 
occasion, therefore, has arisen for putting on record 
the history of the movement, and for describing in 
detail the course of litigation which has had so large 
a part in forming public opinion and in rendering 
possible this legislation. 

I should have preferred that some other person 
than myself should have undertaken this task. But, 
in fact, of those who were concerned in the initiation 
of the movement, I find that I am the only survivor, 
who has continuously taken an active part in directing 
the policy of the Society for the Preservation of Com- 
mons, and who is conversant with all its proceedings. 
I must claim excuse, therefore, if I have occasionally 
lapsed into a narrative in the first person, and have 
referred to my own action. 

I have to render special thanks to Sir Robert Hunter 
and Mr. Percival Birkett, who were professionally 
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engaged in so many of the great law suits referred to, 
for the aid they have rendered in 'supplying me with 
information, and in assisting me in revising and com- 
pleting this work. The account of the Banstead Com- 
mons litigation is mainly derived from a pamphlet by 
Sir Robert Hunter, whose able pen and wise counsel 
have contributed so largely to the success of the cause. 

I am also indebted to Mr. P. H. Lawrence, who 
took so large a part in the initiation of the movement ; 
and I desire to acknowledge the kind assistance of 
Mr. James Hole and Mr. Pithian, who almost from the 
commencement of the Commons Society have been its 
Honorary and Acting Secretary. 

Some of the paragraphs in the opening chapter on 
the origin and history of Commons are taken from an 
account I published a few years ago of the then position 
of the movement for their preservation. The stories 
of some of the Commons cases, and especially of Epping 
Forest, may be partially known to the public, or may 
be found to some extent in the law reports, but they 
have not, I think, before been fully told, or collected 
together, with the object of giving a succinct history of 
the movement, and of explaining the process by which 
the Courts of Law, Parliament and the public have 
been gradually and fully convinced of the necessity of 
preserving our Commons and Forests, and have been 
instructed how to accomplish this object. 

G. S. L. 
January 12M, 1894. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Origin and History of Commons. 

In most parts of England and Wales there are to be 
foand ranges of open land, which have never been 
subject to cultivation or agricultural improvement, 
and which have consequently remained in their original 
state of nature from the earliest times. Their per- 
manence in this state has been due to the fact 
that the ownership of them is not absolute. They 
are burdened with the rights of numerous adjoining 
owners and occupiers to turn out cattle or sheep 
on them, and to dig turf or cut gorse, bracken, or 
heather thereon for fuel, litter, or thatching. The 
existence of such rights has prevented the nominal 
owners of the soil from exercising the full rights of 
inclosing and cultivating the land, and has indirectly 
been the means of securing to the public the un- 
restricted use and enjoyment of walking or riding over 
it in all directions, whatever may be their strict legiil 
right. Such common lands are technically the wastes 
of the Manors in which they are situate, and must 
be distinguished from other lands, which, though open 
and uninclosed, are yet private property in the lull 
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2 ORIGIN OF COMMONS. 

sense of the term, and which the owners could at any 
time inclose with fences. 

These Commons are not to be found only in purely 
rural districts; many of them are near to London 
and other large towns. In such cases they form, as 
it were, oases of nature, in striking contrast to their 
surroundings. They have ceased, however, to be of 
any substantial profit to those who have rights of 
common over them. The growth of a large population 
in their neighbourhood has made it dangerous to turn 
out valuable cattle on them. Cheap coal has superseded 
the necessity of cutting turf or gorse for fuel. Bracken 
and heather are not wanted for litter or thatching. 
People have taken the place of cattle and sheep, and use 
the wastes for recreation, though it will be seen that 
the law has not recognised the change, or given full 
sanction to the new user. The common rights still 
subsist in law, though no longer of any practical value 
for the purposes which gave rise to them. They are 
valued by the adjoining owners of land only because 
they afford the means of preventing the owner of 
the soil, the Lord of the Manor, inclosing and ap- 
propriating the Common for building, and thus ex- 
cluding the public. 

Where such urban or suburban Commons exist 
it is difficult to exaggerate their value to the public. 
They are natural parks, over which every one may roam 
freely; for though the public may be trespassers in 
strict law, there are no practical means of preventing 
their going upon these waste lands for exercise and 
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recreation. They are reservoirs of fresh air and health, 
whence fresh breezes blow into the adjoining town. 
They bring home to the poorest something of the sense 
and beauty of nature. 

London has been exceptionally fortunate in this 
respect. Within fifteen miles of its centre there are no 
fewer than seventy -four such Commons, averaging 160 
acres, and 120 smaller spaces, averaging 10 acres — mak- 
ing, with Epping Forest, a total of about 19,000 acres. 
Some of these, such as Hampstead Heath, Blackheath, 
Clapham Common, and the Hackney Commons, are 
bordered by a dense population. Others at a greater dis- 
tance form almost a zone of open spaces, to which the 
suburban population is quickly tending. Thus to the 
West of London we find Wimbledon, Wandsworth, 
Barnes, Tooting, and Ham Commons, which, together 
with the Royal parks of Richmond, Bushey, Hampton, 
and Kew Gardens, make an almost continuous range of 
open land, which can never be built on. On the South 
are Mitcham, Streatham, Chislehurst, Hayes, Plumstead, 
and Bostall Commons, and the wide ranges of open 
land on the Surrey Downs, such as Epsom, Banstead, 
and Coulsdon Commons. To the East of London there 
is the great area of Epping Forest, of 6,000 acres, of 
which one-half has been rescued in recent years from 
those who had already inclosed and fenced it. The 
North of London is not so adequately provided with 
open spaces, and beyond Hampstead there is little but 
Stanmore and Tottenham Commons till we come to 
the Hertfordshire Commons, such as Berkhamsted, 
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4 ORIGIN OF COMMONS, 

beyond the fifteen mile limit. No other populous 
district is so much favoured as London in this respect. 
But there are not a few towns which owe a great part 
of their popularity as health resorts to the breezy 
Commons which adjoin them. What, for instance, 
would Tunbridge Wells be without its Common, or 
Harrogate without its " Stray/' or Malvern without 
its wide range of open hills or chase, or Eastbourne 
without its downs on Beachy Head ? 

In rural England, though the Commons are not 
so essential for health and recreation, yet there arc 
many districts which owe their residential charm and 
value to these wild and picturesque open spaces. This 
is specially the case with Surrey, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire, which are greatly favoured by the number 
of their Commons still remaining uninclosed, by reason, 
probably, of the land being unprofitable for cultivation, 
and offering no temptation in past times to inclose them. 
In the more mountainous parts of England and Wales 
the common rights over wide ranges of land have been 
the means of securing to the public the unrestricted 
access to and enjoyment of the mountain tops, and 
have prevented the owners of the land from excluding 
the public, in the same manner as the Scottish land- 
owners have done in the case of their forests and moors. 

There is no accurate information as to the number 
and area of Commons which still remain uninclosed. 
So late as in 1871, the Inclosure Commissioners reported 
to Parliament that the Commons extended over an area 
of 8,000,000 acres, of which they said 3,000,000 were 
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in the cultivated parts of England and Wales, and 
the residue in the mountain districts. Of this great 
extent tliey considered that one million acres might 
be cultivated with profit and advantage to the country, 
and that when this was effected there would still remain 
about one-sixth part of England and Wales open and 
uninclosed, and subject to common rights — an extent 
so great as to show how erroneous had been the ap- 
prehensions of the speedy inclosure of Commons. 

Two years later, however, the same Commission 
presented a report to Parliament with a very different 
tale. They had, in the interval, made a detailed 
examination of the tithe commutation awards, which 
covered the whole country, and showed distinctly how 
much in 1834 was Common land. By this it appeared 
that there were at that time no more than 2,630,000 
acres of Common or Commonable land, or five and a half 
millions less than their previous estimate. From this a 
deduction has to be made of land inclosed under private 
Acts between 1834 and 1845, and under the Commons 
Act of 1876, and also of land which has been filched 
from Commons under the Statute of Merton.* Making a 
rough estimate of these inclosures, it is probable that 
there remain from 2,000,000 to 2,250,000 acres of 
Commons still open. Of this, a very small proportion 
is believed to be suitable for cultivation as arable land. 
The remainder is either mountain land, which it would 
not be worth while to inclose with fences, or inferior 
land in cultivated districts or near to towns, which 

* Deduction was made of inclosures under the Act of 1845. 
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might be of value for residential purposes, or for adding 
to parks and game preserves, but which is of far greater 
value to the public in its wild and uninclosed state, 
contributing so much to the amenities of the districts, 
and affording unrestricted enjoyment to the public. 

Such Commons are confined to England and Wales ; 
they do not exist in Ireland or Scotland. All the land 
in those countries, even where uncultivated and in- 
capable of agricultural improvement, belongs to in- 
dividual private owners, except so far as the recent Irish 
and Scotch Lands Acts have conceded rights of pastur- 
age over adjoining mountain lands. There are no 
rights of common vested in adjoining owners, such as 
to forbid the inclosure and fencing of the land, and to 
prevent the owners of the soil excluding the public from 
it. Hence it arises that the Scotch landowners have 
been able to turn their moors into deer forests, and to 
prohibit the public from traversing them, or ascending 
the hills in search of the beauties of nature and fresh 
air. The reason is that Ireland and Scotland were 
not subjected to the Saxon and Norman Manorial 
systems, under which Manors, with their Lords and 
free and copyhold tenants, were created. The change 
from collective, tribal, or clan ownership of land to 
individual proprietorship was made without any tran- 
sition, such as occurred in England under the feudal 
system. Had these countries passed through the same 
experience, it is almost certain that the occupiers would, 
at an early period, have been treated as the copyhold 
tenants were in England, and have had conceded to 
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them fixity of tenure, with rights of pasturage and 
turbary over the adjoining mountains and moors ; and 
the owners of such uncultivated lands would have had 
their ownership qualified by the rights of their 
neighbours, as was the case with Lords of Manors in 
England. 

There has been much discussion of late years as to 
the origin of English Commons. Till lately, the 
views of the feudal lawyers of mediaeval times were 
generally accepted, equally by antiquarians and his- 
torians, as by the Courts of Law. It was held that 
these open and uninclosed tracts were the uncultivated 
parts of areas of land, or Manors, granted originally by 
the Sovereign to individual owners, and that the rights 
of common over such wastes, enjoyed by the freehold 
and copyhold tenants of such Manors, had arisen from 
grants by their superior lords, or by custom, later 
recognised by law, in derogation of the lord's rights. 

Owing, however, to the investigations of Professor 
Nasse, Von Maurer, Sir Henry Maine, and others, 
another theory is now more generally accepted : namely, 
that the common rights now existing are in most 
cases survivals of a system of collective ownership of 
land by the inhabitants of their several districts, the 
prevalence of which in the early stages of communities 
has been traced over the greater part of Europe. 
Under this system there was originally no individual 
ownership of land. It was owned in common by 
village communities. That portion of it only which 
was suitable and necessary for the production of corn 
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and other crops was inclosed and cultivated; the 
remainder was open to the cattle of all ; and all the 
members of the community were entitled to cut turf 
and bracken therefor their fuel and litter. The inclosed 
I>art was generally divided into three great fields for a 
three-course system of husbandry, of which one field was 
in turn left in fallow. Each of these fields was divided 
into a certain number of equal parts, which were 
distributed annually by lot among the heads of families 
constituting the village community. 

Very frequently the cultivated land was thrown 
open to the cattle of all, after the completion of the 
harvest, and until it was necessary to shut it oif again, 
in the following year, for the next crop. Small portions 
of land were attached as gardens to the houses and 
homesteads of individual members, and acquired the 
status of private property. Other portions were in- 
closed from the open or common land, only as it became 
necessary to add to the cultivated part, in Consequence of 
the increase of population. 

By degrees the individual ownership of land was 
extended. The system of distributing the plots of the 
common fields by lot was given up ; ownership in 
these parts became fixed in individuals, subject to the 
land being thrown open to the whole village after 
harvest. But the waste and uncultivated land still 
remained the common property of the community, and 
was called the " Folk-Land " — the People's Land. 

It is certain that a very large portion of the inclosed 
part of England was in early times cultivated on this 
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common field system, with its three great fields in each 
village or parish, and with its waste lands open to all. 
A large part of the inclosures complained of in Tudor 
times consisted not of inclosures of the waste lands, but 
in doing away with the system of common fields, and 
in converting them into individual property, freed from 
the obligation of throwing them open during a portion 
of the year. Such inclosures continued to be frequent, 
under the authority of private Acts, down to modern 
times, and not a few cases still exist of land called 
Common Fields, or Lammas Land, held on this system 
of tenure, and thrown open during a part of each year. 
Interesting examples of it will be referred to later in the 
cases of ToUard Famham and the Hackney Commons. 

The introduction of the feudal system gradually 
effected a great change in the relations of individuals 
to one another and to the waste lands. The new 
system had its origin in military necessity. The 
country was by degrees parcelled out into commands 
among military chiefs, who were at first appointed only 
for life, but who later acquired the right of inheritance 
for their eldest sons or heirs. The Chief assumed 
command, and later exercised the rights of property 
over the district assigned to him, which generally cor- 
responded to the ancient village, and which became the 
" Manor." The Chief, thus appointed, had the right of 
summoning to arms the inferior landowners within his 
district or Manor, who thus became in a military sense 
his dependants, bound to render him military service. 
They held their land, however, on certain tenure, and 
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not at the mere will of the lord, and they had the 
right of turning out their cattle on the waste land of 
the Manor. An inferior class of persons, cultivating 
small plots of land, fell into a much lower status, and 
by a process of commendation or subjection, lost their 
rights of property enjoyed under the Saxon system. 
They were considered as having no rights independently 
of the will of the lord. They held their land and 
houses at his caprice. These people became the villeins 
of the Manor. A yet inferior class of persons with no 
holdings of land became the serfs or bondsmen of the 
lord, without any rights whatever. The feudal Chief thus 
became lord of the district or Manor. He came to be 
regarded as owner of the Manor, subject to the admitted 
rights of the larger landowners or free tenants; and 
the Common or ** Folk-land" was held by the lawyers 
to be vested in him subject to the rights of pasture 
of the free tenants. 

The process by which this change from the Saxon 
system to the feudal system was effected has been well 
described by Monsieur de Laveleye. " The fief having 
been granted by the Sovereign to the lord, the latter 
assumed as a consequence that the whole land belonged 
to him. He did not, on this account, suppose himself 
able to despoil the peasants of the enjoyment of their 
land or of their right of using the common Forest 
or pasturage, but these rights were regarded as privi- 
leges exercised over the property of the lord." 

Already before the Norman conquest this change 
had begun in England, and was largely in force in 
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the time of Edward the Confessor. But as the result 
of that event the feudal system was universally estab- 
lished. A vast proportion of the land was confiscated, 
and was granted anew to the followers of the Conqueror, 
to be held on military service ; and they, on their part, 
introduced the feudal system into the districts or 
Manors so granted to them. 

From this change, caused by the introduction of 
the feudal system and the subordination of the rights 
and customs of local communities to feudal lords, most 
important results followed, which have made themselves 
felt down to the present time, by creating a difference 
between popular traditions and conceptions, and legal 
theories. 

An early result of the new position of the feudal 
Chiefs or Lords of the Manors was their claim to treat 
the common lands as their own property, subject only to 
the admitted rights of the free tenants of their Manors, 
and without regard to the users of their villeins and 
serfs. There followed on this the further claim to 
inclose portions of the waste for their own use, or 
for the creation of small holdings, to be farmed by their 
villeins. This claim was vigorously resisted by the 
freehold tenants of the Manors who had rights of 
pasture over the Commons. Ultimately it was decided 
by Parliament (which then consisted only of Barons, 
no popular representatives having yet been summoned) 
in the well-known Statute of Merton (20 Henry III., 
c. 4, A.D. 1235) that the Lords of Manors should be al- 
lowed to inclose, or approve, as it was called, parts of 
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the waste lands of their Manors, provided it should 
appear on complaint of the free tenants that there was 
left a sufficiency of the Common to satisfy their rights, 
with free access thereto. 

The Stattlte runs : — " As also because many great men in 
England (who have enfeoffed knights and those who hold of them 
in free tenure of small tenements in their gre»it Manors) have 
complained that they cannot make their profit of the residue of 
their Manors, as of wastes, woods, and pastures, although tho same 
feoffees have sufficient pasture, as much as belongeth to their 
tenements, it is provided and granted that whenever such feoffees 
do bring an assize of novel disseisin for their common of pasture, 
and it is acknowledged before the justices that thoy have as much 
pasture as sufficeth for their tenements, and that they have free 
ingress and egress from their tenement into the pasture, then let 
them be contented therewith, and they of whom it was complained 
shall go quit of as much as they have made their profit of their 
lands, wastes, woods, and pastures. . . . If it be certified by the 
assize that the plaintiffs have sufficient pasture with ingress and 
egress, as before is said, let the others make their profit of the 
residue, and go quit of the assize." 

The measure thus passed was, in fact, the first Inclo- 
sure Act, but, unlike modern Acts of that kind, it had in 
view the interests not of the community at large, but of 
the great landowners. Nevertheless, it threw the onus 
of proof, whether sufficiency of Common was left for 
the freehold tenants, on the Lord of the Manor. But it 
ignored altogether the use of the Commons by the 
villeins in respect of their holdings of land, or by the 
inhabitants generally, in respect of the cutting of turf 
and firewood. It enabled the lord, therefore, to inclose 
without regard to these people. 

As a large proportion, probably amounting to two- 
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thirds of England, was at that time common or waste 
land of Manors, the right of approval thus conceded to 
the lords was of great value. It gave rise to frequent 
disputes between Lords of Manors and the free tenants 
of their Manors. The early law-books are full of such 
cases. Very often we find that inclosures were effected 
for the purpose of making parks for deer and other 
game. More frequent was the inclosure oi o, pastura 
separabilis, which it is often added fuit quondam com- 
munis and qua solebat esse communis totius villa, 
showing that the recollection of the folk-land of the 
vill had not been lost. 

Later a much greater restriction was practically 
imposed on these inclosures, by the legal recognition 
of fixity of tenure, on the part of the villeins of the 
Manor, in the land which they occupied. This con- 
version of villeinage into fixed customary tenure, whicli 
was the origin of Copyholds, came about almost im- 
perceptibly, without the intervention of Parliament, 
and by the gradual expansion of legal doctrines, 
borrowed by the judges from the Roman law. It 
cannot be traced earlier than the time of Henry IV. 
These Copyholders, when fixity of tenure was conceded 
to them, constituted the main class of yeomen. They 
had customary rights over the waste of the Manor, 
which were also recognised at the same time, and must 
have limited greatly the power of inclosing under the 
Statute of Merton. 

. About the same time, or perhaps somewhat earlier, 
the lowest class of dependants on the Manor — the serfs 
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or bondsmen — became freemen. Some of them may 
have possessed houses and small plots of land inscribed 
on the rolls of the Manor, which entitled them to 
become Copyholders ; but the greater number of them 
lived in cottages the property of the lord, or of the 
free tenants of the Manor, and on their emancipation 
from servitude continued as tenants, and did not 
acquire rights of property in their cottages as Copy- 
holders. They were the ancestors of the agricultural 
labourers of the present day. It might be expected 
that, on the emancipation of this class, the law would 
have recognised as legal and valid the ancient customs 
of the village communities, by which they enjoyed, in 
fact, the privilege of cutting turf or wood, and of 
turning out their cattle on the waste of the Manor. 
The feudal lawyers, however, hesitated to recognise 
such customs. 

It was not till the year 1603 that the claim of 
the inhabitants of a village or Manor to the legal 
recognition of that which they had always, in fact, 
enjoyed by custom was finally negatived by the 
Judges. A claim was made in that year by the 
inhabitants of the village of Stixwold, in Lincolnshire, 
to turn out cattle on the waste of the Manor according 
to ancient custom.* The Judges unanimously held 
that the custom pleaded was against the law, and 
could not be sustained ; they assigned the pedantic and 
technical reasons that the inhabitants of a district are 
too vague a body to enjoy a right of a profitable 

* Gateward^s case, 6. Rep., 59, 
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nature ; that such a right can only attach to property ; 
and that, if conceded, there would be no person 
or persons in a position to extinguish or release the 
right. The case was of supreme importance, for it 
laid down the law for the first time, and has ever since 
been regarded as decisive. It finally extinguished 
the right of inhabitants, as such, and independently of 
any land they might own, to claim, by custom or pre- 
scription, the user of pasture, or of turbary upon the 
waste lands of a Manor. ]t will be seen later in this 
work how often this legal doctrine of the Courts that 
the inhabitants of a district are too vague a body to 
enjoy a custom or user of a profitable nature, or to 
prescribe for it, turns up to make difficulties and to 
defeat claims, which otherwise would appear to be just. 

As often happens, however, when the Judges have 
laid down a broad proposition of a questionable char- 
acter, their successors endeavour to whittle it down, or 
to set it aside by some ingenious quibble, so in this case 
it was later held by other Judges that the rule does not 
apply where the inhabitants of a district have been 
incorporated, for in such case there is existing a body, 
in whom the rights of common enjoyed by the in- 
habitants generally may be vested, and who can deal 
with them so as to satisfy the technical objections. 

It was afterwards decided by other Judges, that a 
grant from the Crown to the inhabitants of a district, is a 
sufficient incorporation of them to satisfy the technical 
rule, and to enable them to claim the right so granted. 
Later still the Judges, in some cases, where the evidence 
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of usor wiis vory strong, have felt that they were bound 
to find A lojfal origin for the custom or user, and have 
j(^>no so far as to presume that there must have been a 
ohurtor from the Crown in early times, though subse- 
qutMitly lost, and by this ingenious device have admitted 
tho rights of inhabitants in some instances. But these 
oiist^s have been few in number compared with the vast 
number where, by virtue of the above decision, the 
inhabitants of villages and Manors have been refused 
It^^al recognition of customs and rights, which they 
U!idoubtedly enjoyed from time immemorial, and 
whicli were of the greatest importance to them. The 
settlement of the law on this point enabled Lords of 
Manors to inclose under the Statute of Merton, or 
with the consent of the recognised tenants of their 
Manors, without any consideration for the interests of 
the inhabitants generally, no matter how much they 
Iiad actually benefited in the past from the practical 
user of common rights. 

So long, however, as a Common remained open and 
uninclosed, the decision in Gateward's case did not 
practically affect the position of the inhabitants, for as 
residents in cottages belonging to the lord and other 
persons, they continued to exercise the customary rights 
of turbary or pasture. It was only when inclosure took 
place that they suffered from the rule laid down, which 
refused to them any legal claim to that which they had 
practically always enjoyed. 

The extent of Commons and open land in early 
times was so great that it is probable they suffered 
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much shrinkage under the Statute of Merton — the 
ordinary form of inclosure — without seriously affecting 
the interests of the yeoman class or labourers. It was 
not till the sixteenth century that such proceedings 
began to cause discontent, and to affect the general 
condition of rural communities. 

Throughout the reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIII., 
and Elizabeth there were grave complaints of the hard- 
ships inflicted upon the smaller yeomen and labourers 
by the inclosure of Commons. The copyholders, and 
smaller owners of land, were unable to resist the 
powerful and wealthy lords who inclosed, and the 
Judges appear to have lent their aid to those who 
were rich enough to pay for it. Frequent statutes 
were passed with the object of minimising the evil. 

It appears that many of the complaints were directed 
not so much against the inclosure of Commons, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, as against the wrongful 
dealing with the lammas lands and common fields 
already alluded to. The tenants holding their lands 
in severalty during a part of the year were dispos- 
sessed of their holdings, and the land thus freed 
from common rights, affecting it during other parts 
of the year, was converted into private property and 
turned into sheep runs. The vast appropriations by 
Henry VIII. of the possessions of monasteries and 
other religious bodies, and the re-grant of them to 
courtiers and land speculators, led to the arbitrary 
exercise of power by the new owners, in striking con- 
trast to the old-fashioned and sympathetic methods 
c 
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of the ecclesiastical bodies. These new owners in 
many cases pushed their rights to the extreme, declared 
the rights of copyholders to be forfeited, and compelled 
them to give up their holdings or to accept leases for 
short periods. 

Making every allowance for such acts, there still 
remains abundance of evidence that the inclosure of 
Commons, as we understand the terra, was one of the 
main causes of discontent of the period. The Protector 
Somerset, in 1548, appointed a Royal Commission "for 
the redress of inclosures," and to inquire into the 
violations of law in ten counties where the main com- 
plaints had arisen. Among other things, the Commis- 
sioners were directed to inquire "whether any person 
hath taken from his tenants their Commons, whereby 
they be not able to breed and keep their cattle and 
maintain their husbandry as they were in past times." * 

The Commission was a total failure. Witnesses were 
afraid to come before it, or if they came, and gave 
evidence against their landlords, they were made to 
suffer for it. Neither the Commission, nor the Courts 
of Law, were effectual in giving protection to the 
smaller Commoners. 

The time arrived at last when the powers of inclosing 
under the Statute of Merton, leaving suBSciency for the 
Commoners, were practically exhausted, and when the 
Courts of Law gave greater protection against arbitrary 
inclosure under the Act, in defiance of existing rights. 
It was recognised that where, for the benefit of agri- 

* Strype^s Memorials, Vol. 2, p. 359. 
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culture, inclosure was expedient and necessary, and was 
desired in tlie interest of Commoners, as well as of 
the Lord of the Manor, some method should be devised 
under which legal partition might be effected, with due 
regard to the rights of all concerned. 

In the reign of Queen Anne the practice began of 
applying to Parliament for private and local Acts, to 
facilitate the inclosure of commons with its sanction, and 
through the medium of independent commissioners, who 
were to allot the land thus dealt with among the persons 
entitled to share, in such a manner as to secure justice 
to all. From that time, till the, contrary doctrine was 
revived a few years ago, it became the well-recognised 
opinion of lawyers that the Statute of Merton was 
practically obsolete, and that it was unsafe and unjust 
to attempt any considerable inclosure of a Common with- 
out the special sanction of Parliament. And although 
here and there small portions of Commons may have 
been filched under the Act, or under customs of certain 
Manors to inclose with the consent of the homage 
of Copyholders, yet in the main no serious attempt 
was made, for many generations, to inclose any sub- 
stantial portions of Commons without obtaining the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament. The enormous 
number of private Acts for this purpose during the 
two hundred years from the commencement of such a 
course is the best testimony to the impossibility of 
proceedings under the Statute of Merton. 

With the growth of population and the extension of 
manufactures, the inducement to make the most out of 
c 2 
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the land, and for this purpose to inclose such Commons 
and wastes of Manors as were suitable for cultivation, 
greatly increased. It was recognised that it was a 
matter of national importance and almost of safety 
to add to the area of cultivated land. From the date 
of the fall of the Stuarts, when England began to 
intervene more actively in the affairs of the Continent, 
and was seldom for many years without the luxury 
of a foreign war, till the adoption of Free Trade in 
1846, there was no hesitation or doubt as to the policy 
of promoting inclosures. Under more than 4,000 
separate Inclosure Acts, upwards of 7,175,000 acres 
of Commons or common fields were inclosed. 

The addition of so large an area to the cultivated 
land of England and Wales, was doubtless of consider- 
able advantage, by adding to its productive power, and 
by affording additional employment for labourers in 
rural districts. But it was not an unmixed benefit. 
From the manner in which these inclosures were carried 
out they had other and opposite effects. It is now 
generally admitted that they were a large cause of the 
extinction of the class of small yeomen, cultivating their 
own land. The holdings of these men were of such a 
size, that the rights attaching to them, of turning out 
cattle on the waste lands, were of the greatest importance, 
and indeed indispensably necessary, to their successful 
cultivation. When tliese rights were detached from 
the holdings, and were compensated for in money or by 
allotments of land at some distance, the holdings could 
no longer be cultivated at a profit. The owners were 
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eventually compelled to sell, and their land was bought 
up by the larger owners of the district. This effect 
may be illustrated by the fact that only in places 
where large Commons, or Forests, or waste lands still 
exist, are there to be found any considerable number of 
small ownerships and small holdings of land— as in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, in the mountainous 
parts of Wales, and on the borders of such Forests 
as Dartmoor and the New Forest. 

The inclosures were also carried out without any 
regard to the interests of the agricultural labourers 
of the districts concerned. It has already been shown 
that the law did not recognise that these labourers had 
any rights whatever over the Commons, unless they 
were owners of land, however much they might have 
benefited from the usages which prevailed, so long as 
the wastes remained open and uninclosed. The In- 
closure Acts made no provision therefore in the nature 
of compensation to labourers, and no consideration was 
given to them. They had no locus standi to oppose 
such private Acts, even if they had the means. No 
local inquiries were held to ascertain what were the 
wishes and interests of these people. It has generally 
been admitted that great injustice was often done, and 
that inclosures were frequently authorised, where no 
public advantage accrued to the district, and where no 
attention was given to the change effected in the con- 
dition of the labourers. 

The complaints became so frequent that at last 
Parliament was compelled to interfere, and the General 
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Inclosure Act of 1845 was passed for the purpose 
mainly of withdrawing the consideration of such 
schemes from Committees of Parliament, and sub- 
stituting local inquiries held by independent Com- 
missioners. It also introduced uniformity in the pro- 
ceedings of inclosure. It provided that no application 
for this purpose should be made without the consent 
of one-third of the Commoners, and that no scheme 
should be finally sanctioned unless two-thirds of them 
gave their approval. It directed that all schemes for 
the inclosure of Commons, as distinguished from com- 
monable land,* where approved by the Commissioners, 
were to come under the revision of Parliament in 
Annual Confirmation Bills. In respect of Commons 
within fifteen miles of London, or within five miles of 
towns of 10,000 inhabitants or upwards, it required 
that special reports should be made as to the expediency 
of inclosure. It gave power, within certain very narrow 
limits, to the Commissioners to require that allotments 
should be made for recreation and for field-gardens for 
the labouring people. 

This Act was passed in 1845, just before the 
adoption of Free Trade, and the abandonment of the 
protective system, and when it was still the general 
belief that inclosures were beneficial, and even necessary, 
by adding to the area of cultivated land and giving 
increased employment to labourers. The Act, though a 
vast improvement over the previous practice of inclosure 
under private Acts, was in its practical working almost 

* This provision was afterwards extended to all inclosures. 
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as detrimental to the interests of the labouring people. 
The Inclosure Commission proceeded on the principle 
that its main function was to facilitate inclosures, 
whether public interests were involved or not. Many 
Commons were undoubtedly extinguished under its 
authorit}'', where no public interest whatever was con- 
cerned by the increase of cultivation or otherwise, and 
where it would have been more to the advantage of the 
public that they should remain cpen. 

Between the years 1845 and 1869, 614,800 acres of 
common land were inclosed under orders approved by 
the Commission, and sanctioned by Parliament in the 
annual Confirmation Acts. Of this great extent only 
4,000 acres were set apart for public purposes — namely, 
1,742 acres for recreation grounds, and 2,220 acres for 
garden allotments for the labouring people. In great 
numbers of cases the provision was miserably scanty 
and inadequate. The plots selected for such purposes 
were often the least suitable, and at a great distance 
from the villages. No regard was had to public 
interests. Commons were often inclosed in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, where the land was not required or 
suitable for cultivation, and where the interests of the 
public were more concerned in leaving them open for 
the recreation of the people. 

Until, however, about the year 1864 little or no 
public attention was directed to the subject. The annual 
Acts confirming the schemes of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners were passed as a matter of course, with very 
rare discussion. The general drift of opinion was still 
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in favour of in closure. So late as 1851 Parliament 
approved the disafforesting and inclosure of Hainault 
Forest, one of the most beautiful sylvan districts within 
reach of London. A Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended a similar scheme for Epping 
Forest, and its inclosure subject to a small allotment 
in favour of the public. The same utilitarian spirit 
threatened the New Forest and the Forest of Dean. 

Between the years 18G0 and 1870, however, there 
arose two very distinct movements with respect to 
Commons : the one of opposition altogether to their 
inclosure, when within reach of lai'ge towns, and 
especially of London, on the ground that they are of 
infinitely greater value to the public as open spaces for 
health and recreation than as cultivated land or for 
building sites: the other, from the point of view of the 
agricultural labourer, whose interests had been so 
shamefully neglected in past inclosures, claiming that in 
the future no inclosures should take place, even in rural 
districts, unless they should be distinctly proved to be for 
the public interest of the district, by adding to the pro- 
duction of the soil ; and insisting that where inclosures 
might be thought advisable, there should be far greater 
regard for the interests of the labouring people and for 
the public interests of the district. 

These movements were both promoted by the altered 
conditions brought about by Free Trade in corn. 
When so large a proportion of the food of the country 
was imported, it became a matter of little account 
whether a few more acres of indifferent land were added. 
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or not, to the cultivated area ; and people began to see 
that such open spaces in their natural state, adding 
so much to the beauty of their districts and to the 
general enjoyment of the public, had a value, which 
would be lost if the land were inclosed and ploughed up. 
Coincident with these movements, a change took 
place in the condition of many Commons. The rights 
of common, whether of turning out cattle or sheep on 
them, or of cutting turf and bracken, were more and 
more neglected and disused, where the Commons were 
in populous places. The Manor Courts formed by the 
freehold and copyhold tenants of the Manors, formerly 
held with regularity, and attended with zeal, fell into 
disuse. The Court rolls, which for centuries had been 
kept up, were often discontinued. The Lords of 
Manors, who in olden times acted in the position of 
trustees or guardians for their tenants, maintaining 
order on the wastes, and settling disputes between the 
Commoners, abandoned this supervision, and allow^cd 
the Commons to become subject to nuisances. Often 
they complained that they were wholly without the 
means of maintaining order in their Manors. The 
enormous increase in the value of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, and especially of London, offered a 
great inducement to them to convert the land into build- 
ing sites. When they found that public opinion was 
setting against these inclosures through the processes 
provided by Parliament, they advanced the claim through 
their lawyers that the old and forgotten Statute of Merton 
might be furbished up to empower them to realise the 
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great value of their Commons ; and they maintained 
that the disuser of rights by the Commoners had 
operated as an abandonment of such rights, enabling 
them to put in force their powers under the Statute. 
In the succeeding chapters the development of the two 
movements, thus alluded to, will be described, and it Avill 
be shown how the new contentions of Lords of Manors 
and their attempts to appropriate the Commons have 
been met, and finally defeated, both in the Law Courts 
and in the Legislature. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The Committee of 1865 on Metropolitan Commons. 

The first movement for dealing with a Common in the 
interest of the public arose in respect of Wimbledon 
Common — one of the largest, most beautiful, and best 
valued of those in the neighbourhood of London — and 
at the instance of its lord. 

In the autumn of 1864 Earl Spencer, the Lord of 
the Manor of Wimbledon, announced his intention to 
dedicate the greater part of this Common to the public. 
In bringing his proposal before the Commoners an(l 
Inhabitants of Wimbledon, he pointed out the very 
great changes which had occurred within recent years, 
by the growth of a large suburban population in the 
neighbourhood of the Common, and the grave respon- 
sibilities and difficulties entailed upon him as Lord of 
the Manor; he said that, however anxious he had been 
to fulfil these duties in an unselfish manner, and to 
consult the interests of the neighbourhood, he had found 
his powers as lord were inadequate to cope with the 
various cases in which complaint had been made to hiin, 
by the inhabitants and others, in relation to the want of 
drainage, to petty encroachments on the Common, to 
the gipsies and tramps who frequented it. and to the 
rubbish-heaps and other nuisances which disfigured it, 
and generally as to the want of power to improve it, and 
to manage it in the interest of the public. 
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The scheme which he propounded for remedying 
these evils, and which was in the next year embodied 
in a private Bill laid before Parliament, involved the 
sale of about one-third of the area of the Common, con- 
sisting of that portion of it known as Putney Heath, 
lying on the right hand of the London and Kingston 
road. The proceeds of this sale were to be expended in 
buying up and extinguishing any rights, which the 
Commoners might have over tlie Common, and in 
fencing, draining, and improving the remaining 680 
acres. The public Park thus to be created, as dis- 
tinguished from an open Common, was to be vested in 
trustees, one of whom was to be the Lord of the Manor. 
JThe trustees were to have powers to make bye-laws for 
the management and regulation of the Park. They 
were also to let the pasturage of it, and to lease or 
work the gravel-pits ; the proceeds thus expected to be 
realised, were to be applied, first in payment of a rent- 
charge to the Lord of the Manor, equal to the average 
of his past receipts from gravel and otherwise, and 
secondly to the current expenses of management, and to 
the improvement of the Park. The Lord of the Manor 
was also to be allowed to erect a residence for himself 
in the centre of the Park, and he was to be responsible 
for any expense of maintaining it beyond the income 
derived as above. 

This proposal was stated to be founded on the legal 
opinion that the Lord of the Manor was practically 
owner in fee of the Common ; that the Commoners were 
so few in number that they might be disregarded, as 
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they could oppose no obstacle to its inclosures under 
the Statute of Merton; and that practically the lord 
could do as he liked with it. In this view there would 
not be a doubt as to the very generous nature of the 
offer, or as to the intentions which actuated it. On the 
other hand, it soon became apparent that the Com- 
moners of Wimbledon took a very different view of 
their legal rights, and of their relative position to the 
lord. They denied his right or power to inclose the 
waste ; they did not desire to be bought out ; still less 
did they wish that the area of the Common should be 
reduced by one-third; they did not approve of the 
proposal to turn what was to remain of the Common 
into an inclosed and fenced park. Those who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Roehampton and Putney objected 
most strongly to the sale of that portion of the Common 
which was nearest to them. A committee was conse- 
quently formed of the commoners and inhabitants of 
Wimbledon, with Mr. Peek (now Sir Henry Peek) as 
their chairman, which entered into an investigation as 
to the legal position of the Lord of the Manor and the 
commoners, and was prepared to contest that part of 
the scheme which proposed the sale of Putney Heath, 
or the impaling and fencing of the residue of the 
Common. 

Meanwhile, the subject of the London Commons, their 
neglected condition, the threatened inclosures of them, 
and the inroads which had been made on them by various 
Railway Companies, had greatly roused public attention 
in London. In the 'session of 1865, Mr. Doulton, then 
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Member for Lambeth, moved in the House of Commons 
for a Committee to inquire into the best means of 
preserving for the use of the public the Forests, 
Commons, and Open Spaces in the neighbourhood of 
London. In the discussion which followed, much was 
said about the scheme for Wimbledon Common, 
and it was arranged that the Bill relating to it 
should be included in the inquiry. The Committee, 
consisting of twenty-one members, Avas presided over 
by Mr. Locke, Member for South wark. I had 
myself taken part in the debate on the subject, and 
was appointed a member of the Committee, m}'- interest 
having arisen from the fact that I had lived many 
years with my father at Wimbledon, and was, therefore, 
well acquainted with the Common. 

Before this Committee, evidence was given by Lord 
Spencer's legal advisers to the effect that he was practi- 
cally owner of the Common ; that the rights of the Com- 
moners were so limited as to be unworthy of considera- 
tion, and as to offer no substantial check to his power ; 
that the public had no legal rights whatever to 
the use or enjoyment of the waste ; that in this 
view the proposed scheme ought to be accepted by the 
commoners and inhabitants without cavil. On the 
other hand, the commoners asserted with equal confi- 
dence their rights over the Common ; they denied the 
claims of the Lord of the Manor ; they claimed for 
themselves rights over it sufficient to prevent all possi- 
bility of inclosure ; they alleged a decided preference 
for an open stretch of wild uncultivated land, such as 
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the Common was and is, as compared with a fenced park, 
however well drained and planted. They did not object 
to placing the Common under a scheme of regulation, 
but they claimed a large share in its management and 
control. They offered to raise funds in the district 
for any drainage that might be considered necessary ; 
and they contended that, as their own rights of turn- 
ing out cattle were in no way detrimental to the 
Common, but rather a safeguard against its inclosure, 
there was no necessity for selling any portion of it in 
order to compensate them. 

It was obviously impossible for the Committee to 
decide on these disputed questions of law and fact as to 
the relativ^e position of the Lord and the Commoners ; 
nor did it seem necessary to solve them. The)'' considered, 
however, that, apart from the question of taste between a 
free and open Common and an inclosed Park, there was 
much reason in the objections of the Commoners. If 
the land were allowed to remain open, there 
would be no expense in fencing it; there was also no 
object in compensating the Commoners for rights, 
which, if properly regulated, would be in no way 
prejudicial to the Common, or to the interests of the 
public. 

The Committee, therefore, advised that while there 
was good reason for putting the Common under proper 
regulation, for the preservation of order and the pre- 
vention of nuisances, it was not expedient that it should 
be fenced or inclosed, or that the Commoners' rights 
should be extinguished, and that consequently it was 
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not necessary that any part of it should be sold. After 
these recommendations, and upon the understanding that 
the scheme of fencing the Common should be dispensed 
with, the Wimbledon Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Commons, but was subsequently not 
further proceeded with. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Doul ton's Committee continued 
their inquiry into the other Commons round London. 
Evidence was laid before them as to the condition, 
physical and legal, of many of the most important of 
these open spaces, such as Hampstead, Blackheath, 
Barnes, Wandsworth, Tooting, Epsom, Banstead, 
Hackney, and Epping Forest. 

In all these and other cases, the evidence showed 
that the difficulties, which had been described by Lord 
Spencer with regard to Wimbledon Common, existed in 
at least an equal degree. The surface of most of the 
Commons had been greatly deteriorated by excessive 
and careless digging of gravel-pits, by the collection of 
nuisances, the deposits of cinder and dust-heaps and 
manure, and by the firing of gorse or brushwood. 
Complaints were made that tramps and bad characters 
frequented the wastes without interference by the 
police. In some cases the Lords of the Manors 
admitted and deplored their inability to deal with these 
abuses. In other cases, it was apparent that there 
was neither the will nor the means to check them, as it 
was hoped that the want of order and the unchecked 
existence of nuisances would act as inducements to the 
commoners and residents to join in inclosure rather 
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than submit to unabated evils. It was found that some 
of the Commons, such as Wandsworth, Mitcham, and 
Barnes, had been intersected by railways, which greatly 
interfered with their beauty and value. The Railway 
Companies apparently had discovered that it was cheaper 
to engineer their lines through such open spaces, than 
through private property. There was no authority whose 
duty it was to secure that, in the consideration of such 
schemes, the interest of the public in the maintenance 
of Commons should be properly regarded. 

Confining themselves to the cases of Commons 
within fifteen miles of London, the Committee reported 
as to the supreme necessity of preserving all that still 
remained open, for the health and recreation of the 
people and for the training of volunteer corps. With 
respect to the proper method of preserving these open 
spaces, there was great difference of opinion. The 
Lords of Manors, through their agents and lawyers, 
contended that they were practically masters of the 
position ; that the rights of Commoners were so few in 
number and so limited in value, that they might be 
disregarded ; that most of these rights had lapsed 
through non-user ; and that under the Statute of Mer- 
ton or under customs of their Manors, they could 
inclose without regard to the interests of the public, to 
whom they denied any right, no matter how long or 
how extensive and long-continued had been the user 
for recreation. 

On the other hand, it was contended with equal 
confidence, on behalf of the commoners and residents 

D 
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in the neighbourhood of Commons, and by able lawyers, 
that in every instance, there were rights of common sub- 
sisting at law, sufficient to prevent inclosure, as had 
been the case from the earliest times, if enforced by the 
holders in the Courts of Law. 

A scheme was propounded by Sir John Thwaites, 
then Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
behalf of that body, for dealing with all the Commons 
within their district in a comprehensive manner. He 
proposed that the Board should be empowered to buy 
up the interests of the Lords of Manors and of the 
Commoners, and thus to become owners in fee of the 
Commons freed from such rights. It was admitted that 
such a scheme would involve an outlay of not less than 
£6,000,000, and that it would be impossible to provide 
for it by an increase of the rates. It was proposed, 
therefore, to meet the outlay by selling portions of the 
Commons for building purposes. In some respects the 
scheme was not dissimilar to that which had been pro- 
pounded for Wimbledon Common. 

The Report, agreed to by a majority of the Com- 
mittee, was drawn up, in consultation with myself, by 
Mr. Philip Henry Lawrence, a solicitor of eminence in 
London, who, as a resident at Wimbledon, was greatly 
interested in the subject, and whose subsequent services 
to the cause of Commons cannot be over-estimated. 
This Report condemned the scheme of the Metropolitan 
Board as unwise and unnecessary, and as certain to 
result in a most serious diminution of the area of the 
London Commons. '* There is no open space," it said, 
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" within fifteen miles of London whicli can be spared, 
or whicli should be reduced in area." 

On the question of the existence of rights of com- 
mon over the London Commons as against the rights 
of the Lords of Manors, the Report adopted the views 
of those who contended that the non-user of such 
rights of late years, had not operated as a legal 
abandonment of them ; it expressed the confident 
opinion that rights of common subsisted over all the 
Commons suflScient, if enforced at law, to abate any 
attempted inclosure under the Statute of Merton; but 
it pointed out the very great hardship that the owners 
of such rights should be called to contest the arbitrary 
inclosures of Lords of Manors, in the expensive legal 
proceedings necessary for the vindication of their rights. 

On the subject of the legal position of the public 
of London in respect of the use and enjoyment of their 
Commons, it said : — 

'* The rights of the public at large are vague and unsatisfac- 
tory^ for while it is generally acknowledged that a right 
may exist to traverse any of these spaces at will in all directions, 
and that no action for trespass would lie for such traversing, 
and even that a ' servitus spaciandi ' over open ground which 
has in some measure been devoted to public use is also 
intelligible and known to the law, yet the legal authorities 
appear most unwilling to admit any general public right 
to exercise and recreation upon any of these spaces, although 
such right may from time immemorial have been enjoyed, 
contending that it must be limited to some certain defined 
body of persons^ as the inhabitants of a particular parish or the 
tenants of a particular manor. 
D 2 
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^' The opinioDB so expressed (as to tlie soundness of which, 
however, your Committee give no opinion) have proceeded from 
judicial decisions of ancient date; your Committee cannot 
help observing that, even if binding on legal tribunals, they 
appear to rest upon no very intelligible principle. Your Com- 
mittee are at a loss to conceive why, upon general principles, 
a right of enjoyment which may be acquired by the inhabit- 
ants of a small hamlet should be denied to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, or even to the general public. ... It may 
deserve consideration whether some declaratory law should 
not be passed to remedy what appears to us to be a somewhat 
narrow doctrine of the Courts, hardly in accordance with the 
general principles of the law, having regard to the increased 
{>opulation of large towns in later times. 

*^ The policy which dictated the earlier legislation in 
respect to Commons seems to have proceeded without regard 
to those particular interests of the public which we are now 
considering; but nevertheless, there is nothing to show that 
that legislation proceeded upon other than grounds of general 
public advantage. 

*In early times the great extent of Commons and waste 
lands in England was regarded as prejudicial to the public, on 
whose behalf it may be fairly assumed that the Legislature 
acted in facilitating their inclosure, in order that agriculture 
might be promoted and the whole country benefited by an 
increase in the produce of the land." 

The report then proceeded to discuss the Statute of 
Merton, and to show that it was passed in the interest of 
agriculture, and that in more modern times it had been 
superseded by Private and Public Inclosure Acts. 

" It appears," the report added, " that even in agricultural 
districts any attempt at inclosure of lands under the alleged 
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authority of the Statute of Merton would be entirely 
iacoQsistent with the more comprehensive legislation of the 
present day. With agricultural districts they have no concern 
in their present inquiry; but with regard to Commons near 
large towns, as these latter have rapidly increased in population, 
the necessity of providing open spaces for health and recreation 
has become paramount to the mere improvement of those lands in 
an agricultural sense ; and seeing that the inevitable result of 
the inclosure by private individuals of lands in the populous 
suburbs of the metropolis would be not even agricultural 
improvement, but building, they have no hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that it is time the Statute 
of Merton should be repealed. It may be that, owing to the 
very enjoyment by the public of the Commons in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, these spaces have become unpro- 
ductive as pastures, and that much evidence of the rights 
formerly exercised by the Commoners has become lost. In such 
cases it might fairly be argued that the Commoners, by their 
acquiescence in the public enjoyment, had virtually transferred 
their rights to the public; and it might not be unjust that the 
Legislature should sanction and confirm such transfer rather 
than that the Lords should reap the benefit of the lapse Qf^ the 
Commoners' rights." 

The Committee further recommended that no in- 
closures should be authorised within the Metropolitan 
Police area under the provisions of the Inclosure Act of 
1845, and they condemned the scheme of purchase put 
forward by the Metropolitan Board. 

" If," they said, " the Legislature should adopt the recom- 
mendation not to authorise any further inclosurcs within the 
Metropolitan area, we do not see the necessity for the immediate 
expenditure of so large a sum of public money as such purchase 
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would require. We have already stated our reasons for thinking 
that the enjoyment which the public have hitherto had of these 
spaces may be allowed to continue^ and will continue unless 
Parliament giveis those facilities for inclosure^ which we consider 
cannot be claimed by Lords of Manors or by Commoners as 
of right. The existence of these undefined rights is virtually 
the safeguard of the public in preventing inclosure. That 
being the case, we are unable to recommend a comprehensive 
scheme of purchase.^' 

They recommended as an alternative that facilities 
should be given for putting the Commons under schemes 
of regulation for the protection of their surface from 
nuisances, and for relieving the Lords of Manors of the 
difficulties which they complained of, and for removing 
from them the temptation to inclose. 

The Report was adopted in preference to that of 
Mr. Doulton, embodying the scheme of purchase and 
of sale of parts of the Commons, in order to secure the 
residue, by a majority of two to one. It will be seen 
later that the views of the Committee as to the existence 
of common rights sufficient to protect the Commons 
and to abate inclosures, where attempted, have been 
entirely confirmed by the lang experience of subsequent 
litigation, and that their chief recommendation, for the 
repeal of the Statute of Merton, has at last, after 
nearly thirty }ears, been practically carried out by 
Parliament. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Tub Commons Preservation Society. 

The Report of the Committee of 1865 was followed 
almost immediately by most important consequences. 
The Lords of Manors of the London Commons, having 
failed to induce the Committee to adopt their con- 
tention that they were practically the owners of the 
Commons, and that the Commoners' rights had 
lapsed by non-use, took immediate steps to vindicate 
their claims. In all directions inclosures were com- 
menced or threatened. In Epping Forest hundreds of 
acres were taken from the Forest, and were fenced. The 
Commons of Berkhamsted, Plumstead, and Tooting, 
and Bostall Heath were inclosed. Hampstead Heath 
and others were seriously menaced, and would doubt- 
less soon have been lost to the public. If these 
inclosures had been allowed to remain unchallenged, the 
whole of the London Commons would have been un- 
doubtedly lost to the public. The opponents to the pre- 
tensions of the Lords of Manors were equally determined 
to put in force their views, and to resist inclosures. In 
the autumn of 1865, on the suggestion of Mr. P. H. 
Lawrence, a Society was founded for the preservation 
of Commons in the neighbourhood of London, with 
the express purpose of offering resistance to these 
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wholesale encroachments of the Commons.* Among its 
members were the late Mr. John Stuart Mill (who 
thenceforward, till his death, took a most prominent 
part in the Society, and rarely missed being present 
at its meetings), the late Mr. Charles Buxton, Mr. 
Cowper Temple (afterwards Lord Mount Temple), Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Burrell, 
an eminent lawyer, Mr. Charles Pollock (now Baron 
Pollock), iind others. 

The Society, thus formed, elected me as its Chairman. 
I have acted in that capacity down to the present time, 
with the exception of the periods of 1870 to 1874, and 
1880 to 1885, when Mr. Andrew Johnston, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and Mr. Bryce occupied the position ; but even 
when unable to act as Chairman, on account of official 
work, I have always taken an active part in directing 
and maintaining its policy. Mr. Fawcett, to whom 
the cause owes so much, became a member of the 
Society in 1866, but did not attend its meetings until 
1869, when, at his instance, its work was extended to 
other Commons than those in the neighbourhood of 
London. Thenceforward, till his death, in 1884, he 
was a most active and devoted member. 

Mr. P. H. Lawrence acted as honorary Solicitor to 
the Society, and was professionally engaged in all the 
earlier suits till 1868, when he was appointed Solicitor 
to the Office of Works. He was succeeded by Mr. (now 
Sir Eobert) Hunter, who, on being appointed in 1882, by 

^ As I have often occasion to refer to this Society, I have, for 
the sake of brevity, called it ** The Commons Society." 
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Mr. Fawcett, Solicitor to the Post Office, was followed as 
legal adviser to the Society by Mr. Birkett, who has 
retained that position till the present time. These 
three gentlemen have all been enthusiasts for the cause 
of Commons ; and to their legal knowledge and their 
skill in conducting the many suits against Lords of 
Manors, who had made inclosures,the success of the policy 
of the Society has been mainly due. 

Among other prominent members — not, however, 
original members — have been Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Bryce, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr. E. N. Buxton, Mr. 
Burney, Mr. Briscoe Eyre, Miss Octavia, Hill, Lord 
Thring, and Mr. Walter James (now Lord Northbourne). 
Many other prominent men have been subscribers and 
occasionally attended the meetings of the Society, such 
as the late Lord Granville, the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Sir William Harcourt, and others. 

The Society soon had plenty of work on its hands. 
What the Committee of 1865 had anticipated came 
to pass. As each Common near London was inclosed 
or threatened, local opposition was aroused, which only 
needed the advice and assistance of the central Society 
to organise active resistance to the inclosure. In most 
cases the resident owners of villas adjoining the 
Commons formed committees, and- raised funds to 
oppose the aggressors in the Law Courts, or public- 
spirited men took upon them the burden of resistance. 
Inquiry soon established the fact that common rights 
existed in every case sufficient to prevent inclosure, 
if enforced in the Courts. Although these rights had 
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not of late years been much used, they still subsisted 
in law, and were effective as a weapon against the 
Lords of Manors who were usurping the Commons. 
It will be seen that Mr. Augustus Smith took up 
the case of the Commoners of Berkhamsted against 
Lord Brownlow ; Sir Julian Goldsmid and Mr. Warrick 
against Queen's College, Oxford, in the matter of Plum- 
stead Common ; Mr. Gurney Hoare on behalf of 
Hampstead against Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson; Sir 
Henry Peek against the Lord of the Manor of 
Wimbledon; Mr. Hall against Mr. Byron in respect 
of Coulsdon Common ; Mr. Betts against Mr. Thompson 
on behalf of Tooting Graveney; Mr. Minet against 
Mr. Augustus Morgan of Dartford Heath; and ulti- 
mately the Corporation of London on behalf of Epping 
Forest against the thirteen Lords of Manors who had 
inclosed so large a part of it. 

In many of these and other cases suits were com- 
menced, within a few months, to vindicate the rights of 
Commoners and to abate the inclosures. We had the 
great advantage that, although these suits were promoted 
locally by those immediately interested in the Commons 
attacked, they were all under the direction and man- 
agement of the Solicitor of the Central Society, Mr. P. 
H. Lawrence, and had therefore the advantage of the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of one inti- 
mately acquainted with the somewhat obscure and 
diflBcult subject of common rights. It was also, for 
the same reason, possible to marshal the cases before 
the Law Courts in the order which was most likely 
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to lead to successful results. It was found, on looking 
carefully at the legal decisions of the Judges for some 
time preceding, that their general tendency had been 
rather to favour inclosure than the reverse. It was 
determined to reverse this tendency by presenting the 
cases in the order best calculated to bring the Courts 
gradually to a different view of the subject, and to 
revive the older presumptions of the Law in favour 
of the Commoners, and against inclosure. We were 
assisted in this process through Mr. Lawrence finding 
it possible to revive an old and long disused form of suit, 
by a single Commoner, on behalf of the other tenants of a 
Manor, claiming a declaration of their common rights, 
and asking for an injunction to restrain the Lord of 
the Manor from inclosing the waste lands. This process 
enabled us to resort to the Equity Courts, whose Judges 
have taken a much broader and less technical view of 
the subject than the Common Law Judges. It was also 
possible at that time, within certain limits, to choose 
the Courts in which to proceed, and therefore the Judges 
by whom the suits should be tried and determined. 

We had the benefit, therefore, of the enlightened 
views of such Judges as Lord Romilly and Sir 
George Jessel, to whose strong judgments the cause of 
Commons owes so much. It will be seen that this 
policy was eminently successful, and that a series of 
decisions were given by the Judges which completely 
justified the contention of the Report of the Committee 
of 1865, and established the fact that practically in- 
closures could no longer take place under the Statute 
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of Merton, and that, if resisted by Commoners, sucli 
arbitrary attempts would certainly fail. The result, 
however, haa only been arrived at after long years 
of anxious and costly litigation, in which the eon- 
test was a very unequal one ; for while, on the one 
hand, if the Lords of Manors had been successful in 
maintaining their pretensions to inclose, they would 
have secured land of enormous value for building pur- 
poses ; on the other hand, the Commoners were fighting 
only for the maintenance of the slalus quo, where their 
own pecuniary interests were not much involved, but 
where the public was mainly concerned in keeping the 
Commons open. 

All this expensive litigation would have been un- 
necessary if Parliament had adopted the recommenda* 
tion of the Committee of 18G5, and had repealed the 
Statute of Merton, as practically obsolete, as working 
injustice whenever attempted to be put in force, and as 
■ ichievous to the public interest. Unfortunately, the 
vemment of the day refused to adopt this sugges- 
i; and although endeavours have been made at 
'erent times since to induce Parliament to take 
s course, they have till last year (1893) entirely 
ed. 

In 1806, however, the Government carried a 
asure of great importance in furtherance of the 
icr recommendations of the Committee of 1866 — 
nely, the Metropolitan Commons Act. Under this 
t, power was given to the Inclosure Commissioners, 
» the Board of Agriculture, in respect of any 
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Common within the Metropolitan Police district, 
oa the application of the Commoners, or of any 
twelve Ratepayers, or of certain Local Authorities, to 
authorise a scheme for the regulation of a Common 
and its management by a Board of Conservators, 
elected by the ratepayers of the district. The consent 
of the Lord of the Manor is not necessary for such 
a scheme ; but when he does not give his consent, his 
rights, whatever they may be, of inclosing or other- 
wise, are reserved, and are not affected by the scheme. 
These regulation schemes are subject to the approval 
of Parliament, in the same manner as schemes of 
inclosure. This measure, passed by Mr. Cowper Temple, 
then First Commissioner of Works, was prepared and 
recommended to him by the Commons Society. A very 
considerable number of the London Commons have 
since been brought under its protection, and schemes 
have been passed for their regulation. 

The interest of the public in the subject of Commons 
was also greatly promoted in 186G-7 by the action of 
Mr. Peek, now Sir Henry Peek, who as a Commoner 
and resident was deeply interested in the preservation 
of Wimbledon Common, and in the application to it of 
a scheme of regulation under the Metropolitan Commons 
Act. Mr. Peek offered several valuable prizes, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £400, for the best essays on the 
Preservation of Commons. These led to the legal and 
historical aspects of the question being studied by a 
number of able young lawyers. The first prize was 
won by the late Mr. Maidlow. The six best essays. 
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written by men, most of whom subsequently dis- 
tinguished themselves in the legal professions, were 
published at Mr. Peek's expense, in an interesting 
volume, which forms a valuable repertory of the his- 
tory and law of Commons.* 

'^Six Essays on Commons Pl^eservation. (Sampson Low and 
Marston. 1867.) One of these essays was written by Mr. Robert 
Hunter, and led to his subsequent connection with the Commons 
Society, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Hampstead Heath. 

The first case of attempted inclosure which the Society 
had to grapple with was that of Hampstead Heath : 
perhaps the most important of all the London Com- 
mons, not by reason of its size, but from its position, 
and its natural beauties, and salubrity, which make it 
more popular and frequented than any other. On 
Bank Holidays it is often visited by over 100,000 
persons, and is most inconveniently crowded. It con- 
sisted in 1865, before the addition of Parliament Hill, 
of not more than 240 acres, but these were so dispersed, 
that the Heath appeared to be much larger. Prom its 
great height above London, it enjoys healthy breezes, and 
presents beautiful views over the surrounding country. 

The Manor of Hampstead, of which the Heath is 
the waste, is conterminous with the Parish. It is 
mentioned in Domesday Book as having always 
belonged to the Abbot and Convent of Westminster. 
It remained in these hands till the dissolution of the 
religious houses by Henry VIII., who granted it to 
Sir Thomas North, from whom it passed through 
various hands, by descent or purchase, till it became, 
in 1743, the property of the Maryon family, the 
ancestors of the present owner. Sir Spencer Maryon 
Wilson, of Charlton. His predecessor in the title, Sir 
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Thomas, appears to have been advised that he was 
practically owner in fee of the Common. He denied 
that there were any Freehold tenants of the Manor. 
Of the numerous body of Copyholders of the Manor, 
he maintained that not more than three or four had 
any rights of common over the Heath. He claimed 
the right to inclose it without stint, under the Statute 
of Merton, and without regard to what he called the 
pretended rights of Commoners. He also asserted his 
unlimited right to dig and carry away sand from the 
Heath, to the extent of destroying its herbage and 
heather. This digging for sand was, in fact, being 
carried out to an extent that threatened to interfere 
with the natural features of Hampstead Hill. Dan- 
gerous pits appeared in all directions, and the surface 
of the Heath was injured to a degree that it has not 
yet recovered, after twenty-five years of cessation of 
digging. Sir Thomas was not only Lord of the Manor, 
but was also owner of a considerable demesne in the 
neighbourhood of the Common, 260 acres in extent. 
He was, however, only the tenant for life of this pro- 
perty, and as he had no son, he could not obtain the 
legal concurrence of the next in the settlement, that 
was then necessary to enable him to grant building 
leases, and to avail himself of the great demand which 
was growing up for houses near the Heath. 

In 1829, he made application to Parliament, in a 
private Bill, for powers to grant building leases, not 
merely in respect of his demesne lands, but over all 
the lands mentioned in the Schedule, including *' such 
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part (if any) of the Heath, and other waste ground 
in Hampstead, whether occupied or not, which may 
be hereafter approved, and exonerated, or discharged 
from the customs of the Manor, and from all rights 
of common and other rights, for the sole use of and 
benefit of the lord for the time being." 

The proposal caused the* greatest alarm to those 
interested in the maintenance of the Heath. The Bill 
was opposed in the House of Lords by Lord Mansfield, 
the ovnaer of a considerable property adjoining the 
Common, and was rejected by a large majority. Prom 
thenceforward repeated applications were made by Sir 
Thomas Wilson to Parliament in private Bills, for 
power to grant leases on his Hampstead property. The 
reference to the Heath was omitted in those subsequent 
to 1829, but as Sir Thomas refrained from giving an 
undertaking that he would not use his powers in 
leasing portions of the Common, Parliament refused to 
concede them to him. The Bills were invariably 
rejected by one or other of the two Houses. An ex- 
ception was, therefore, made in respect of this single 
case from the general treatment of landowners, and 
Sir Thomas was refused the power of adding immensely 
to his income by giving leases for building purposes on 
his demesne lands. 

This appears to have rankled in his mind, and 
before the Committee of 1865 he asserted his absolute 
interest in the Heath, free from any common or other 
rights, and his intention to make what use of it he 
could by leasing it for building purposes, to the limited 

£ 
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extent allowed by the general law to tenants for life. 
^'In 1829/' he said, "Host my Bill for building on 
other parts of my property, and having always been 
thwarted, I must now see what I can do to turn the 
Heath to account, and get what I can. By the outcry 
that has been raised against me, I have been deprived of 
£50,000 a year. . . . *It never entered my head to 
destroy Hampstead Heath at all, until I found that 
I was thwarted in my Bill that I brought into 
Parliament." He added, however, that he had never 
promised not to build on the Heath, if full powers 
of leasing elsewhere were conferred upon him. " I 
am not disposed," he said, ** to make any concession ; 
in fact, I will not do so." 

The subject of the Heath had already engaged the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works, who, 
alarmed as to the possibility of its inclosure, were pre- 
pared to negotiate for the purchase of the lord's rights ; 
but the price suggested on behalf of Sir Thomas — 
£400,000, or £1,600 an acre — was so excessive that 
nothing was possible in this direction. 

Sir Thomas Wilson's lawyer supported his em- 
ployer's evidence before the Committee, by asserting in 
the strongest manner the right of the lord to treat the 
Heath as his private property, denying the rights of 
copyholders, and claiming the power of inclosing under 
the Statute of Merton, or under the customs of his 
Manor. Very soon after the report of the Committee 
of 1865, Sir Thomas Wilson began to put his claims to 
a practical proof. He commenced the erection of a 
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house on the highest part of the open Heath, and of 
other houses in another conspicuous part. It was a 
direct challenge to the Commoners of their rights, and if 
allowed to pass, would have resulted in the loss to the 
public of this most valuable health-space, or in its en- 
forced purchase by the ratepayers at an exorbitant price. 

Among the residents on the Common was the late 
Mr. Grurney Hoare. He was induced to put himself 
at the head of a local Committee for the protection 
of the Heath. Several meetings were held at Hamp- 
stead, which the writer and others attended, on be- 
half of the Commons Society, and explained the legal 
position of the Commoners, as they understood it, and 
the expediency of their asserting and maintaining their 
rights against the inclosures of the lord. A consider- 
able fund was raised to support the necessary litigation, 
and a suit was commenced against Sir Thomas Wilson, 
in the name of Mr. Gumey Hoare, who was an un- 
doubted Commoner. It was the first suit of the kind 
— that is, at the instance of a single Commoner, on 
behalf of all others of his class, asking for a declara- 
tion of their rights, and claiming an injunction to 
restrain the Lord of the Manor from inclosing. 

The suit came on for hearing, after an interval of 
two years, before Lord Romilly, then Master of the 
Rolls. He overruled the objections taken to the form 
of the suit, and allowed it to be brought by a single 
Commoner on behalf of the other copyholders having 
rights over the Common. But unfortunately, he did 
that which was never again done either by himself, or 
£ 2 
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other judges, in subsequent and similar cases. He 
refused to decide himself on the issues of fact involved 
in the suit, as to the nature of the rights, and number 
of the Commoners, and directed that these issues, 
eleven in number, should be tried before a jury. This 
much disheartened the Commoners who had embarked 
in the suit, as they foresaw a long vista of further 
litigation. 

The researches made into the Court Rolls, in the 
preparation of the Commoners' case in this suit, showed 
that from the date of 1684, previous to which the rolls 
had been burnt, there was undoubted evidence of the 
exercise of rights of common by the copyholders, 
and of the right to dig sand for the purpose of their 
holdings. No doubt whatever existed in the minds of 
the legal advisers of the Society, as to the sufficiency of 
these rights to maintain the case of the Commoners 
against the lord, and to justify a jury in finding 
the issues in their favour, and the Court in giving 
a permanent injunction against him. It was also of 
the utmost importance to all the Commoners' cases, 
in respect of other inclosures, that this case should be 
tried out, and should not be compromised. 

In 1868, however. Sir Thomas Wilson died. His 
successor in the property evinced a different disposition. 
He announced his intention not to proceed with the 
buildings on Hampstead Heath. Negotiations were then 
opened for a compromise, by the purchase of the lord's 
interests and rights by the Metropolitan Board, who had 
always favoured the process of purchase of the Commons, 
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and did not appreciate the importance of defeating the 
claims of the lords in these early cases. Mr. Gurney 
Hoare and the Commoners were glad to be relieved of 
their suit, which might have entailed costs on them . They 
were satisfied if their own Heath was preserved to them, 
and they were not disposed to think of the interests of 
other Commons. Finally, an arrangement was effected 
under which Sir Spencer Mary on Wilson transferred all 
his rights, as Lord of the Manor of Hampstead, to the 
Metropolitan Board for the sum of £45,000 — an 
excessive sum, in proportion to their real value 
(especially when regarded by the light of subsequent 
experience in respect of other Commons, where the 
litigation was fought out), but very small in proportion 
to the freehold value of the land, if the Lord of the 
Manor should prove his right to inclose, or in compari- 
son with the sum of £400,000 originally suggested 
by the lord before the commencement of the suit. 

The result of the case, therefore, was a substantial 
victory for the views put forward by the Commons 
Society ; though it would have been preferable, in the 
interest of all the other cases, that the suit should 
have been brought to issue, and a judgment given 
on the rights of the Commoners. The Heath 
has since the date of this compromise been under 
the charge and management of the Metropolitan Board 
and its successor, the London County Council. 

The settlement of the Hampstead Heath suit, 
and the sense of security engendered by its being 
vested in a public authority, for the enjoj'ment of 
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the public, not unnaturally directed public attention 
before long to the expediency of enlarging its area. 
The immense growth of population at Hampstead, and 
still more in the neighbouring London suburbs of St. 
Pancras and Paddington, and the continually increas- 
ing popularity of the Heath as a place of recreation 
on holidays to people from every part of London, 
made it clear that the area of the Heath was quite 
insufficient. The Common was a straggling one, inter- 
sected at more than one point by private propert}', 
and was in danger of being seriously injured by the 
extension of building on the fields adjoining it. It 
owed much of its beauty and value to the fact that a 
property to the north- east of it, known as Parliament 
Hill and Ken Wood,* belonging to the Earl of Mans- 
field, and a small intervening property of Sir Spencer 
Wilson, were still unbuilt on. 

The Hampstead people, and to a less degree only, 
the whole of London, looked with the greatest alarm 
at the rapid approach of building operations to these 
fields so necessary to their Common. Were these two 
estates to be covered with houses, there could be no 
doubt the value of the Heath would be seriously 
diminished, and the beauty of the prospect in one 
direction entirely destroyed. 

* It was to Ken Wood that the poet Keats alluded in his 
beautiful poem, "I stood tiptoe upon a little Hill." Keats spent 
the two. happiest years of his brief life at Hampstead, and wrote 
there the greater part of " Endymion " and othera of his best 
works. It is said that these were inspired while wandering over 
the Heath, which was then more secluded than now. 
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Sir Spencer Wilson had already advertised his 
property for building leases, and with a view to 
this, had converted it into an offensive and unsightly 
brick-field. It was understood that Lord Mansfield 
had no idea of selling his Ken Wood property or any 
part of it ; but he was already of a great age, and his 
heir, the late Lord Storm on t, made no secret of his 
intention to realise the building value of the land 
whenever he should come into possession of it. 

Under these circumstances, a Committee of a repre- 
sentative character was formed early in January, 1884, 
for the purpose of effecting the enlargement of Hamp- 
stead Hoath by the purchase of as much of the properties 
of Lord Mansfield and Sir Spencer Wilson as would be 
possible. The Duke of Westminster was President 
of this body, and the writer was Chairman of its 
executive Committee. Among other active members 
were Mr. Burdett Coutts, Mr. C. E. Maurice, Mr. 
Harben, Mr. F. E. Baines, C.B., Mr. Eobert Hunter, and 
Miss Octa via Hill. The difficulty of the scheme consisted 
in effecting an arrangement at the same time with both 
landowners, and in providing the means for the purchase 
of a very large amount of land out of funds, more or 
less of a public character, not under the control of the 
Committee. Lord Mansfield's property consisted of 348 
acres, and Sir Spencer Wilson's of 60 acres, immediately 
abutting on the Heath. 

The whole of 1884 and the best part of 1885 were 
occupied in difficult and delicate negotiations with 
the two landowners. Sir Spencer Wilson agreed to 
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hold his hand for a time. Lord Mansfield, after much 
discussion, consented to entertain a definite proposal 
for the purchase of a considerable part of his land, con- 
sisting of 200 acres, thouglf he specially excluded Ken 
Wood and the land nearest to his residence. The 
Committee then entered into correspondence with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. On July 17th, 1885, 
the writer introduced a deputation to the Board, and 
urged on their behalf that the Board should take up 
the negotiations with the two landowners, and effect 
the purchase of 260 acres. 

The Board rejected the proposal of the Committee, 
alleging that the amount of money involved in the 
purchase was too large to justify it in imposing the 
burden on the ratepayers. It refused also to avail 
itself of the option to discuss the matter with the 
Committee, with a view to reducing the cost of the 
scheme by obtaining contributions from other sources. 
The Committee were not discouraged by this rebuff. 
Public opinion was strongly in their favour, and they 
determined to press their scheme. They carried a 
measure through Parliament, empowering, but not 
compelling, the Metropolitan Board to effect the 
purchase, and enabling other local authorities to 
contribute. 

After long and difficult negotiations with the two 
landowners, the Metropolitan Board, and the Vestries 
of St. Pancras and Hampstead, they effected an arrange- 
ment for the purchase of the 260 acres for the sum of 
£300,000, and for the contribution towards this of 
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£150,000 from the Metropolitan Board, and £50,000 
from the two parishes. Of the remaining £100,000, 
one-half was obtained through the Charity Com- 
missioners from the funds of the City of London 
Charities, which had recently been under the review 
of Parliament, for the diversion of their income, from 
the useless and mischievous charities within the City, 
to the more manifold needs of the whole of London. 
The other half was raised by public subscription ; and 
with this addition, the Metropolitan Board finally gave 
their assent to the scheme, and contributed out of 
their funds one-half of the purchase money. 

Many minor difficulties were encountered and over- 
come, and finally, on March 6th, 1889, after rather more 
than five years of complicated negotiations, the contracts 
between the Metropolitan Board and the two landowners 
were signed. The 260 acres of Parliament Hill have since 
been thrown open and added to Hampstead Heath, and 
form the most important addition which has been made 
to the open spaces of London during the last forty 
years. It will remain at some future time to supple- 
ment this by the purchase of the remaining portion of 
Lord Mansfield's property, whenever he or his successors 
may be willing to part with it — for Ken Wood is al- 
most indispensable to the full enjoyment of Hampstead 
Heath and Parliament Hill. With this addition, the 
whole will be the most beautiful and valuable of all the 
Parks or open spaces round London. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Berkhamstrd Common. 

The next case of Inclosure which came under the 
notice of the Commons Society — one of the most 
important, not merely as regards the interests of the 
public, but even more so in respect of the legal issues 
involved — was that of Berkhamsted. This Common, 
with an area of about 1,150 acres, is one of the finest 
tracts of open land in the South of England, It is 
distant from London about twenty -five miles, and is 
very accessible by railway. The town of Berkhamsted, 
of about 7,000 inhabitants, lies immediately to the south 
of it. The Common stretches thence to the north and 
west along an elevated ridge, for nearly three miles in 
length, by half a mile or a mile in breadth. Its green 
turf is interspersed with gorse, bracken, and furze 
bushes, and there are many clumps of fine beech-trees. 
It is, in fact, a natural park of great beauty. It is 
bounded on the east by the splendid domain of 
Ashridge, with its Deer Park, eight hundred acres in 
extent, the property of Lord Brownlow. 

In very early times Berkhamsted Manor, with its 
Castle, its demesne lands, and Common, the latter 
originally consisting of 1,450 acres, was the property 
of the Crown. Edward the Third, in 1346, granted 
his interest in it to his son, Edward the Black Prince, 
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when creating him Duke of Cornwall, and from that 
time, till a few years ago, the property was an appanage 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, but for many years past it 
was leased to the owners of Ashridge, with a special 
reservation of the Commoners' rights. 

The adjoining domain of Ashridge was from an 
early date the property of the Earls of Bridgewater, 
and on the death of the la.st of this line (the Duke of 
Bridgewater), came into possession of Earl Brownlow, 
the grandfather of the present owner. So long as the 
Manor and its Common were vested in the Duchy of 
Cornwall, there was little danger of inclosure. In an 
evil time, however, and in pursuance of an unwise 
policy, the Council of the Duchy of Cornwall, in 1862, 
w^as induced to sell their estate to the Trustees of the 
late Lord Brownlow, for the sum of £143,000. These 
Trustees wanted the Common, not for the purpose 
of turning it into cultivated land, but as an addition to 
Ashridge Park. They had no sooner become possessed 
of the manorial rights of Berkhamsted, than they com- 
menced a series of proceedings, with the object of 
getting fid of the Commoners and inclosing the Com- 
mon. Their first act was to negotiate with the people 
of Berkhamsted for the substitution of a metalled and 
shorter road for the grass drive which traversed the 
whole length of the Common from north to south, and 
which formed the means of communication between 
the town of Berkhamsted and the districts north of 
the Common. The consent of the vestry of the parisli 
was obtained for this; but apparently they were left 
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under the irapression that the grass drive would simply 
be added to the Common, and were not informed that it 
was the intention to inclose the whole waste and shut 
out the public. Soon after this, ditches and banks were 
made across the drive. A little later, gravel-pits were 
dug with the object of diverting or stopping another 
grass drive over the Common, called Broad Green 
drive; and several small plots of land were at the 
same time inclosed, with the intention of asserting a 
paramount right on the part of the Lord of the Manor 
to treat the Common as his absolute property. 

Lord Brownlow's Trustees then set to work to pur- 
chase the rights of those Commoners who objected to 
their proceedings, and thus to reduce the number of 
those who could legally resist them. Besides the 
numerous freehold and copyhold tenants of the Manor 
who claimed the usual rights of turning out cattle 
and sheep on the Common, and of cutting turf and 
gorse and bracken for litter and thatching, the in- 
habitants of Berkhamsted had, from time immemorial, 
claimed and enjoyed the user of cutting fern and gorse, 
not in virtue of their ownership of land, but a? inhabit- 
ants only. The Trustees appear to have been advised 
by their lawyers that such an user by mere residents 
could not be sustained as a legal right, inasmuch as 
by the legal maxim already referred to, the inhabitants 
of a district, when not incorporated, are too vague a 
body to enable them to prescribe for a right of a 
profitable nature. In order, however, to make some 
concession to the public opinion of the district, in 
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respect of an immemorial user which they were about 
to terminate, they oflTered to present to the people of 
Berkhamsted a plot of land, of forty-three acres, 
near to the town, as a recreation ground, conditionally 
upon the Commoners, whose rights of common he 
acknowledged, agreeing to surrender them. A deed 
of gift of this land to Trustees, for the benefit of 
the town, was prepared by Lord Brownlow, and de- 
posited as an escrow, by which, if within six months, 
a release of common rights should be so fully executed 
that, in the opinion of his legal adviser, tlie Common 
would be freed from all such rights, the deed would be 
delivered to the Trustees therein named on behalf of 
the town. Some of the Commoners interested were 
induced to fall in with this arrangement, and thirty- 
seven freehold tenants and seven copyhold tenants, 
out of a much larger and undetermined number, 
signed the deed releasing the Common from their 
rights. 

Before, however, the termination of the six months 
provided for in the escrow, the Trustees, apparently 
impatient of delay, proceeded to effect an inclosure on a 
great scale. In February, 1866, the agent of the 
estate erected iron fences five feet in height, with seven 
horizontal rails, in two lines, across the centre of the 
Common, inclosing 434 acres of it, and dividing the 
residue into two completely detached portions. These 
fences contained no openings ; they were erected with- 
out regard to any public rights of way, and entirely 
intercepted the public from access across the Common 
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to districts to the north and south. The inclosure 
• meant expropriation, immediate or prospective, of the 
whole Common. 

When remonstrances were made on the subject in 
the columns of 'JYte Times, Lord Brownlow's solicitors 
replied that "the public has no more right to pass 
over the Common than a stranger has to pass through 
a Commoner's private garden, and that even a cop} hold 
tenant of the Manor, entitled to common rights, can 
only go upon the Common m order to place his sheep 
there, and to look after them when there, and, therefore, 
with that qualification, any person who drives, rides, or 
walks across the Common out of the public highway is 
a trespasser."* 

It is fair to say that Lord Brownlow himself could 
scarcely be held responsible for this inclosure. He was 
at the time in very broken health, and left matters 
almost completely in the hands of his Trustees and 
agent. It often happens in such cases that the agent 
and lawyer are more eager to aggrandise a great estate 
than the owner himself is, and are mainly responsible 
for such acts as the above. It was asserted by these 
gentlemen that the object of the inclosure was to pre- 
serve the wild character of the place intact, and not to 
exclude the public. It was claimed that three other 
Commons in the neighbourhood — those of Hudnall, Pit- 
stone, and Ivinghoe — had been inclosed in like fashion 
within recent years, without detriment to their beauty. 

However that may be, this arbitrary and high- 

♦ T/ie Times, February 16th, 1866. 
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handed proceeding aroused a very strong feeling 
throughout the district. There was, however, great 
fear and unwillingness to resist so powerful a magnate. 
Advice was sought of the Commons Society. Inquiry 
into the conditions of the Manor soon convinced them 
that the iuclosure was as illegal and indefensible as 
it was arbitrary and without regard to public interests, 
and that it was a case where the rights of Commoners 
might certainly be vindicated, so as to defeat the 
particular inclosure, and to deter other Lords of Manors 
from similar acts in the future. The only difficulty was 
how to find a person possessed of rights over the 
Common, with a sufficiently long purse, and with in- 
dependence and courage, to try conclusions at law 
with Lord Brownlow, who was so deeply interested in 
maintaining his inclosures, and in carrying them to 
the point of extinguishing the Common. 

It was fortunately discovered that among the owners 
of land in the district, with undoubted rights of 
common, was just such a man as could be relied on 
for the purpose — the late Mr. Augustus Smith. This 
gentleman, better and more widely known as the Lord 
of Scilly, had taken a long lease from the Duchy of 
Cornwall of the Scilly Islands, the population of 
which he had found in a most neglected and miserable 
state. By the exercise of a wise paternal despotism, 
rendered possible by his position as landlord of all the 
houses in the islands, he had greatly improved the 
condition of the people, had waged successful war 
against public-houses and drink, had restored prosperity. 
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and had banished bad chanicters. He was also a 
member for a Cornish borough, and in the House of 
Commons had distinguished himself by annually assert- 
ing the rights of the public against the claims of the 
Crown and the Duchy of Cornwall to the ownership 
of the foreshore on the sea-coasts. His qualities of 
courage and obstinacy marked him out as the man 
of all others best suited to fight the cause of the 
Commoners against an inclosure such as had been 
effected of Berkhamsted Common. 

Mr Augustus Smith was, without difficulty, induced 
to take up the cause, and to employ Mr. P. H. Lawrence, 
the Solicitor of the Commons Society, in proceedings 
to vindicate the Commoners' rights and interests. 
After careful consultation between Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Lawrence, and myself, it was decided to resort to the 
old practice of abating the inclosure by the removal 
bodily of the fences, in a manner which would be a 
demonstration and an assertion of right, not less 
conspicuous than their erection. For this purpose 
it was thought necessary to employ such a force as 
would not only speedily remove the fences, but render 
any opposition on the part of the employes of Lord 
Brownlow absolutely impossible. 

With this object, it was arranged with a contractor 
in London to send down at night to Berkhamsted 
a force of 120 navvies, for the purpose of pulling down 
the iron fences in as short a time as possible. On 
March 6th, 1866, a special train left Euston, shortly 
after midnight, with the requisite number of labourers, 
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skilled workmen, and gangers, armed with proper 
implements and crowbars. The train reached Tring at 
1.30 a.m. At this point the operation nearly miscarried. 
The contractor, it appeared, had sub-let his contract to 
another person. The two met together at a public- 
house near Euston Station the evening before the 
intended raid, and drank so freely that neither of them 
was in a condition to lead the force into action, and the 
navvies arrived at Tring without a leader, and with no 
instructions. Fortunately, Mr. Lawrence had sent a 
confidential clerk to watch the proceedings from a 
distance, and this gentleman, perceiving the difficulty, 
took the lead of the force. 

A procession was formed at the station. A march 
of three miles in the moonlight brought them to Berk- 
hamsted Common, and the object of the expedition 
was then first made known to the rank and file. The 
men were told off in detachments of a dozen strong. 
The substantial joints of the railings were then 
loosened by hammers and chisels, and the crowbars 
did the rest. Before six a.m. the whole of the fences, 
two miles in length, were levelled to the ground, and 
the railings were laid in a heap, with as little damage 
as possible. It was seven o'clock before the alarm was 
given, and when Lord Brownlow*s agent appeared on 
the scene, he found that Berkhamsted Common was 
no longer inclosed. It was too late to do more than 
make an energetic protest against the alleged trespass, 
^j Meanwhile, the news spread, and the inhabitants 

of the district flocked to the scene. Gentlemen came in 
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their carriages and dog-carts ; shopkeepers from Berk- 
hamsted and farmers in their gigs ; labourers on foot 
tested the reality of what they saw by wandering over 
the Common, and cutting morsels of the flowering gorse, 
to prove, as they said, that the land was their own 
again. Thus were the 430 acres restored to the 
Common, and two miles of iron fences removed. It 
was said that the erection of these iron fences had cost 
more than a thousand pounds. Their removal entailed 
a very heavy expenditure on Mr. Augustus Smith. 
There could not have been a more direct and deliberate 
challenge to Lord Brownlow, and it was to be expected 
that, within three days of the demolition, he would 
commence an action of trespass against Mr. Smith for 
forcibly pulling down the fences. Later in the proceed- 
ings of the case, Lord Brownlovv's counsel endeavoured 
to raise prejudice against Mr. Smith by a vigorous 
protest against whjit he called the lawless proceeding 
of removing the whole of the fences, in lieu of raising 
an issue by removing' a single bar. The Judge who 
tried the case — Lord Roniilly — was not to be influenced 
by any such argument. He intimated to the counsel 
that the demolition of the fences was no more violent 
or reprehensible an act than their erection, if Lord 
Brownlow was not in his legal right, and that the issue 
of the suit would determine which of the two acts was 
unjustifiable. Subsequent events showed the wise and 
sound policy of pulling down the whole of the fences, for 
Lord Brownlow, who brought the action of trespass, 
died before the case could be heard and determined, and 
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the action, from its nature, could not be revived, at 
the instance of the defendant, against the brother who 
had succeeded in the title and property. Mr. Smith, 
therefore, found himself saddled with the costs already 
incurred, without the means of recovering them, and 
without a decision of the case ; but at least the fences 
no longer existed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Smith had been advised to bring 
a cross suit in the Court of Chancery against the 
Brownlow Trustees, claiming on behalf of himself and 
the Commoners that their rights should be ascertained, 
and that the Lord of the Manor should be restrained 
from interfering with them or from inclosing the Com- 
mon. This suit did not terminate with the death of 
the late Earl, but continued against his successor, who 
had the misfortune to inherit this lawsuit together 
with the family estate. 

The case thus commenced led to a complete examina- 
tion of the Court Rolls of the Manor, and of the history 
of the Common from the earliest times. From these it 
appeared that the rights of common had always been 
esteemed of great value by the freehold and copyhold 
tenants of the Manor. So far back as the death 
of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, in 1300, there was 
an inquisition, in which the rights of the Commoners 
were clearly defined. In 1607 there was another 
survey of the Common by Mr. John Podderidge. A 
jury on this occasion presented — 

" That the inhabitants and tenantes of this manor dwellinjr 

in Berkhamsted and Northchurch have used by ancient 
F 2 
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custom to have perceive and take in the Fryth (or Common) 
and other waste land, herbage and pannage, bushes, furze, 
stubbes, and feme for their necessary use for their lands and 
tenements^ and common of pasture for their cattle at all times 
of the year ' sans nombre^ and that the Fryth and other waste 
lands cannot be estimated at anie yearely value, by reason that the 
tenantes and inhabitants aforesaid are manie, and that they perceive 
and take the benefit thereof. And the pannage likewise can be 
nothing worth to the Lord of the Manor, for that the tenantes 
have always had the benefit thereof.*' 

The freehold tenants at that time were stated to be 
186 in number, and the copyhold tenants 57. The 
inhabitants of Berkhamsted also were even then 
numerous. 

In spite of this survey, showing that the Common 
was no more than sufficient in area for the rights which 
existed over it, an effort was made within a few years 
to inclose the whole, or considerable parts, of it. In 
1617, the Council of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles the First, took proceedings with this object. 
The tenants of Berkhamsted and Northchurch, the two 
parishes comprised in the Manor, were consulted on 
the subject. Those of Berkhamsted were willing to 
agree, on the terms that one-half of the Common 
should be assigned to them, in exchange for their rights ; 
those of Northchurch held back, at the suggestion of a 
Mr. Edlyn, a landowner of the district, who exercised 
extensive rights over the Common. The people of 
Berkhamsted were propitiated by the promise of 
a charter of incorporation. The Northchurch tenants 
still refused ; but after the exercise of pressure upon 
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them, they finally consented to allow the Prince to 
take 300 out of the 1,480 acres, on the express condition 
that the remainder should remain open for the rights of 
the Commoners. They alleged that they had more 
beasts on the Common than the inhabitants of the 
town. The townsmen, on the other hand, wished to 
separate their portion of the Common to themselves for 
better government and order. It was finally agreed 
that the Prince should enclose 800 acres in the part 
" least offensive " to the Commoners, upon condition that 
the remainder should remain open. On February 20, 
1619, 800 acres, forming what is now called Cold Har- 
bour Farm, and a portion of which, within recent times, 
has been waste and uncultivated, were inclosed and 
separated from the Common. About the same time, 
and as part of the arrangement, James I. conferred a 
charter of incorporation on the people of Berkhamsted. 

A few years later, in 1638, a further effort was 
made on behalf of the Council of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall to appropriate another large slice of the Common. 
A Commission was issued for the purpose. The people of 
Berkhamsted were again not unfavourable, but demanded 
terms ; the tenants of Northchurch were again strongly 
opposed. They were backed up by Lord Bridgewater and 
by Mr. Edlyn, son of the gentleman already referred to 
as being opposed to the previous inclosure. On February 
12th, 1639, the tenants of Northchurch were heard 
before the Commission ; they alleged that the Council 
of the Duchy had promised, when the previous inclo- 
sure had taken place, that there should be no further 
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approvement. The Commissioners, liowever, in spite 
of this, advised that 400 acres should be inclosed by the 
Duchy, and that 100 acres should be given to the Cor- 
poration of Berkhamsted for the benefit of the poor. 
The Surveyor-General reported to this effect on October 
22nd, but he added that the majority of the North- 
church tenants were refractor}', and continued to oppose. 
In consequence of this report, Mr. Edlyn was taken 
into custody and imprisoned ; but he was subsequently 
released by order of the Lord Treasurer. His arrest 
was, in fact, an arbitrary and illegal act, for the purpose 
of intimidating the Commoners of NoHhchurch into 
giving their consent to the inclosure. 

In the hope that the imprisonment of Edlyn would 
have its efFect, the Council of the Duchj^ proceeded io 
inclose 400 acres of the Common. The "land selected 
for the purpose nearly coincided with the inclosure made 
by Lord Brownlow, 220 years later ; and it is interesting 
to observe the close resemblance between the results. The 
land inclosed in 1 639 was fenced, and was let on lease 
to a Mrs. Murray. In March, 1640, Edlyn, in spite of 
his previous imprisonment, decided to resist the inclo- 
sure. He employed 100 persons to pull down the 
hedges and stakes. This was effected in the presence 
of a vast number of people from Berkhamsted and 
the district. The Council of the Duchy thereupon 
petitioned the House of Lords that the Prince of Wales 
might be quieted in possession of the land during the 
privilege of Parliament, and that the delinquents, who 
had violated such privilege, might be punished. 
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On April 2nd, 1641, William and John Edlyn and 
Francis Fenn appeared before the House of Lords to 
answer the complaint of the Council of the Duchy ; they 
were then committed to custody till the case should 
be heard. This appears to have been deferred till 
August 6th, when counsel were heard, and the House 
of Lords made an order for the quiet enjoyment of 
the inclosed land during the continuance of the then 
Parliament, but declined to give any decision as to the 
merits of the case. The following entry appears in the 
Lords' Journals : — 

'* Upon the Commissioners for the Prince his Highnesses 
Revenue, shewing that of late and now sitting the Parliament, 
diverse disorderly persons have entered into certaine improved 
lands of the Prince his Highness, within the Manor of Berk- 
hamsted and Meere, being parcel 1 of the Dutchie of Corn- 
wall, and have pulled down and carried away the fences of the 
said grounds: Whereupon William Edlyn, John Edlyn, and 
Francis Fenn, complained of by the said Commissioners, were 
convened as delinquents before their Lordships, and counsel 
being heard at large on both sides in open Courte at the bar, 
and after due consideration of the whole matter : It is ordered 
that the Prince His Highness (being a member of this House) 
shall quietly and peaceably hold and enjoy the said landes 
within the Manors aforesaid, for and during the continuance of 
the present Parliament, and the privileges of the same. And 
although this House was fully satisfied upon hearing the said 
niatter that the Petitioners before complained of were delin- 
quents, yet upon their submission this House was pleased to 
remit their offence, with this caution : that if they or any others 
whatsoever shall again, during the tyme aforesaid, offende in 
the like kinde, that then they shall be severely punished for the 
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same. And nevertheless^ it is not their Lordships' pleasure to 
determine anything in point of right to the title^ but after 
the tyme of privilege of Parliament to leave to the determina- 
tion of the lawe." 

It would seem that the House of Lords was not very 
certain of its position in the matter. The delinquents 
who had suffered imprisonment at its instance, for 
four months, were released. They were not, however, 
intimidated by this, or by the threat of the House 
of Lords, for it appears from a complaint to the 
Council of the Duchy in February of the following 
year, that divers delinquents had again pulled down the 
inclosure of Berkhamsted, in spite of the order of the 
Lords for quieting the same during the time of Parlia- 
ment. No further notice, however, was taken by the 
Lords, and no attempt was made by the Duchy of Corn- 
wall to question as a trespass, in the Courts of Law, the 
act of pulling down the fences. 

Under the Commonwealth, a few years later, the 
Manorial Eights and the demesne lands of Berkham- 
sted were sold by the direction of Parliament to 
Godfrey Ellis and Griffantius Phillips; and in 1653, 
Ellis offered for sale the 400 acres, approved in 
1639, assuming that the inclosure, though no longer 
physically apparent, was ^alid in-law. John Edlyn 
again came to the rescue. He presented a petition 
praying that Ellis might be compelled to make out his 
title of the land. It was ordered on this " that upon 
security being given by Ellis of all discharges which 
the Commonwealth or the parties concenied should be 
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at, in case he failed to make good his discovery, it 
should be referred to the counsel for the Commonwealth 
to peruse such evidence and proofs as might be pro- 
duced by the petitioners touching their interests 
claimed in the premises, and to state matters of fact 
and certify the same." Ellis failed to give security, 
and on April 27th, 1659, it was ordered " that inasmuch 
as Ellis had not made out any title in the Common- 
wealth to the Common in question, the said cause 
between the Commonwealth and John Edlyn should be 
dismissed, and that the petitioner should be awarded 
costs against Ellis." Edlyn, therefore, after his long 
efforts and imprisonments, completely succeeded in 
preventing the inclosure of the Common. 

On the restoration of the Monarchy, the Duchy of 
Cornwall resumed possession of the Manor and its 
rights, and thenceforward no further encroachment or 
inclosure was attempted, until Lord Brownlow, in 186G, 
having bought the interest of the Prince of Wales in 
the Manor, repeated the arbitrary act of the Council 
of the Duchy in 1639, and inclosed the 434 acres in 
the manner already described. Mr. Augustus Smith 
proved an opponent not less determined to support 
the rights of the Commoners and the interests of 
the public than Edlyn, but not so unfortunate as 
to be imprisoned as a delinquent by the House of 
Lords, for violating their privileges by disorderly 
conduct, in abating an inclosure by one of their 
members. 

The suit against Lord Brownlow, commenced in 
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1866, sped its intricate and dilatory course of proceedings 
for four long years, during which minute investigations 
were made, at great expense, into the past history of the 
Common, the origin and nature of the rights of the Com- 
moners, and the number of persons so entitled. Every 
possible objection was raised by the Defendant. It was 
contended that the Manor was not a single one, but 
that Berkhamsted and Northchurch were two distinct 
manors : it was objected that Mr. Augustus Smith 
could not sue on behalf of the freehold tenants of the 
Manor; it was asserted that the rights of common 
were of a limited character; it was claimed that the iu- 
closure was justified under the Statute of Merton. Only 
those, who are familiar with these Commons cases, can 
have an adequate notion of the elaborate nature of 
the documentary and oral evidence necessary for proof 
or disproof. 

Finally, in January, 1870, Lord Romilly, then 
Master of the Rolls, decided the case in favour of Mr. 
Augustus Smith, on all the points raised by Lord 
Brownlow. " I am of opinion," he said, " that the 
objection that the Plaintiff cannot sue on behalf of the 
I'reeholders fails, and that though these rights of com- 
mon may not be co-extensive, yet as the Plaintiff has 
proved, and indeed is admitted to be a copyholder, as 
well as freeholder, in the Manor, he is entitled to sue on 
behalf of both." He also affirmed that the rights of com- 
mon of herbage, and pannage, of the cutting of turf and 
gorse, were established. '* It remains,'' he added, " for 
the Lord of the Manor to show that he is entitled to 
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approve, and that suflBcient is left for the commonable 
rights. This he has failed to do ; and, in fact, 
the attempt made by the late Earl is only a renewal 
of the attempts made, in 1638, and 1642, and which 
did not end till 1659, to inclose exactly the same 
land, and for which there appears to me to be as little 
justification now, as there was in the seventeenth 
century/'* 

There could not be a more complete vindication for 
the action of Mr. Augustus Smith. After this it may 
confidently be expected that the Common will remain 
open and uninclosed for all time to come, and safe from 
any further attacks bj^ any future Lords of the Manor. 
It is pleasant to be able to add that the relations 
between Lord Brownlow and the people of the district 
have not been disturbed by these events. Ashridge 
Park has continued to be opened freely and generously to 
the public, as in past times. 

It will be seen that the suit did not raise the ques- 
tion whether the inhabitants of Berkhamsted have 
rights over the Common, independent of the ownership 
of land. The investigations, however, brought out the 
fact that the town was incorporated by Charter in 
1619, and it is probable that this was the renewal of an 
earlier charter. It is true that the Corporation has ceased 
to exist ; but it is only dormant, and may be revived at 
any time. The better opinion appears to be thclt the 
inhabitants are sufficiently incorporated to satisfy the 
rule of law as to prescription, and to enable them to 

* Smith V, Brownlow.— L. R. 9 Eq., 241. 
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claim rights of Common. Apart from this, however, 
the other admitted rights are quite sufficient in num- 
ber and importance to secure the Common, and to 
prevent a renewal of such arbitrary inclosures as those 
which have been described. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Plumstead and Tooting Commons. 

In the following year, 1871, decisions were arrived at 
in the Courts with respect to two other Commons, 
where inclosure had been effected shortly after the 
Committee of 1865. The Plumstead Commons, though 
little known as compared with Hampstead and others, 
are of great importance to London, by reason of their 
propinquity to the great working population of Wool- 
wich and Deptford. They consist of three open spaces 
— Plumstead Common, of 110 acres; Bostall Heath, of 
55 acres; and Shoulder of Mutton Green, of 5 acres. 
They are all parts of the waste of the Manor of 
Plumstead, and had existed in their present condition, 
little reduced in area, from the earliest times. Bostall 
Heath is a specially beautiful spot. It forms part of 
the brow of high table-land which overlooks the Thames 
Marshes below Plumstead. Its elevation gives it 
command of a very extensive prospect of the valley 
and shipping of the Thames, from Woolwich to Erith. 
The summit is a bare fiat of dry gravelly soil, high 
and breezy. The surface soil had been nearly all 
carried off, and what remained was a pebbly gravel, 
covered with furze or stunted heath. 

The Manor is mentioned in Domesday Book as 
belonging in part to the Monastery of St. Augustine, 
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near Canterbury, and in part to the Bishop of Bayeux ; but 
the latter portion appears to have been merged, at some 
subsequent period, in the former; and the united Manor 
remained in the hands of the Monastery till its dis- 
solution by Henry VIII., when it pcassed into the 
possession of the King. In 1539, the King granted 
the Manor to Sir Edward Boughton, in whose famil}^ 
it remained till 1685, when it was sold to Mr. John 
Michel, who, dying, in 1756, left it by will to the 
Provost and Scholars of Queen's College, Oxford, in 
whose hands it has remained to the present day. There 
were no copyhold tenants of the Manor. The Manor 
consisted, therefoi^e, wholly of freehold tenants, and of 
demesne lands. The Manorial Eolls, which existed in 
a perfect state from 1685, showed that the freehold 
tenants had exercised and enjoyed from the earliest 
times the right of common for cattle and for estovers, 
and the right to take turf, gravel, and loam in the 
waste of the Manor, and that all moneys derived from 
dealings wdth the waste, and from fines in the 
Manorial Court, were dividt*d between the Lord of the 
Manor and the poor of the parish of Plumstead. The 
Courts ceased to be held in 1853. 

From the year 1859, on the appointment of an 
eminent Solicitor of London as Steward of the Manor, 
a course of action was commenced and actively pursued, 
based on the denial of the existence of any rights over 
the Commons by the freeholders in the Manor, and on 
the assertion that the Fellows of the College were prac- 
tically owners of the soil of the waste, with power to do 
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as they liked with it. In pursuance of this polic}', a series 
of aggressions and encroachments were carried out, by 
which Plumstead Common was reduced by about one- 
third of its area, and which culminated, in 1866, in the 
inclosure, on behalf of the College, of the whole of 
Bostall Heath and of the Shoulder of Mutton Green. 
These acts led to a crisis. There was general indig- 
nation in the district against the action of the College. 
The advice of the Commons Society was sought. 
Inquiries were made. A meeting of the inhabitants of 
East Wickham was held, and by the advice of the 
Society a Committee was formed by the Vestry, with 
Mr. John Warrick as Chairman; and under the 
authority of this body the fences round the Grreen were 
forcibly removed, in vindication of the claims of the 
inhabitants to use it for games and recreation as a 
Village Green. 

It was ascertained that among the freeholders of the 
Manor was Mr. Frederick Goldsmid, then a member of 
the House of Commons. This gentleman was persuaded 
to put himself at the head of the movement to preserve 
the Common. He presided at a public meeting in Plum- 
stead to enlist popular sympathy against the inclosure, 
and he put the matter into the hands of Mr. Lawrence. 
In the following month Mr. Goldsmid died suddenly ; 
but his son, Mr. Julian Goldsmid (now Sir Julian), took 
up the matter with equal warmth, and in concert with 
Mr. John Warrick and another gentleman, undertook 
the litigation, which was necessary to vindicate the rights 
of the freeholders and of the public to the waste lands 
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of the Manor. The College brought an action at law 
against Mr. John Warrick and others for trespass in 
respect of the removal of fences from the Green, but as 
they failed to proceed to trial with the case, a counter- 
suit was brought by Mr. Warrick and Mr. Goldsmid, 
on behalf of the freehold tenants of the Manor, asking 
for a declaration of their rights, and claiming an in- 
junction against Queen's College to restrain its Fellows 
from inclosing the wastes of the Manor. 

The College, in the meantime, had endeavoured to 
dispose of the Green, and of their encroachments on 
Bostall Heath and Plumstead Common. They refused 
an offer of £500 for the Green, and let it to a tenant at 
£9 a year. They also negotiated for the sale of Bostall 
Heath, but without coming to a conclusion. A portion 
of Plumstead Heath was bought by a building com- 
pany, and was advertised for sale in building lots. 

The suit on behalf of Messrs. Warrick, Goldsmid, 
and Jacobs was commenced on 4th August, 1866. The 
proceedings necessitated a careful examination into the 
history of the Manor, and the nature and extent of the 
rights claimed by the freeholders. The Fellows of Queen's 
College controverted every contention of the Plaintiffs in 
the case. They denied their right to sue on behalf of 
the freehold tenants ; they traversed their claims of 
common rights ; they contended that as there had been 
no admissions in recent years of freeholders as tenants 
of the Manor, and no payment of quit rents, their 
rights, whatever thej' might have been, were extin- 
guished ; they claimed the right to inclose the waste 
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under the Statute of Merton, with or without the 
consent of the freeholders. On all these points Lord 
Eomilly ultimately decided against the College. 

On appeal, in 1871, Lord Hatherley — then Lord 
Chancellor — confirmed this decision in a luminous 
judgment. After defining the rights exercised over the 
Common, he said: — 

''The question is whether these rights are vested in the 
Plaintiffs in such a manner that they can sustain a suit 
against the present Lords of the Manor — Queen's College — who 
have^ since the year 1860, controverted and denied the existence 
of any such rights by issuing notices, and threatening with legal 
proceedings all persons attempting to exercise any of their 
rights, and who claim an absolute right to deal with the waste 
of the Manor as they please. . . . This is a very broad 
controversy^ and it certainly would be very fatal to the interests 
of justice if, in the face of the evidence I have before me, such 
a claim on the part of the Lords of the Manor could be 
sustained. I have before me the Court Rolls of this Manor, 
extending over two hundred years, from which there appears most 
abundant evidence of some persons not only without inter- 
ruption having exercised all these rights, but having laid down 
rules and regulations under which these rights might be 
exercised. 

*' It cannot be disputed that the Court is entitled — nay, 
bound by authority — when it finds rights which have been 
exercised in the manner I have described, to find the origin for 
them in some way if it can. . . . It so happens that the 
Manor has no copyholders ; if they ever existed, they have dis- 
appeared. With regard to the condition of freeholders of 
customary Manors, there can be no doubt that they are in a 
different position from that of copyholders. I take it, however, 
that all persons having a common right which is invaded by a 
common enemy, although they may have different rights 

G 
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infer se, are entitled to join in attacking the common enemy in 
respect of their common right/' 

He repudiated the suggestion that th« Plaintiffs had 
lost their rights by neglecting to claim admission or to 
pay quit rents. He concluded his judgment by these 
weighty words : — 

"The Defendants must pay the costs of the suit. The 
litigation has been occasioned by a high-handed assertion of rights 
on the part of the College, who really seem to have said in effect 
to those who have been exercising these rights for two hundred 
years : * You will be in a difficulty to prove how you have 
exercised them ; we will put you to that proof by inclosing and 
taking possession of your property/ I think, therefore, that 
tlie whole expense ought to fall upon those who have occasioned 
it : namely, those who have brought into question rights which 
have had so long a duration, and to which I am glad to be able 
to discover — because it is the duty of the Court to discover, if 
it can — a legal origin/' * 

It will be observed that this judgment decided 
several points in advance of those in the Berkhamsted 
case, and was of the utmost value in subsequent cases. 
It laid down the following propositions : — 

1. That one freehold tenant of a Manor (claiming 
by prescription on a presumed grant) can sue on behalf 
of himself and all the other freehold tenants. 

2. Where rights of common have been exercised 
for many years the Court will endeavour to find a legal 
origin for them. 

3. Where rights of common have been exercised 

* Warrick v, Queeu^s College, Oxford, L.R. 10, Eq. 105, 7 Ch., 716. 
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for many years by the freehold tenants of a Manor, and 
also by the inhabitants, the Court will presume that 
the inhabitants claimed through the freehold tenants. 

4. A freehold tenant of a Manor does not by 
ceasing to pay quit rents, and by neglecting to claim 
admission, lose his rights against the lord. 

The result of the suit was an unqualified vindication 
of the views of those who had maintained that the 
rights of Commoners, though dormant and unused, 
would avail to prevent inclosures. One of the most 
determined of all the efforts to inclose under the 
Statute of Merton was completely defeated. It is 
worthy of note that one of the Fellows of Queen's College 
— the late Mr. Maidlow — won the first prize offered 
by Sir Henry Peek for an Essay on the Preservation of 
Commons, in which he maintained that the Statute 
was practically obsolete, and ought to be repealed. It 
would have been well for the interests of the College if 
its Fellows had followed his advice in preference to that 
of their lawyers. 

Later, a scheme for the Regulation of Bostall Heath 
was applied for by the Commoners, but was strongly 
opposed by the College. The Metropolitan Board 
then stepped in, and bought the interest of the College 
for a moderate sum. Later still, in 1891, the London 
Cjunty Council, with a contribution from the Local 
Board, made an addition to this Common, by the pur- 
chase of 62 acres of a beautiful wood adjoining it, the 
property of Sir Julian Goldsmid, who completed his 
good work in connection with the Plumstead Commons 
G 2 
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by asking a very moderate price for this most important 
addition. 

TOOTING GRAVENEY. 

The suit respecting Tooting Graveney Common was 
not dissimilar to that of Plumstead as regards its legal 
aspects and conclusion. The Common is a comparatively 
small but important open space, in the neighbourhood of 
Tooting, of 63 acres, and adjoining Tooting Bee Com- 
mon. The Manor of Tooting Graveney is mentioned 
in Domesday Book as being held of the Crown by the 
Abbey of Chertsey. It remained in possession of 
the Monastery until the thirtieth year of Henry VIII. 
Some years later it was granted to Sir John Maynard, 
and then passed through numerous hands by purchase, 
till lb()l, when it was sold to Mr. AV. S. Thompson, a 
gentleman residing in the district, for the sum of £3,050. 
The purchase included seven Copyhold messuages, which 
were let at a rental of £100. The proportion, there- 
fore, of the purchase money given for the Manorial 
rights and waste could not have been much over £1,000 : 
a very small sum as compared with the value of the 
waste as a freehold, if it could be treated as such by 
the purchaser. 

It was alleged in the course of the suit that, when 
the Manor w^as advertised for sale, there was a strong 
feeling among the residents in the neighbourhood of 
the Common, that it should be purchased in the public 
interests, in order to prevent any attempt at inclosure, 
and several gentlemen were prepared to subscribe with 
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this object. When, however, it became known that Mr. 
Thompson was intending to purchase, it was generally 
understood that his object was to preserve the 
Common, and his neighbours, under this impression, 
refrained from bidding against him. It very soon 
turned out, however, that Mr. Thompson had very 
different objects in view. No sooner had he become 
the purchaser than he commenced proceedings before 
the In closure Commissioners for the inclosure of the 
Common, and at first his application included the 
whole of the waste. On finding them adverse to this 
proposal, he reduced his claim to 25 acres; but the 
Commissioners refused to entertain even this modified 
proposal. A committee of gentlemen in the district, 
who had opposed this attempt at inclosure, then made 
an offer to join in a scheme, under which the Common 
would be managed in the interest of the public. This 
was declined. 

In 1865, Mr. Thompson inclosed twenty-five acres of 
the Common, in spite of repeated protests. His neigh- 
bours still hesitated to incur the dangers of a lawsuit, 
and the fence remained standing till 1808, when it 
was broken in several places by Mr. Miles and other 
Commoners. Several actions of trespass were then 
commenced by Mr. Thompson ; and finally, on July 
10th, Mr. Betts, and two Commoners, on the advice of 
the Commons Society,* filed a suit against the Lord 

* This action was mainly conducted by Mr. G. F. Treheme, 
whose family had propei-ty in the neighbourhood of Tooting, but Mr. 
P. H. Lawrence advised in its earlier stages. 
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> ; ^ht^ Manor, on behalf of the Commoners, claiming 
s^ \Wlornuntttion of their rights, and an injunction 
vK^i^^^t iMclosure. 

TUo Uolls of the Manor existed from 1557 in fair 
v^^\lt^r» and from these it appeared that small inclosures 
v^f X\\^ waste had taken place, from time to time, in 
oi>;^htoon eases, and that in all of them the consent of 
tho ftveholders of the Manor had been given, and that 
in twelve of them the purchase money had been divided 
between the Lord of the Manor and the poor of the 
parish, the latter receiving in the aggregate no less a 
sum than £1,417. 

The Defendant denied that there was any freehold 
land held of the Manor, or that the tenants had any 
rights over the waste ; he argued that no one had 
for a long time exercised any rights of common, except 
in cases where trespasses had been committed in 
assertion of such rights ; and he also contended that, 
as Lord of the Manor, he could inclose under the 
Statute of Merton, without the consent of the freehold 
tenants, and without regard to their alleged rights. 

The case was argued for eleven days, in 1870, before 
Lord Romilly, who finally decided in favour of the 
Commoners. From this there was an appeal, which 
was decided by Lord Hatherley, after six more dajs 
of argument, in 1871. Lord Hatherley affirmed the 
decision, and gave an injunction to restrain Mr. 
Thompson from inclosing the waste. " Mr. Thompson, 
he said, '* had purchased the Manor for a comparatively 
small sum, and if he had succeeded in depriving the 
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freeholders of all rights, would have made a very 
handsome profit; and he seemed to have considered 
that being the Lord of the Manor his title could 
not, without difiiculty, be displaced. In that speculation 
he has been disappointed/'* In spite of these observa- 
tions, the Court, in consequence of some inchoate 
negotiations for a compromise, refused to award costs to 
the Plaintiff, who, consequently, had to bear the heavy 
charge of proving his title, and of obtaining an in- 
junction against an inclosure of a most arbitrary 
character, and one which was proved to be utterly illegal. 

The decisions of the Court of Appeal in the Plum- 
stead and Tooting cases were pronounced about the 
same time. The clear and unmistakable judgments 
of so learned and sober a judge as Lord Hatherley, 
satisfied the legal world, as well as the outside public, 
that the views advocated by the Commons Society were 
not the wild dream they had at one time been considered. 
These decisions, following upon that of Berkhamsted, 
mark the first stage in the work of the Society. All 
the suits advised by Mr. P. H. Lawrence, including those 
respecting Wimbledon and Wandsworth, referred to in 
the next chapter, had now been brought to a successful 
issue, except those relating to Loughton and Epping — 
to which reference will later be made — which were 
still pending, and were not destined to be tried out. 

In all these early and critical cases the leading 
counsel employed was Sir Koundell Palmer (now Lord 
Selborne), and their success was due in no small 

♦ Betti r. Thompson, L.E., 7 Ch., 732. 
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measure to his skilful advocacy. With him was 
associated Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.C., to whose great 
learning and clear judgment the Commoners and the 
public were deeply indebted ; for his support of the 
views of the Commons Society, there is no doubt, did 
much to commend to the Courts, what might otherwise 
have been thought extreme doctrines. The junior 
counsel employed were Mr. E. R. Turner (now a County 
Court Judge), the late Mr. W. R. Fisher, and Mr. 
A. P. Whateley, all of them men of great ability. His 
judicious choice of advocates was not the least of the 
services rendered by Mr. Lawrence to the cause of 
Commons Preservation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Wimbledon and Wandsworth Commons. 

In the same year, 1871, in which the Plumstead and 
Tooting cases were decided, final settlements were 
arrived at in respect of Wimbledon and Wandsworth 
Commons, about which litigation had unfortunately 
arisen. Of the Commons within easy reach of the 
Metropolis, none is better known or more appreciated 
by Londoners than that of Wimbledon, and none 
has a more interesting past history. It is believed 
by antiquarians to have been the battle-field described 
by early Saxon writers as " Wibbandun," where 
Ceaulin, King of the West Saxons, attacked and 
defeated Ethelbert, King of Kent, in the year 568, 
and where Oslac and Cnebba, two of Ethelbert's 
generals, were killed. This conjecture, says Mr. 
Manning, is supported by the name of an ancient 
circular camp in an adjoining field, which was formerly 
part of the Common, and which, Mr. Camden says, was 
in his time called Bensbury, a natural abbreviation 
of Cnebbensbury. This earth-work is, or rather was 
recently, known as Caesar's Camp, for the vandal, w^ho 
owned it, did his best, a few years ago, to obliterate 
all traces of it by levelling its banks. The Common 
was the scene in modem times of many encounters of a 
different character. The Duke of York here fought his 
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duel with Colonel Lennox , and it was here also that 
Lord Cardigan killed Captain Tuckett in a similar 
affair of honour. 

The Manor of Wimbledon, in early times, formed 
part of the much larger Manor of Mortlake, which 
also included the Manors of Putney and Barnes. The 
Manor of Mortlake appears to have been granted 
by Edward the Confessor to the See of Canterbury. 
It was one of the many Manors belonging to that 
See which Odo, the fighting Bishop of Bayeux and 
Earl of Kent, took from the Archbishop. It was, 
however, recovered by Archbishop Lanfranc, in 1071, 
in the assembly of Nobles at Pinenden Heath, near 
Maidstone. It remained in possession of the See of 
Canterbury until Archbishop Cranmer exchanged it 
with Henry VIII. for other estates. The King soon 
after granted the Manor, with its extensive and valuable 
demesne lands, to Sir Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
who, from having been the son of a blacksmith at 
Putney, may be supposed to have highly valued this 
mark of Eoyal favour. On the attainder of Cromwell, 
in 1540, the King settled the Manor on Queen 
Catherine Parr for her life. Queen Mary gave it to 
Cardinal Pole, but it reverted again to the Crown ; 
and Queen Elizabeth granted it to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, who sold the Manor House to Sir Thomas 
Cecil, the second son of Lord Burleigh. The Manor 
appears to have reverted to the Queen, who, in 1590, 
granted it to Sir Thomas Cecil. Cecil was created 
Earl of Exeter by James I. He settled the Manor 
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of Wimbledon on his third son, Sir Edward Cecil, 
who was a distinguished soldier in the time of James I. 
and Charles I., and was created by the latter, in 1626, 
Baron of Putney and Viscount Wimbledon. He died 
in 1639, leaving only daughters, who sold the Manor 
to trustees for Queen Henrietta Maria, in whose 
possession it remained till the deposition of Charles T. 
In the time of the Commonwealth, the Manor, like 
many other possessions of the Crown, was put up for 
sale, and was bought, in 1650, by Adam Baynes, for 
£7,000. This gentleman re-sold it two years later, at 
a good profit, for £17,000, to General Lambert, in whom 
it remained vested till the restoration of Charles II., 
when it reverted to the possession of his mother, who 
gave or sold it, in 1662, to the Earl of Bristol, with 
whom scandal had connected her name ; later it 
went to Thomas Osborne, Marquis of Carmarthen, 
afterwards created Duke of Leeds. During the time 
the Manor was in the possession of the Duke, an attempt 
appears to have been made to inclose the Common, but it 
was resisted successfully by a gentleman named Eussell. 
On the death of the Duke, the trustees of his will sold 
it, in 1717, to Sir Theodore Janssen, one of the South 
Sea directors. On the bursting of the South Sea 
bubble. Sir Theodore Janssen was ruined. The Manor 
was. seized, with his other property, and was sold to 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, w^ife of the great Duke, 
and she, dying in 1744, bequeathed it to her grandson, 
John Spencer* youngest son of the Earl of Sunderland, 
who had married, for his second wife, the younger of 
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the two daughters of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Spencer's son was created Viscount Althorpe and Earl 
Spencer, and from him the Manor descended in direct 
line to the present owner. 

The late Earl, who died in IS 57, sold Wimbledon 
Park, the demesne land of the Manor, consisting of 
1,200 acres, together with the Manor House. He is said 
also to have offered to sell the Manor itself for £6,000. 
His son, the present Earl, inherited the Manor, with 
its manorial wastes of Wimbledon Common, Putney 
Heath, and two smaller open spaces, East Sheen 
Common and Palewell Common, but without much 
adjoining property. He was also the Lord of the 
Manors of Battersea and Wandsworth, in which are 
the Common of Wandsworth and part of that of 
Clapham. 

What we know generally as Wimbledon Common 
consists of about 1,000 acres, of which 730 are, 
strictly speaking, waste of the Manor of Wimbledon ; 
200 acres are in the Manor of Putney, separated by 
the Kingston Road ; and about seventy acres are waste 
of the Manor of Battersea and Wandsworth. 

The Rolls of the Manor date from the time of 
Edward IV., and, with a few breaks, are tolerably perfect 
till very recent times.* Till 1728 they were written in 
Latin. They are replete with interesting facts, beariDg 
on the condition of the Manor and the rights of its freo- 

• Extracts from tlie Rolls of thia Manor were printed by the 
Committee of Wimbledon Commoners in 1886, and form a bulky 
volume. 
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hold and copyhold tenants. Besides the Rolls, there 
is a record of the Customs of the Lordship of Wimble- 
don, taken from the Black Book of Canterbury — an 
early record of Archiepiscopal Manors, apparently 
made at a time when Wimbledon belonged to the See 
of Canterbury, and also a Parliamentary survey of the 
Manor made in 1649. The earlier Court Rolls abound 
with orders and regulations respecting the rights of 
cutting wood and furze. Till within the last seventy 
years, there were a great number of oak pollards on 
the Common, which afforded fuel for the inhabitants in 
the winter months. During the summer the wood 
was not allowed to be taken ; but it was usual for the 
Parish Beadle to go round every year at Michaelmas 
with his bell, and " cry the Common open/' He went 
round again at Lady Day to " cry it shut." 

The pollards were cut down and sold, in 1812, by 
the grandfather of the present owner, and the only wood 
which remained upon the Common in 1804 was a little 
brushwood near the Warren Farm; and there were some 
picturesque groups of bushes and hollies. But within 
recent times the poor of the parish were allowed to cut 
furze in the winter. The free and copyhold tenants 
of the Manor had the usual rights of turning out 
cattle on the Common, and at one time there were 
gates on the roads leading to it, to prev^ent cattle 
from straying. 

The Homage appear to have appointed surveyors of 
the woods, gravel-diggers, and Common keepers. They 
also made bye-laws, and prosecuted offenders for tres- 
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pass, nuisances, &c. In 1823, all the existing bye-laws 
were rescinded. Later the Homage ceased to appoint 
the Common Keeper, and the appointment fell into the 
hands of the Lord of the Manor. There are very fre- 
quent notices in the EoUs about gravel-digging and the 
taking of loam and peat, and there appear to have 
been many disputes on the subject between the lord 
and the Commoners. The lord claimed, and eventually 
maintained, his right to sell gravel, loam, and peat, 
without limit, from the Common ; and for a few years 
before 1865 the income which he derived from these 
sources averaged over £1,000 a year. 

It has already been shown what an important 
part the proposals of Lord Spencer in 1804 had, at an 
early stage of the movement, in favour of preserving 
Commons. There cannot be a doubt that these pro- 
posals were made in the full belief that they were for 
the benefit of the neighbourhood and the public. The 
scheme, however, did not meet with the approval of 
the Commoners, and it has been already shown that 
the project to sell a third pai-t of the Common in order 
to fence the remainder, and to buy out the Commoners' 
rights, was rejected by the Committee of 1865. This 
led to the withdrawal of the Bill. 

There followed what was to be expected and feared. 
The Lord of the Manor and the Commoners were left 
in a hostile attitude to one another, with wholly dif- 
ferent views as to their respective rights and interests 
in the Common. It may be taken as certain that Lord 
Spencer had no intention of withdrawing from his offer 
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to the public, or of attempting to deprive them of the 
\ise and enjoyment of the Common ; but he was dis- 
appointed by the action of the Commoliers ; he did not 
recognise their right to interfere with him in the mode 
in which he proposed to deal with the land. They, on 
their part, contended that their rights were such as to 
place them at least on a par with the lord, and to make 
their consent necessary to any dealings with the waste in 
the public interest. They complained that the action of 
Lord Spencer's steward was such as to ignore and set 
aside their rights, and if permitted to continue, would 
have destroyed their claim to a voice in the destiny of 
the Common. 

It happened that among the residents near the 
Common were many able lawyers, such as Mr. Charles 
Pollock, Q.C. (now Baron Pollock), Mr. Joseph Burrell, 
an eminent conveyancer, Mr. William Williams, 
Mr. Richard Ducane, and, not the least able among 
them, Mr. P. H. Lawrence, who played so important a 
part in the early movement for the preservation of 
Commons. There was also a wealthy Commoner, Mr. 
Henry Peek (now Sir Henry), who was determined 
at all risks to assert his rights, and to claim a voice 
in the management of the Common. 

As was to be expected, the differences between the 
Commoners and the Lord of the Manor, turning as they 
did upon legal points, gravitated to proceedings in the 
Law Courts. The Committee of Commoners determined 
to bring a suit in the name of Mr. Peek against Lord 
Spencer, asking for a declaration of their rights, and 
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claiming an injunction against him from continuing 
such acts as were inconsistent with these rights. 
Negotiations hairing failed to bring about an amicable 
settlement, a suit was commenced on December 1st, 
1S66, and an application was made under the Metro- 
politan Commons Act for a scheme for regulating the 
Common, and for maintaining order upon it. Lord 
Spencer's answer to the Bill in Chancery was not filed 
until August, 1868 : a period of nearly two years. The 
delay was doubtless due to an exhaustive inquiry into 
the history of the Manor. The answer gave an 
elaborate and interesting account of this, and contended 
that Lord Spencer was practically owner of the Common, 
and could do as he liked with it, without regard to the 
few persons, whose rights he admitted. 

The Commoners then occupied some time in 
obtaining fresh evidence of the customs of the Manor and 
in identifying properties in Wimbledon and Putney, 
to which Commoners' rights were undoubtedly attached. 
There was every indication that the suit would be 
very protracted and costly. In the first instance, the 
case of the Commoners did not seem to be very hopeful. 
Large numbers of rights of common had been bought 
up, and the remaining rights appeared at first to 
be few in number. But further investigation led to 
the discovery that in respect of a large extent of land, 
Ibrmerly part of the demesne lands of the Manor, the 
original conveyances had specially conceded rights of 
common over the waste. When this became known to 
the Defendant's lawyers, negotiations for a compromise 
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were renewed; and finally, in April, 1870, terms of 
an arrangement were happily arrived at between 
Lord Spencer and the Committee of Commoners, and 
the Chancery proceedings were brought to an end. The 
principle of the proposed arrangement was the con- 
veyance by Lord Spencer, to Trustees for the public, of 
the whole of his rights over Wimbledon and Putney 
Commons, and that portion of Wandsworth Common 
which forms practically a part of Wimbledon Common, 
in consideration of the continuance to him, by means 
of a fixed annual payment, of the income which he had, 
on the average of the previous ten years, derived from 
the Common. It became necessary to embody the 
terms of this agreement in an Act of Parliament, and in 
the Session of 1871, a Bill, called the Wimbledon and 
Putney Bill, was introduced. 

Some difficulty arose in consequence of the natural 
desire of Lord Spencer that the National Eifle Associa- 
tion should be allowed to continue in the use of the 
Common, for the purpose of their annual Volunteer 
Camp, and also owing to the strenuous opposition of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, who desired to 
have the management of the Common, even though 
they would only obtain this by throwing the expenses 
upon London at large, whereas the neighbourhood was 
willing to bear them. The measure, however, passed 
through all its difficulties with little amendment, and 
finally received the Eoyal Assent. 

Under this Act, Lord Spencer conveyed all his 
interest in the Common to eight Conservators, five to 
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be elected by the ratepayers under the Act, and the 
other three by the Home Secretary, the Secretary of State 
for War, and the First Commissioner of Works. The 
consideration of the conveyance was a perpetual annuity 
to Lord Spencer and his heirs and assigns of £1,200, 
representing his average receipts from the Manor. 
This, together with other expenses, was to be levied by 
a rate on houses assessed at £35 a year and upwards, 
situated within three-quarters of a mile of Wimbledon 
Common and Putney Heath. The maximum rate for 
houses within one quarter of a mile was fixed at Cd. 
in the pound, within half a mile, 4d., and beyond half 
a mile at 2d. in the pound, the distances to be measured 
by the nearest available road or footpath. The rate- 
payers were to have votes in the election of Conservators 
in proportion to the value of their assessments, and the 
election was to be triennial. The expenses of obtaining 
the Act were to be borne on this rate. It will be seen 
that the principle on which the expense of providing 
the annuity and of maintaining the Common is based is 
that of "Betterment." The preservation of the Common 
was considered to be in the interest chiefly, of those 
who lived near to it, and they were to be taxed in 
proportion to their distance from the Common in a 
series of zones. 

The dispute between the Lord of the Manor and 
his Commoners was thus finally set at rest, and the 
Common was placed under the management of those 
who are primarily interested in its maintenance. 
Under the Act, the Conservators were bound to allow 
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the National Rifle Association to fence off a large part 
of the Common annually for their Volunteer Camp, 
and to erect targets for rifle practice. This was con- 
tinued for some years ; but in consequence of the 
objections of the Duke of Cambridge, the owner of 
the adjoining estate at Coombe, owing to the increased 
range of rifles, and to other difficulties which had 
arisen, it was ultimately found necessary to discontinue 
these meetings, and they are now held at Bisley 
Common. Wimbledon Common has been left to the 
onjoyment of the neighbourhood and public at all 
times of the year, subject only to the reservation of 
certain rifle ranges in favour of a few Metropolitan 
Volunteer Corps. Nothing can work better or more 
smoothly, or more for the interest of the public, and of 
the Commoners and inhabitants of Wimbledon, than the 
scheme of management, thus generously conceded by 
Lord^Spencer. 

AVANDSWORTH COMMON. 

The settlement of the Wimbledon dispute had the 
fortunate effect of making a precedent for a similar 
settlement of a dispute between the Commoners of the 
-adjoining Common of Wandsworth and Lord Spencer, 
who was also Lord of the Manor of Battersea and 
Wandsworth. This Manor was, we learn from 
Domesday Book, given by William the Conqueror to 
the Abbot of Westminster, in exchange for the Manor 
of Windsor. It remained in the possession of the Abbey 
till the Dissolution of the Eeligious Houses by Henry 
VIII. James I. settled it, on the death of his eldest 
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son, on Prince Charles. This Prince, on coming to the 
throne, granted it to Oliver St. John, afterwards created 
Viscount Grandison. His nephew inherited the estate, 
hut not the title, and was himself created, in 1716, 
Viscount St. John. He had an only son, the well-known 
statesman, who was created Viscount Bolingbroke in 
the lifetime of his father. His successor, in 1762, sold 
the Manor to the trustees of Lord Spencer, from whom 
it descended to the present owner. 

No Common in the neighbourhood of London has 
suffered more cruelly in past times from encroachments of 
all kinds. It now consists of 194 acres, but a glance at 
the map will show that formerly it must have had a 
considerably larger area. In 1782, the then Lord of the 
Manor obtained the consent of the Parish of Wands- 
worth to an inclosure of 92 acres for an addition to 
his Park, on payment of an annual sum of £50, to be 
expended in charity ; and at the same time Sir William 
Fordyce obtained leave to inclose 23 acres on payment 
of £20 a year to the parish. The late Mr. Porter also 
inclosed a considerable part of the East Common, which 
he claimed as waste of the Manor of Alfarthing, of 
which he was Lord ; and his claim, though unfounded, 
does not appear to have been disputed. 

About forty years ago, two Railway Companies — 
the London and South-Westem and the London and 
Brighton — obtained leave to take their lines through the 
Common, severing it into three distinct parts^ and almost 
ruining it as an open space ; and later, chiefly in conse- 
quence of this severance, the Eoyal Patriotic Society was 
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allowed to take 60 acres for the purpose of an Asylum 
and its grounds. What remains of the Common, in its 
trisected and shorn condition, is still of considerable 
value to the residents in the neighbourhood. When 
the Committee was formed to contest the views of Lord 
Spencer's lawyers about Wimbledon, the attention of 
the Commoners of Wandsworth was directed to their 
legal position. 

In 1870, a Committee for the protection of the 
Common was formed, at the instance of Sir Henry Peek, 
who offered £1,000 if the inhabitants would collect 
£4,000 for a suit against the Lord of the Manor to 
determine the rights of the Commoners. A great part 
of the money was collected, but when the Wimbledon 
dispute was arranged, it was ascertained that Lord 
Spencer was disposed to make a similar arrangement 
about Wandsworth, and an agreement was soon come 
to with him. 

Under the Wandsworth Common Act, 1871, the 
Common was assigned to Conservators, elected by the 
Ratepayers of the Parish, in consideration of an annuity of 
£250, secured to Lord Spencer on the rates, based on his 
average income from the sale of gravel. The principle 
of Betterment referred to in the Wimbledon case was 
not adopted in the Wandsworth scheme. There arose, 
in consequence, an agitation among the ratepayers of that 
part of the parish which is remote from the Common, 
against the charge for its maintenance; and in 1887 
the Metropolitan Board of Works obtained legislative 
powers for relieving the Parish of the charge, and 
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vesting the Common in them, subject to the annuity to 
Lord Spencer. 

Both these schemes of Wimbledon and Wandsworth 
may be regarded as Regulation schemes under special 
Acts, with the provision for the purchase of the lord's 
rights upon the basis of the average income from the 
sale of gravel or otherwise; they contrast favourably 
with the Act authorising the acquisition of Hampstead 
Heath, passed in the same Session. While Lord 
Spencer's interest was purchased at about £25 per 
acre, that of the Lord of the Manor of Hampstead was 
bought at the rate of about £200 per acre. 

The Wimbledon and Wandsworth Acts were con- 
ducted through Parliament by Mr. Robert Hunter, the 
Solicitor to the Commons Society, and had the cordial 
approval and support of the Society, which looked upon 
them not only as important measures in themselves, but 
as valuable precedents for the permanent preservation 
and regulation of other Commons. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Epping Forest. 

The next case, in order of date, which came up for deci- 
sion in the Law Courts, and by far the most important, 
as affecting the public interests of London, was that of 
Epping Forest. It may be doubted, indeed, whether in 
the annals of litigation there has ever been a Common 
case of such magnitude, involving so many interests, 
or so wide-reaching in the effect of the issues deter- 
mined. Epping Forest, as it now exists, after the abate- 
ment of the numerous inclosures which were effected in 
the twenty years before the commencement of the suit, 
and which had robbed it for a time of half its area, con- 
sists of a little over 6,000 acres of woodland, open to the 
public at all points, extending for a distance of nearly 
thirteen miles from Wanstead on the confines of 
London to the village of Epping, with an irregular 
breadth at its widest part of about one mile, and in its 
narrower parts of about half a mile. Some small 
portions of it are detached from the main Forest, the 
intervening land having been inclosed more than twenty 
years before the commencement of litigation. Apart 
from these, the Forest constitutes a continuous stretch 
of uncultivated land, very much in the condition in 
which it has been from the earliest times of our history. 
It is densely covered with timber, but here and there. 
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there are open spaces of heath or grass. The trees 
are for the most part of hornbeam, beech, and oak, 
which have from early times been pollarded, and 
which were lopped for firewood during the winter 
months, for the benefit either of the Commoners or 
of the inhabitants of certain districts, in a manner 
greatly interfering with their growth and beauty. 
But there are several groves of fine beech trees to 
which this process has fortunately not been applied, 
and some well-grown oaks near to Queen Elizabeth's 
Lodge. 

The Forest was in olden times a part of the much 
wider range of Waltham Forest, a district which ex- 
tended over 60,000 acres in Essex, to which Manwood's 
definition of a royal forest applied : " a territory of woody 
grounds and fruitful pastures, privileged for wild beasts, 
and fowls of forest chase and warren, to rest and abide 
there in the safe protection of the King, for his delight 
and pleasure." This wide district was not all un- 
inclosed land or waste. Probably not more than one- 
fourth or one-fifth of its area, even in very early times, 
was in this condition. The remainder was either 
cultivated land or inclosed woodlands, and was forest 
only in the sense that the forest laws applied to the 
whole of its area. These laws were framed with a view 
to sustain the exclusive right of the Sovereign to sport 
over a wide district. No fences within it could be 
maintained high enough to keep out a doe with her 
fawn ; the farmers were not allowed to drive the deer 
from their crops, on which they fattened ; no buildings 
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oould be erected without the consent of the forest 
authorities, " because of the increase of men and dogs 
and other things which might frighten the deer from 
their food." Trees could not be cut down without the 
same permission. 

Among other rights claimed by the Crown was 
that of entering into any private owner's woods within 
the range of the Forest, and cutting there the branches 
of trees as " broust " for the deer's winter food ; this 
was exercised so late as the nineteenth century. Deer 
and other game were protected for the exclusive sport 
of the Sovereign by most severe laws, enforced in 
Courts peculiar to the Forest, by officers responsible to 
the Crown. 

Dogs in the district were " expeditated," that is, 
three claws of their fore feet were cut close to the ball 
of the foot to prevent their chasing the deer. Mutila- 
tion and even death were the penalties in early times 
for killing a deer. These were mitigated by the Charta 
de Forests, extorted from King John at the same 
time as Magna Charta; but for centuries after, the 
forest laws were very harsh and were enforced with 
rigour. 

The Forest Courts consisted of the Court of Attach- 
ment, presided over by four Verderers, elected by the 
freeholders of the County of Essex, who had summary 
jurisdiction in offences of a trivial character, where the 
damage was not more than fourpence ; and the Court of 
Swainemote, also presided over b}^ the Verderers, assisted 
by a jury of freeholders, who tried for offences of a 
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more serious kind; they could not, however, pro- 
nounce sentence; this was reserved for the highest 
Court of Justice Seat, held at somewhat long intervals, 
and generally presided over by one of the judges of the 
land, who for this purpose was called Chief Justice in 
Eyre. There were numerous minor officials, such as 
master keepers, foresters, agisters, and regarders, whose 
duty it was to preserve the game, and to prevent and 
report encroachments on the forest; woodwards, who 
were charged with looking after the timber ; and reeves, 
who marked the cattle of the Commoners. Over these 
officials was the Lord Warden, an hereditary officer^ 
whose charge it was to maintain the Forest unimpaired 
for the King's pleasure. 

No Court of Justice Seat has been held in Waltham 
Forest since 1670. The Court of Attachment survived 
to a much later period, and was occasionally held in the 
present century, but it gradually became obsolete. 
Verderers ceased to be elected, and in 1870 only a 
single Verderer survived, without power of enforcing 
any rights. 

So long as the forestal rights of the Crown were 
enforced on the lands of private owners beyond the- 
actual Forest, they were the cause of grave hardships. 
In a suit against Sir Bernard Whetstone, Lord of the 
Manor of Woodford, one of the Forest Manors, on the 
part of the Attorney-General, in the year 1700, for 
making illegal fences on his own land, a grievous picture 
is drawn by the defendant, of the losses caused by the 
deer to himself and his tenants. " They were forced," he- 
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said, " to give over ploughing and sowing their arable 
land, of which the greater part of the demesne of his 
Manor consisted. He was still obliged to pay com- 
position, in wheat and oats, for the King's household, 
though not a foot of the demesne had been ploughed 
for the last ten years, by reason of the number of deer, 
which would utterly destroy the corn ; and the cessa- 
tion of ploughing caused the increase of deer, by reason 
that the barren and dry fallows were converted into 
sweet and fresh green pastures to layer and feed the 
cattle." * 

The uninclosed parts of Waltham Forest were 
confined, even in early times, to two wide and distinct 
districts : the one known as Epping Forest, which 
consisted probably of 9,000 acres ; the other, Hainault 
Forest, of about 4,000 acres. It does not appear 
that the ownership of the soil of Epping Forest, or 
of any substantial part of it, was even in early days 
vested in the Crown — at all events, from the time of 
Henry II. at latest. The district had been granted 
out in yet earlier times, in very numerous Manors, 
and the waste land was vested in their Lords, subject 
to the rights of Commoners. Epping Forest alone 
was divided between no fewer than nineteen such 
distinct Manors; Hainault Forest between seven 
Manors. 

Of the Manors in Epping Forest, thirteen were 
granted at various times by successive Sovereigns, from 

♦ Fisher's "Forest of Essex," p. 58. 
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Edward the Confessor and Hai-old* to Henr}'^ II., to 
various religious bodies ; six of them to the Abbey 
of Waltham Holy Cross, three to the Monastery of 
St. Mary, Stratford, and a single Manor to each of 
the following bodies: the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, the Priory of Bermondsey, the Abbey of Barking, 
and the Priory of Christ Church, London. They re- 
mained in these hands till the dissolution of the 
religious houses in the time of Henry VIII., when 
they were appropriated by that Sovereign ; but they 
were subsequently granted by him or his successors 
to private owners, from whom they descended 
to the persons who held them at the time of the 
great suit of the Corporation of London. The other 
Manors, not granted to religious bodies, were at a very 
early period in the hands of private owners, from whom 
they descended by bequest or purchase to their late 
possessors. 

All these grants were subject to the right of the 
Crown, under the Forest Laws, to forbid the inclosure of 
the waste. The Manors included much land that was 
not in the waste of the Forest, and where freehold and 
copyhold tenants had properties, in respect of which 
they had the right of turning out cattle on the waste, 
and the right of pannage, that is, of turning pigs 

*King Harold was a great benefactor to Waltham Abbey. 
Tradition says that he came there to pray before going forth to 
meet the Normans. After his defeat and death, at the battle of 
Hastings, his body waa brought to the Abbey for burial. His tomb- 
stone in the chancel was inscribed with the words *^ Haroldus 
Infelix."— " Epping Forest," by E. N. Buxton, )>. 63. 
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into the Forest to feed upon acorns and beech-mast. 
They had in many cases also the right of lopping 
and pollarding the trees in the waste in the winter 
months, for the supply of wood for fuel for their houses. 
In some Manors these rights of cutting wood were 
strictly regulated, and were called '* assignments." In 
the Manor of Loughton, it will be seen later that the 
inhabitants generally claimed and exercised the custom 
and right of lopping the trees for firewood. It is 
probable that in early times similar customs had been 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of other Manors, and that the 
•'assignments" were in some manner a substitute for 
them. In most of these Manors there were also, till a 
comparatively recent period, common fields, or common- 
able land, such as have already been described. But 
these were all inclosed early in the present century,* 

The origin of the Forest is lost in antiquity. It 
was probably afforested long before the Norman 
Conquest, for though no mention is made of it in 
Domesday Book, yet the paucity of inhabitants in 
these parts, as shown in that survey, tends to prove 
that the district was uncultivated and covered with 
timber. There are a few references to it in very early 
charters, but the earliest description of it is the record 
of a perambulation made immediately after the Charter 
de Foresta, in the ninth year of Henry III., by which 

* Seven hundred acres were inclosed in Cbigwell Manor ; 340 in 
Cbingford ; 534 in Epping ; 360 in Leyton ; 833 in Waltham and its 
dependent Manors. These must all have been common fields, and 
not wastes of Manors or Commons. 
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it was enacted that all lands added to the Eoyal Forests 
by Henry II., Eichard, and John, should be thrown 
out again, and that they were to be viewed for that 
purpose by good and lawful men. A copy of this 
survey exists in the Bodleyan Library. 

It appears from this and other documents that 
this perambulation -substantially coincided with another 
in the reign of Edward I., the record of which also still 
exists. In spite of this, there appear to have been 
disputes from time to time with respect to the extent 
of the Forest, which were not definitely settled till the 
time of the Long Parliament. 

The Forest was in these early periods, and for 
centuries later, the favourite resort of the sovereigns. 
It was described even so late as 1628 by Sir Robert 
Heath as being 

"a very fertile and fruitful soyle; and being full of most 
pleasant and delightful playnes and lawnes, most useful and 
commodious for hunting and chasing of the game or redd and 
falowe deare . . . 

'^especiallie and above all their other fforests, prized and 
esteemed by the King's Majestic, and his said noble pro- 
genitors the Kinf^s and Queenes of this real me of England, as 
well for his and their pleasure, disport, and recreation from those 
pressing cares for the publique weale and safetie, which are in- 
separablie incident to theire kinglie office, as for the interteyne- 
ment of forreigne Princes and Ambassadors, thereby to show 
unto them the honor and magnificence of the Kings and Queenes 
of this Realme.*' 

In the reign of Edward VI. complaint was made 
that the forest laws had been neglected. The King 
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consequently issued a proclamation setting forth that 
"yt hathe byne much brutyd and noysed" among 
diverse of his loving subjects that he intended to 
disafforest the Forest and to destroy the deer and game 
there, whereby many of them had been encouraged to 
destroy the rest and to hinder and disquiet the deer 
and game " sembleably to murdre -and kyll a nombre 
of the said deere not a lyttle to our dyspleasure ; " and 
informing the people that he intended to maintain 
the forest laws as his father or any other of his pro- 
genitors had done, under which every offender was liable 
to imprisonment for three years, and to pay a fine at the 
King's pleasure and to find sureties or abjure the realm. 

Queen Elizabeth, before she came to the throne, 
is said to have hunted in the Forest, probably riding 
over from Hatfield, which was her permanent residence 
and which was at no great distance ; she was also, when 
Queen, occasionally at Chingford, if we are to believe 
the local traditions. 

James I. appears to have valued the right of sport- 
ing in the Forest. A short time after coming to the 
throne he violently scolded his subjects for their ill 
manners in interfering with the sport of himself and 
his family; and threatened not only to enforce the 
Forest laws against all stealers and hunters of deer, and 
to exempt them from his general pardon, but to debar 
any person of quality so offending from his presence, 
and to proceed against those who provoked his dis- 
pleasure, by martial law ! * 

• Fisher's "Forest of Essex," p. 197. 
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Charles I., more with the object of raising monej^ 
than of enjoying sport, revived the claims of the Crown 
to the widest possible boundaries of the Forest. By his 
direction, extortionate demands were made on land- 
owners to buy off the dormant rights of forest, in 
respect of all the Eoyal Forests, and nowhere to a 
greater extent than -in Essex. In this county alone the 
King is said to have raised by such means no less a sum 
than £300,000. These claims of forestal rights were 
reckoned, with the compelling of knighthood, with 
tonnage and poundage dues, and ship money, among 
the national grievances ; they were no doubt planned 
and carried out, with the help of Sir John Finch, his 
Attorney- Greneral,* and others, in order to raise money 
for the King, without the aid of Parliament. It was 
not till 1641 that the King found it necessary to 
retrace his steps. On March 16 in that year, just four 
months after the meeting of the Long Parliament, the 
Earl of Holland signified to the House of Lords that 
the King had commanded him to let them know " that, 
His Majesty understanding that the forest laws are 
grievous to the subjects of this Kingdom, His Majesty, 
out of his grace and goodness to his people, is willing 
to lay down all the new bounds of his Forests in 

• Lord Falkland, in opening the impeachment of Finch, said of 
him, "He gave our goods to the King, our lands to the deer, our 
liberties to the sheriffs ; so that there was no way by which we had 
not been oppressed and destroyed, if the power of this person had 
been equal to his will, or that the will of His Majesty had been equal 
to his power." 
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this Kingdom as they were before the late Justice's 
seat lield." An Act was passed in the same year, 
declaring that thenceforth the limits and bounds of 
all the Forests should be taken to extend no further 
than those commonly reputed in the twentieth year of 
James I. ; and all subsequent acts, by which the 
bounds of the Forests were further extended, were 
declared void. 

Almost immediately after the passing of this Act, a 
l>erambulation of Waltham Forest was made by virtue of 
a Commission under the Great Seal, directed to the Earl 
of Warwick and forty-four other Commissioners. The 
boundaries shown in the map attached to this survey 
agree almost exactly with those laid down in 1301. 
Thus ended a controversy about the bounds of the 
Forest, which had lasted from the time of King 
John. 

That Charles I. was actuated mainly by the desire 
to raise money, and cared little about the maintenance 
of the Forest, is evident from the fact that he con- 
templated a scheme for wholly disafforesting Waltham 
Forest. There is extant a State paper in the Eecord 
Office, giving a list of landowners of the district and 
their claims under a scheme for this purpose. Had he 
been able to carry it out, it would probably have re- 
sulted in large gains to him. For the disafforesting of 
the comparatively small Forest of Gaultres, he received as 
his share the sum of £20,000. For that of the Forest 
of Dean, if it had been caiTied out, he was to receive 
£106,000, and a fee farm rent of £1,600 a year for 
I 
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ever. It will be seon later that he authorised the 
disafforesting of Malvern Forest by Cornelius Ver- 
mu^'^den, and probably received a very large sum 
for it. 

The Forest of Walthain was in even greater danger 
of extinction during the Commonwealth. On the 22nd 
of November, 1G53, the then Parliament passed an Act 
vesting all Forests and all honours and lands within 
their precincts and perambulations, belonging to the 
late King, his relict or eldest son, and all royalties, 
privileges, etc., belonging to them, in trustees, to be 
sold for the benefit of the Commonwealth. But 
Cromwell in the following year took the matter out of 
the hands of the Parliament, and soon afterwards we 
hear less of the Commonwealth and more of the Pro- 
tector. In 1654 an ordinance was made by ** His 
Highness the Lord Protector, by and wdth the advice 
and consent of his Council," that Commissioners should 
be appointed by His Highness under the Great Seal to 
survey all the late King's Forests, according to the 
perambulations made in 1 7 Car. I., and to consider how 
the same might, both for the present and the future, be 
best improved and disposed for the benefit and advan- 
tage of the Commonwealth. They were directed to 
make minute inquiries into the situation of the Forests, 
and the public and private rights in them, includ- 
ing rights of wood and pasture ; to hear and deter- 
mine claims of rights and interests ; to make allot- 
ments in satisfaction of them, and for highways, and 
to treat for the disafforesting of all forest lands. 
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The Commissioners — Widdrington, Whitelocke, 
Sydenham, and Montagu — recommended that the 
forest rights of His Highness should he restored, and 
the Courts re-estahlished. They reported to the 
Council that the forests heing already hy Act of 
Parliament vested in trustees to be sold for certain 
uses, there was a doubt as to the title, and a difficulty 
either in selling or leasing. It was therefore suggested 
that four forests should be sold by way of experi- 
ment, and as to the rest, that " Lawnes and Inclosures 
belonging to His Highness should be let from year 
to year at the best rates that could be got for them ; 
that fellable coppice woods should be preserved till fit 
for sale and then sold ; and that for finding out and 
restoring His Highness' rights in Forests, preservation 
of timber, punishments of wastes, spoiles, encroachments 
and other trespasses committed within the Forests, 
officers should be supplied."* They also recommended 
that the Forest Courts should be re-established for the 
enforcement of the forestal rights. 

Nothing, however, was done in pursuance of these 
recommendations during the remaining years of the 
Commonwealth. On the restoration of the Monarchy 
the Forest Courts were re-constituted. Charles II. 
occasionally hunted in the district ; but after his time it 
does not appear that the Forest was ever again resorted 
to by Royalty for sport. It was probably due to this 
that, by degrees, the forestal rights of the Crown, over 
other lands than the waste of the Forest, were allowed 

* Fisher's ''Forest of Essex," p. 50. 
I2 
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to lapse, and were ultimately abandoned, and the 
Forest was practically limited to the two main dis- 
tricts of open land — those of Epping Forest and 
Hainan It Forest. 

In the Report of the Land Revenue Commissioners 
for 1793, it is stated that Epping Forest then con- 
sisted of 9,000 acres of open land. It appears that 
already the Forest was frequented by the public from 
Jjondon for recreation, for the Commissioners, in very 
strong terms, said that it was most important that 
nothing should be done to countenance its inclosure, 
and especially so because of its close proximity to the 
Metropolis. 

From a report made by the Lord Warden, in 1813, 
as to the prevailing abuses, it appears that gravel and 
sand pits were open in all directions in the Forest, and 
that the materials were used without restraint ; the turf 
was removed from large areas of ground ; bushes and 
underwood were cut and taken away at pleasure ; deer- 
stealers were so numerous that there was hardly a 
house for miles round the Forest which did not contain 
one or more ; encroachments and inclosures were made 
in various parts ; oak timber was shamefully destroyed ; 
young trees were wasted, and pollards and underwood 
were lopped and carried away.* 

From 1793 to 184S an almost continuous series of 
small inclosures took place of the waste land in the 
Forest, but generally by arrangement between the Lords 
of Manors and their Commoners, and with a report of 

♦ Fisher's " Forest of Essex/' p. 33G. 
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the verderers that no injury would be done to the rights 
of the Crown. In 1805, the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests sold the Manor of West Ham with its wastes 
and forestal rights. The result of these inclosures 
was that the area of what was strictly forest or open 
land in Epping Forest was reduced, by the year 1848, 
from U,000 to 7,000 acres. 

This process was facilitated by the fact, that from 
the beginning of the present century, the Court of 
Attachment in the Forest, which was specially charged 
with the duty of preventing inclosures, gradually fell 
into desuetude. The growth of London also, and the 
proximity of a large population, made it difficult to 
maintain the forest laws. 

The old use and value of the Forest for sporting 
purposes came to be disregarded, while its new value in 
relation to the health, recreation, and enjoyment of 
the great and constantly growing population of London, 
was not as yet recognised and appreciated. The 
general current of public opinion was still in favour of 
the inclosure of common lands. It was mindful of 
the vices and hardships of the forest laws, as enforced 
in olden times, and sympathised rather with the 
owners of land in the Forest, as against the claims 
of the Crown, and looked with utilitarian views to the 
greater return of produce or rent, which could be 
obtained from inclosed land, than from common or 
forest land. 

In 1848 a Committee of the House of Commons, 
presided over by Lord Duncan, took this view both of 
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Epping and Hainault Forests. It recommended the 
inclosure of the latter, where the Crown was the 
Lord of the Manor, and with respect to Epping Forest 
advised that it should be disafiForested, and that the 
Crown should sell its forestal rights to the Lords of 
Manors. It accompanied this, however, with a recom- 
mendation that something should be done to preserve a 
portion of the Forest for the enjoyment and recreation 
of the public. In the following year a Royal Com- 
mission on the subject of the Crown Lands, presided 
over by the late Lord Portman, took a different view 
from that of Lord Duncan's Committee. It emphatic- 
ally recommended that the Crown rights over Epping 
Forest should be defended, observing that no injustice 
would result from such a course to private owners, 
inasmuch as they held their lands under original 
grants from the Crown, with the full knowledge of the 
existence of such rights. 

Two years later the Legislature sanctioned a course in 
pursuance of the recommendations of Lord Duncan's 

* Committee, and opposed to those of Lord Portman's Com- 
mission, by agreeing to a measure for the disaiforesting of 
Hainault Forest. This Forest, like that of Epping, had 
been divided among several distinct Manors, some of 
which in very early times had been granted by the 
Crown to the Abbey of Barking. On the dissolution of 
the Abbey by Henry VITI., these Manors were re- 
tained by the Crown, and were not re-granted to private 
owners. A large part of Hainault Forest, therefore, 

' was practically the property of the Crown, subject to 
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the rights of the Commoners of the district, of turning 
out cattle in it. 

la 1S51 an Act was passed (14 and 15 Victoria c. 
43) for the disafforesting of Hainault Forest and for its 
inclosure. The waste consisted of 4,000 acres, of which 
2,842 were in the Manors belonging to the Crown ; and 
in this part was the beautiful King's Wood — a far finer 
woodland district than anything in Epping Forest. Of 
this, 1,917 acres were allotted to the Crown, and the re- 
mainder was given in compensation to the Commoners. 
The Lord Warden received £5,250 in compensation for 
the abolition of his hereditary office. The trees were 
grubbed on the Crown allotments, at a cost of £42,000, 
which was paid for by the sale of timber. The cleared 
land was laid out in farms. As a result, in 1863, the 
rent of the land was £4,000 a year as compared with an 
annual income from the Forest of £500. But it resulted 
that there was lost for ever one of the most beautiful of 
natural Forests in the south of England, within easy 
reach of London. Not a protest seems to have been 
raised against this course, either in Parliament, or on 
the part of the Press or the public. 

In view of this proceeding of the Crown, it was 
perhaps to be expected that the owners of the Manors in 
Epping Forest should consider that they were only pur- 
suing the same public policy, in endeavouring to follow 
its example, by inclosing the waste lands of the Forest 
within their several Manors, but with little regard for the 
rights of Commoners, and still less for the rights or inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of their districts, or of the people 
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of London. Their action was greatly facilitated and 
promoted by that of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, who, in pursuance of the recommendations of 
Lord Duncan's Committee, and without any authority 
from Parliament, offered to sell to the Lords of Manors 
the forestal rights of the Crown over the waste lands of 
Epping Forest, at the rate of about £5 per acre. The 
efiect of this was to extinguish these rights, and to leave 
the Lords of Manors, who bought them, free to deal with 
their Commoners, or to inclose in spite of them — a 
process which was practically impossible so long as the 
Crown rights were enforced. 

The Lords of Manors of about a half of the Forest 
availed themselves of this offer, and bought up and 
extinguished the forestal rights of the Crown over their 
respective Manors. The more sales of this kind that 
were effected, the greater became the difficulty of main- 
taining the Crown rights, where they still subsisted in 
law. The Department further directed that the deer 
should be killed down; and, although the deer were 
never quite destroyed, the district ceased practically to 
be a forest in the legal sense of the term. The sale 
of the Crown rights over 3,513 acres produced £15,793. 

The process of inclosure was further facilitated by 
the fact that, some years previously, the hereditary office 
of Lord Warden had, through his wife, the last repre- 
sentative of the Earls of Tylney, fallen to Mr. Wellesley 
Pole,* later Lord Mornington, a dissolute spendthrift, 

* This pei'son, whose memory still survives in the well-know u 
line of ** Rejected Addresfcea '^ — 

*• Long may Long Wellesley Tylney Long Pole live," 
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who was also the Lord of four or five of the 
Manors within the Forest. He reduced the Ver- 
derers' Court to impotence by appointing his own 
solicitor to be its steward, and in lieu of maintain- 
ing the Forest as he was bound in duty to do, he 
led the way to its destruction by inclosing and ap- 
propriating a great part of its waste within his own 
Manors. 

It was to be expected that his example would 
quickly be followed by others of the Lords of Manors. 
By the year 1851 the area of the Forest was reduced 
to 6,000 acres. In the years which ensued further 
large inclosures of the Forest were made by many of the 
Lords of Manors, some of them by arrangement with 
such of the Commoners as they were willing to recog- 
nise as having rights ; others without any regard for 
the Commoners ; some of them in respect of land where 
the Crown rights had been bought ; others where 
the land was still subject by law to these forestal 
rights. 

Meanwhile, the fate of Hainault Forest, and the 
increasing inclosures of Epping Forest, began to 
disturb the public mind, and to raise the question 
whether it was really for the interest of the people of 

acquired through his wife a property with a rent roll of £70,000 a 
year. By reckless extravagance he dissipated the whole of it in a 
very few years. He fled the country to avoid his creditors, and 
became a pensioner on his brother, the Duke of Wellington. His 
wife died of a broken heart ; his children wei-e taken from him by 
the Ck)urt of Chancery. His mansion at Wanstead was pulled 
down. 
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liondon that they should be deprived altogether of 
sucli open spaces. 

In 1863, Mr. Peacocke, one of the members for the 
County of Essex, induced the House of Commons 
to pass an address to the Crown, praying that thence- 
forward there should be no further sales of its forestal 
rights in Epping Forest. 

In the same year a Committee of the House of 
Commons inquired into the subject of the Forest 
and reported upon the inclosures. It was of opinion 
that to employ the forestal rights of the Crown to 
obstruct the process of inclosure to which Lords of 
Manors and their Commoners were entitled, would be 
of doubtful justice, and would probably fail in effect. 
It recommended the sanction of Parliament for the 
inclosure of the residue of the Forest, and for the 
ascertainment of rights, and that partly by these 
means, and partly by purchase, an adequate portion 
of the waste should be secured for the purposes of 
health and recreation, for which the Forest had been 
from time immemorial enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis. 

In the Committee on London Commons in 1865, 
Epping Forest again formed the subject of inquiry. 
In its report, already referred to, the recent inclosures 
of the waste were described, and the opinion was 
expressed that they would prove to be illegal if 
challenged in the Courts of Law. The report of this 
Committee was followed by still further and larger 
inclosures of the Forest, the Lords of Manors being 
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eager to challenge its conclusions as to their rights, and 
to vindicate their claims to inclose. The Commoners, 
a scattered and feeble folk, were little considered. The 
nature of their rights being ignored, or not understood, 
it was contended that they could only turn out their 
cattle upon the wastes of the Manors in which their 
lands were situate, and that the absence of boundary 
fences alone was the foundation of the right or practice 
of allowing their beasts to stray over the wastes of the 
other Forest Manors. Many of these inclosures were 
made by virtue of alleged customs of the Manors 
to inclose with the consent of the homage-juries 
of the copyhold tenants, summoned to the Manor 
Courts. In some cases these Courts were held very 
irregularly, and if anyone attended for the purpose 
of objecting to grants of the waste, the Court at 
which they were to be made was not opened till eight 
or nine o'clock at night, when the wearied objectors 
had departed. In one Manor the homage summoned 
consisted of persons who were to receive grants of 
waste ; when it came to the turn of one of them to 
receive a piece of land, he retired from the homage, and 
another took his place; and when the grant had been 
made to him, he returned to his post and assisted in 
granting land to others. Thus the rights of the Com- 
moners were overridden by collusive acts, which in 
theory were done according to the custom of the 
Manor. In other Manors the Commoners were left to 
take any remedy which they could find. In the 
Manor of Wanstead, between 1851 and 1869, there were 
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102 inclosures, containing over 286 acres. In that of 
Woodford, 146 inclosures of 205 acres. In Ruckholt 
Manor, 22 inclosures of 41 acres. In Higham Hills 
Manor 4 inclosures of 96 acres. The area of the 
open Forest was reduced by these and other inclosures, 
which were effected since 1851, from 6,000 acres to 
3,000 acres. 

The largest of these operations was that in the 
Manor of Loughton, the lord of which was Mr. Mait- 
land, who was also rector of the parish. This gentle- 
man inclosed in one swoop the whole of the waste of the 
Forest within his Manor, consisting of about 1,300 acres, 
with the exception of a trifling allotment of about nine 
acres, which he left for the recreation of the villagers. 
He attempted, in fact, a general inclosure without an 
Act of Parliament. He allotted portions of the land in 
extinguishment of the rights of those tenants of his 
Manor whom he admitted to be entitled. He bought 
up others of these rights for money. He compensated 
others of his copyholders by enfranchisement; and 
having, as he believed, settled with all of them, he 
held himself entitled to the bulk of the land inclosed. 
A stout fence was erected round the whole of the 
inclosures ; the public was shut out ; and a commence- 
ment was made of clearing the Forest by cutting down 
the trees. 

The inhabitants of this Manor had, from time im- 
memorial, enjoyed the right of lopping the trees, for 
firewood, during the winter months, from St. Martin's 
Day, November 11, to St. George's Day, April 23. It 
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was the tradition of the people that this custom had its 
origin in a grant from Queen Elizabeth, and that it was 
conditional on their beginning to lop the trees as the 
clock struck the hour of midnight on the preceding night. 
They were wont to meet for that purpose at Staples 
Hill within the Forest, wliere, after lighting a fire and 
celebrating the occasion by draughts of beer, they 
lopped from twelve till two o'clock, and then returned 
to their homes. The branches, according to the custom, 
could not be faggoted in the Forest, but were made 
into heaps six feet high, and were then drawn out of 
the Forest in sledges. In olden times the first load 
was drawn out by white horses. The wood could only 
be cut for the use of the inhabitants of the parish. 
Whatever the origin of this right may have been, it 
was certainly much older than the time of Queen 
Elizabeth ; for the rolls of the Manor in the early part 
of her reign mention the user as a custom. As there 
is generally some foundation for such traditions, it is 
possible the Queen may have confirmed this customary 
right by some document, which has since been lost. 
Whatever the origin of the custom, there cannot be a 
doubt that it had been persistently maintained by the 
inhabitants of Loughton for many centuries. 

The story ran that about a century ago, the then 
Lord of the Manor, wishing to extinguish the custom, 
invited all his parishioners to a banquet on the eve of St. 
Martiu's Day, and plied them plentifully with liquor, in 
the hope that midnight would find them in such a condi- 
tion that they would be unable to perambulate the Forest, 
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SO as to maintain their rights. One man, however, 
kept his head clear of liquor, and stole from the feast 
at midnight, perambulated the Forest, and exercised 
his right by lopping some trees, and having done so 
returned to the feast, where he found his friends still 
being plied with drink ; the lord, thereupon, angry 
at the failure of his scheme, bid them begone with 
many curses. Whether the story be true or not, the 
tradition as to the necessity for observing the mid- 
night programme on St. Martin's Eve was firmly planted 
in the minds of the people. 

After Mr. Maitland's great indosure, when the day 
arrived, in 1866, for the annual assertion of the custom, a 
labouring man named Willingale, with his two sons, 
who had in past years made a living, during the winter 
months, by lopping wood for their neighbours, went 
out as usual at midnight, broke in upon the lord's 
fences, perambulated the Forest, and lopped the trees 
in accordance with the custom. For this act in 
vindication of their rights, the three Willingales were 
summoned a few days later by the Lord of the Manor 
before the local justices ; and although they protested 
that they were only asserting their rights according to 
the custom, which should have ousted the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates, they were convicted of malicious 
trespass on property, and were sent to prison for two 
months with hard labour. It turned out that one at 
least of the magistrates had received an allotment of 
the inclosed lands in compensation for his rights. One 
of Willingale's sons was put into a damp cell in the 
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prison, where he caught a severe cold, which developed 
into pneumonia, and resulted in his death. 

These high-handed proceedings caused great indig- 
nation in the district and in the East of London. 
Meetings were held to protest against the inclosures 
of Loughton. When Willingale came out of prison, 
he was advised to seek the aid of the Commons Society. 
It appeared to the Society that the custom of the 
people of Loughton was such that, if supported by 
legal proceedings, it might result in defeating the in- 
closures, and in preserving this part of the Forest. A 
fund of £1,000 was raised among its leading members — 
the half of it from Sir T. Fowell Buxton, an owner 
and resident within the range of the Forest ; and a 
suit was commenced in the name of Willingale, on 
behalf of the inhabitants of Loughton, claiming the 
right to lop the trees in that part of the Forest during 
the winter months, and asking for an injunction to 
restrain Mr. Maitland from cutting down ihe trees 
and inclosing the Forest. Another suit of the same 
kind was commenced in the name of a freehold tenant 
of the Manor named Castell, claiming the right 
of lopping the trees as a commonable right. An 
interim injunction was thereupon obtained to prevent 
Mr. Maitland cutting down the trees of the Forest, 
pending the hearing of Willingale's suit. 

The case thus asserted, on behalf of the inhabitants 
of Loughton, was not free from difficulty, owing to 
the technical rule of law already alluded to, that the 
inhabitants of a place are too vague a body to enjoy a 
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custom or to prescribe for a right of a profitable kind. It 
will be seen, however, that some years later the custom 
received legal recognition, and that the inhabitants 
were compensated for it on the final settlement of the 
Forest. 

Meanwhile, in the suit on their behalf, the claim 
made was that, "by ancient charter from the Crown, 
the right was granted to the labouring and poor people 
inhabiting the parish to lop or cut boughs and branches, 
above seven feet from the ground, for the proper use 
and consumption of themselves, and for sale, for their 
own relief, to all or any of the inhabitants for their 
consumption within the parish as fuel ; that the charter 
which was formerly among the records of the Forest 
Court, called the Verderers' Court, had, together witli 
other records, been long since lost or improperly dis- 
posed of; but that there were divers documents and 
entries in the Court rolls relating to the Manor, 
referring to and containing evidence of the charter." 

To this the defendant made a preliminary legal 
objection, or demurrer, on the grounds that the inhabit- 
ants of a parish are too vague a class of persons to 
claim such a right by prescription, and that the right 
itself could not exist at law, being a claim to take 
profits in another man's land. 

These objections were argued for three days in the 
Rolls Court before Lord Romilly, who, in his judgment, 
overruled the demurrer. In doing so he said — 

" A passage has been cited from Shepherd^s '* Touchstone '^ to 
the effect that a grant cannot be made to the inhabitants of a 
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village as sucb^ but although they may be all capable of taking 
individually as grantees^ yet they cannot under that general 
designation ; but that passage applies solely to grants by private 
individuals. On the other hand^ several authorities were cited 
by Mr. Joshua Williams to establish the proposition that a 
grant by the Crown to a class of persons is good. The dis- 
tinction between a grant by a private individual and a grant 
by the Crown is this : that as the Crown has the power to 
create a Corporation, so, if it is necessary for the purpose of 
establishing the validity of the grant, the grantees will be 
treated as a corporation quoad the grant, which is not the case 
with a grant by a private individual, because a private individual 
has no power oE erecting a corporation. . . . Another cir- 
cumstance which is very strongly in favour of the suit is that 
it is a grant by the Crown in derogation of its forestal rights. 
The forestal rights were excessively oppressive upon the inhabit- 
ants, and accordingly the Crown frequently made to the in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood of a forest, certain grants in 
derogation of those rights, which grants, though they might 
not be good in every other respect, were good as far as they 
were in derogation of the forestal rights/' * 

The legal objections being thus disposed of, there 
remained the question of fact to be determined on the 
main trial of the case — namely, whether there was 
sufficient evidence to justify the presumption that a 
grant had heen made to the inhabitants in ancient times 
of the right claimed by them, though the charter itself 
had been lost. This was not decided in the Willingale 
suit, for the old man died in 1870, before his case came 
on for hearing, and his death abated the proceedings. 
During the four years between the commencement of 
the suit and his death, it had been difficult for him to 

* Willingale v, Maitland, L.B. 3 Eq., 103. 
J 
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find employment in Loughton, owing to the part he 
was taking in maintaining this suit against the chief 
owner of land in the parish ; it was necessary, there- 
fore, to make him an allowance of a pound a week. 
Much difficulty, also, was experienced in finding a 
lodging for him in the village, without which he would 
have ceased to be an inhabitant. During this time he 
was more than once offered "a lai^e sum — as much, it 
was said, as £500 — to abandon the suit. I had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the old man, and always found him 
determined to stand by the case and to reject all such 
offers. His treatment by the magistrates and the death 
of his son aggravated the feeling of injustice, caused by 
the arbitrary inclosure of Mr. Maitland, in disregard 
of the rights of the Loughton people. Though 
Willingale's death abated the suit and prevented the 
issues being tried, there cannot be a doubt that the 
ultimate saving of the Forest was largely due to this 
case. It practically kept the Forest in statu quo for four 
years, until the commencement of the great Corporation 
suit. It prevented the destruction of the trees in 
the Manor of Loughton. It gave time and opportunity 
for a closer examination of the Rolls of the Manor 
and of the ancient Forest records. As the result 
of this examination, the opinion was formed that, 
without much greater funds than were then in hand, 
it would be difficult to impeach the general inclosures 
of the Forest ; but that if some Commoner with ainple 
means could be found willing to do so, there was every 
prospect of success* 
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It was not easy to find such a Commoner. The 
principal landowners in the district who were Com- 
moners, and not Lords of Manors, were either in- 
different to the inclosure of the Forest, or had already 
been bought off by allotments from it, or were afraid 
to incur the great hostility of their class, who were 
generally ranged on the side of the Lords of 
Manors. The case differed greatly from those of other 
suburban Commons, where the residents in villas 
around them were almost invariably opposed in interest 
and sympathy to inclosures, and could be relied 
upon to resist them. In Epping Forest the prize 
was great; the persons really interested against 
inclosure were few. It was not found possible there- 
fore to enlist the larger Commoners in any sufficient 
number to fight the battle with the confederated Lords 
•of Manors. 

Fortunately, however, inquiry showed that among 
the owners of land within the precincts of the old 
Forest, having common rights, was the Corporation of 
London. They were possessors of an estate of 200 
acres at Little Ilford, in the Manor of Wan stead. They 
had bought this property for the purpose of a cemetery ; 
a portion of it had been devoted to this object, 
and the residue was let as a fawn. Common rights 
were undoubtedly attached to this estate, in respect 
at least of that part of the Forest within the Manor in 
which it was situate. It was decided, therefore, to 
make every effort to induce the Corporation to under- 
take the great task of impeaching the inclosures of the 
J 2 
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Forest, and of restoring it to its pristine extent, for the 
benefit of the people of London. 

I introduced to the Lord Mayor a deputation of 
persons interested in the preservation of Epping Forest. 
We insisted on the importance of the subject, and 
represented that the Corporation would acquire great 
and lasting honour by fighting the cause of London 
generally. We pointed out the old connection of the 
City of London with the Forest in respect of the annual 
Easter hunt; we urged them to take up the cudgels 
against the Lords of Manors on behalf of their 
common rights at Ilford. The Lord Mayor gave a 
friendly ear to our representatives. Mr. Scott, the 
City Chamberlain, also took up the subject with great 
ardour, and it was mainly at his instance that the Cor- 
poration was induced to move in the matter. This body, 
with a keen eye to its advantage, perceived that great 
popularity might be achieved by fighting for the interest 
of the public in a case of such importance and magnitude, 
and was the more inclined to embark on it at a time 
when the separate exclusive rights of the Corporation 
were threatened by the demands of London generally for 
a single Municipal Government. 

The Corporation having decided to take up the case 
of Epping Forest, -and to fight the cause of the 
Commoners and the public, I felt that their pro- 
ceedings could only be conducted to a successful 
conclusion if piloted through the quicksands of the 
Law Courts by a lawyer familiar with such cases, and 
fully instructed in the intricate law of Commons. I 
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personally suggested to the Lord Mayor, in an interview 
on the subject, that the official City Solicitor, however 
able as a man of business, would probably be at sea on 
such a special subject, and that the wise course would 
be to associate with him the Solicitor of the Commons 
Society, Mr. Kobert Hunter, who had been engaged in 
all the great Commons cases, who had brought so many 
of them to a successful conclusion, and who in the 
Willingale case had already made himself acquainted 
with much of the history and rights of the Forest. 
Fortunately, my advice was followed, and the great suit 
which was then initiated was practically conducted, on 
behalf of the City Solicitor, by Mr. Eobert Hunter. 

The efiect of ample funds for the prosecution of the 
great cause of saving the Forest was soon visible. They 
enabled a much more searching and complete investi- 
gation of the records of the Forest to be made than 
had hitherto been possible ; and this led to a discovery 
of the utmost importance, which was the keystone to 
the subsequent success of the Corporation suit. 

It had long been the contention of the Lords of 
Manors that each of their Manors was entirely distinct 
from all others in the Forest, that the Commoners of 
each had rights of common only in the waste of their 
particular Manor, and not generally over the whole 
of the Forest. In this view, the process of inclosure 
by a Lord of the Manor of the forest waste within the 
boundaries of his own district was comparatively easy, 
for it was only necessary for him to come to terms 
with this limited number of Commoners; and after 
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he had once settled with the principal landowners 
having rights of common therein, it would be diflBcult, 
if not impossible, for any smaller Commoner to challenge 
him in the Law Courts, and to incur the enormous costs 
of a suit. The prize within the grasp of the Lords of 
Manors was most valuable. The Forest land when in- 
closed would be worth in many parts from £1,000 and 
upwards per acre. They reckoned upon gradually 
buying up the rights of the important Commoners, 
either in money or by allotments of the Forest, and 
then approving under the Statute of Merton, and on 
frightening the smaller Commoners, by arbitrary in- 
closure, against contesting their rights. For this pur- 
pose, then, it was all important for them to show that 
the Commoners of a particular Manor were confined to 
it alone, and had no rights over the whole of the Forest, 
or over the wastes of other Manors. 

The researches of Mr. Hunter into the ancient records 
led to the discovery that this view of the Forest was 
unsound, that instead of being a congeries of separate 
Manors, the Forest was one great waste, over which the 
Commoners of every one of the nineteen Manors had the 
right of turning out their cattle, without the obligation 
of confining them to their particular districts. The 
importance of this discovery could not be over-rated. 
It at once became clear that the arrangements, made for 
inclosure by the several Lords of Manors with their 
respective Commoners, were wholly invalid, and without 
eflfect upon the rights not only of the other Commoners of 
their own Manors, but of all the numerous Commonei's in 
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every other part of the Forest. It became equally certain 
that any single Commoner in any part of the Forest, no 
matter what Manor he belonged to, could contest and 
upset the inclosures made by any one or all of the Lords 
of Manors in every other part of the Forest. It followed 
that the Corporation of London, by virtue of their pro- 
perty at Ilford, had rights of common over the whole 
Forest, and could in a single suit challenge and impeach 
every one of the inclosures, which had been made by all 
the Lords of Manors and others within recent years. 

On this discovery — the importance and legal bearing 
of which was confirmed by the Counsel employed in the 
case — ^it was determined to initiate a single great suit 
in the name of the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London, in whom the Ilford Estate was vested, 
ou behalf of the Corporation, against sixteen out of the 
nineteen Lords of Manors, who had appropriated por- 
tions of the Forest by inclosures within recent years. 
In this suit the Corporation claimed on behalf of all 
the owners and occupiers of land, within the precincts of 
the ancient Forest of Waltham, without reference to 
their tenancy in any Manor, the right of common of 
pasture over the whole of the waste lands of the Forest, 
and asked for an injunction to abate existing inclosures, 
and to restrain the Lords of Manors and others from 
further encroachments. 

With the object of providing themselves with funds 
for this great suit, and to enable them to undertake 
charge of the Forest and other Commons within reach 
of, London, the Corporation induced Parliament to 
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prolong to them, for thirty years, a small fixed duty, 
amounting to about £20,000 a year, on grain imported 
into London, in lieu of a much wider charge, which 
they had claimed, from time immemorial, for the metage 
of grain. The Act authorising this provided that 
the proceeds should be expended on the preservation of 
Commons and open spaces within twenty-five miles of 
the centre of London. But at the instance of the 
Metropolitan Board, who were jealous of their own 
jurisdiction, there were excepted from this provision 
such Commons and open spaces as were within the 
district of that Board. As Epping Forest lies beyond 
this district, but within twenty-five miles of London, 
the Corporation were able to use the funds provided by 
this Act, for the maintenance of their suit and for the 
ultimate settlement of the question. 

The great suit was commenced in the month of July, 
1871. The Lords of Manors at once replied to it by 
demurring to the case set up by the Corporation, 
alleging that such a claim to a right of common of 
pasture over the whole of the Forest could not be valid 
at law. The demurrer was overruled by the Master of 
the EoUs, Lord Eomilly, and his decision was main- 
tained on appeal by the Lords Justices. It will be well 
to quote from the judgment of Lord Justice Mellish : 

'*The right/' he said, "alleged in the Bill is, in my opinion, 
a right on the part of all the owners of lands in the Forest, for 
themselves and their tenants occupiers of lands in the Forest, to 
common over the wastes of the Forest. I can see no reason 
why the right may not have a legal existence. I think it is 
possible that the King, when the Forest was originally formed, 
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might have created that right. If^ at the time when the Forest 
was originally formed^ the land was the property of the Crown^ 
I cannot see why the King, when he formed the Manors, might 
not have granted to the Lord of each Manor, for himself and his 
tenants, a right of common over all the wastes of the Forest. 
Or if the lands were not the lands of the Crown at the time 
when the Forest was formed, then the Forest might have been 
formed with the consent of the owners of the land over which the 
Forest was formed, because in point of law the King could not 
make a man's land into Forest without some agreement or 
consent from him. Then it may have been part of the arrange- 
ment by which the Forest was formed that all the owners of 
lands within the Forest were to have rights of common over 
the wastes of the Forest.'^ * 

This important preliminary legal point being deter- 
mined, it remained to investigate and decide the issues 
of fact. Before, however, describing the result of the 
suit, it is necessary to point out other proceedings in 
Parliament on the subject of the Forest. 

The continued inclosures in the various Manors of 
Epping Forest, and the consequent rapid shrinkage of 
its area, at last thoroughly aroused the attention of the 
public, and there were loud complaints against the 
Government for not enforcing the Crown rights, for the 
purpose of abating the inclosures and preserving the 
Forest. Especially had the action of a Mr. Hodgson 
excited indignation. This gentleman had within very 
recent years inclosed upwards of 300 acres of Forest in 
the Manor of Chingford, over which the Crown still 
retained its forestal rights, had cut down all the trees 

* Glasse v. Commissioners of Sewers. L.R. 7, Oh. 456. 
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upon them, and had warned off the Crown officers from 
the land. He had done this with impunity. 

In 1866, in consequence of the pressure of public 
opinion, and the reports of the several Committees 
which had dealt with the subject, a measure was 
passed transferring the management of the Crov^ii 
rights in the Forest from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests — who regarded the property of the Croi?vni 
only from the point of view of income and profits, and 
who had been the instruments of the sale of the Crown 
rights over more than a half of the Forest — to the 
Office of Works, presumably with the object of en- 
forcing those rights, in the interest of the public, for 
the abatement of inclosures and for the preservation of 
the Forest. 

In the same session, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— Mr. Gladstone — in answer to a question on the sub- 
ject, stated that, with the entire sanction of the Queen, 
these rights would be enforced in accordance with the 
desire so often expressed by Parliament. Nothing, 
however, followed upon this, and the inclosures re- 
mained unabated, and continued to increase in number. 
In 1869, an influential deputation waited on the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — Mr. Lowe — with whom 
practically rested the question whether to risk the public 
money in vindication of these rights. They got little 
satisfaction, however, from him. He treated the whole 
subject with contempt and sarcasm, and declined ta 
take any step in the Courts of Law for the enforcement 
of the Crown's rights. 
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In consequence of this rebuff, Mr. Faweett, on 
February 14th, 1870, in a most able speech, brought 
the whole subject of the inclosures of Epping Forest 
before the House of Commons, and moved an address 
to the Crown, praying that Her Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to defend the rights of the Crown 
over the Forest, so that it might be preserved as an 
open space for the recreation of the people. 

Mr. Faweett was replied to by the Solicitor-General 
(now Lord Coleridge), who said he approached the 
subject with every sympathy for the object in view, 
namely, the preservation of Epping Forest, and without 
the smallest desire to throw any impediment in the way. 

*' If it were true/' he said, " that any rights of the Crown 
had been interfered with, in which the subjects of the Crown 
shared, and if it could be shown that by a simple and cheap 
mode the Crown could maintain its own rights, and by maintain* 
ing its rights, maintain practically and effectively the rights of 
the subjects, he should decidedly approve the interference of the 
Crown. Indeed, he would go further and say that if the rights of 
the Crown were of such a character that they could be exchanged 
for something of a substantial value — ^as, for instance, if the 
Crown by parting with its rights over 3,000 acres could obtain 
300 acres elsewhere of open space — it would be a sensible thing to 
do so/' 

He then proceeded to point out the grave difficulties 

in the way of enforcement of these rights. 

" They were asked,'' he said, ^^ not to maintain any rights of 
the Crown in which the subject was entitled to share, or in 
which he had the slightest interest, but they were asked to 
maintain certain rights of the Crown, at very great expense 
and with very doubtful issue, in which the subject had no share 
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whatever; which would^ if enforced at all^ have to be enforced in 
opposition to the claims of the Lords of the Manors^ of copy- 
holders^ and of others, claims which were perfectly defensible, 
which the proprietors had vested in them, and of which they could 
not be deprived except by the ordinary mode of passing an Act of 
Parliament, and by giving them compensation^ or by adopting 
those friendly contracts following upon negotiations with which 
honourable members were familiar/'* 

He then pointed out the shadowy nature of the 
rights of the Crown in that portion of the Forest where 
they still subsisted ; that the deer, for whose protection 
they were intended, had disappeared; and that in order to 
maintain and enforce these rights, it would be necessary 
to reinstate the special Courts in the Forest, by which 
alone the Forest laws could be enforced, and which had 
practically ceased to exist. 

In spite of the difficulties thus urged by the Law 
Officer, the feeling of the House was so strongly in 
favour of something being done to preserve the Forest, 
that the Government was compelled to yield to it, and 
Mr. Gladstone assented to the motion, substituting, 
however, words in the proposed address, to the effect 
that measures should be taken for the preservation of 
the Forest, for the words aiming at the enforcement of 
the forest al rights of the Crown. 

In consequence of this motion, a Bill was later in the 
same session introduced by the late Mr. Ayrton, then 
First Commissioner of Works, which proposed to 
deal with the Forest. It was the result of negotiations 

* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 199, p. 259. 
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with the Lords of Manors, and proceeded on the line of 
admitting their past inclosures, and allowing them to 
inclose the remainder of the Forest, on the con- 
dition of their consenting to set apart an allotment 
of it for the recreation of the public. It is difficult, 
with our subsequent experience, to believe that such 
a proposal could ever have been made to Parliament. 
It was, in fact, a measure for the inclosure of what 
remained of the Forest. Of the 3,000 acres still 
uninclosed, it provided that 2,000 should be given up to 
the Lords of Manors, free from the f orestal rights of 
the Crown; that of the 1,000 remaining, 400 acres 
should be sold by Commissioners, to be appointed under 
the Act, for the purpose of compensating the Commoners 
for their rights over the whole, and that the residue of 
600 acres only, or one-tenth of the present Forest, should 
be secured and appropriated for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the public. 

This proposal caused great dissatisfaction amongst 
those who were chiefly interested in the preservation of 
the Forest and other open spaces. It is, however, fair 
to record the fact that, even among members of the 
Commons Society, there was difference of opinion as to 
whether this measure should be resisted and rejected vt 
totOy or whether it should be accepted as the basis of a 
compromise with the Lords of Manors, with the hope of 
improving upon it at a later stage. 

At a meeting of the Society held on July 23rd, 1870, 
within a few days after the introduction of the Bill by 
Mr, Ayrton, a long discussion took place upon it. Mr. 
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John Stuart Mill thereupon moved a resolution that 
*'the Society, considering the Bill introduced by the 
Government as in direct opposition to the principles for 
the assertion of which the Society was constituted, do 
resist it to the utmost." An amendment on this was 
moved by Mr. Andrew Johnston, then member for the 
county of Essex, *' that the principle of the Bill may be 
held to be the assertion that some settlement is desir- 
able, and that therefore it is not desirable to oppose the 
Second Reading." On a division the amendment was 
rejected by a single vote only. Mr. Fawcett accordingly 
gave notice to move the rejection of the Bill on the 
Second Beading. This determination of the Society to 
refuse the proposed compromise, and to oppose the Bill, 
led to its withdrawal by the Government. It was also 
found to be against the Standing Orders of Parliament 
to introduce such a Bill without notices. 

In tile following session another eflFort was made 
to force the Government to take steps for the pre- 
servation of the Forest. Mr. Cowper Temple moved 
that it was expedient that measures should be adopted, 
in accordance with the address to the Crown of the 
previous year, for keeping open those parts of Epping 
Forest which had not been inclosed with the assent of the 
Crown, or by legal authority. The motion was opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, who 
urged that the Government had fairly performed their 
promises of the previous year by the proposals in Mr. 
Ayrton's Bill. He contended that this measure was 
one of conciliation, the result of negotiation with the 
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Lords of Manors, and that under it the public would 
secure 600 acres, where now they had no legal rights 
whatever. He also argued against the Government 
expending the general taxpayers' money for the 
benefit of a purely Metropolitan improvement. He 
enforced this argument by offering to allow the 
Metropolitan Board to make whatever use that body 
might think expedient of the Crown rights, and saying 
that he was at a loss to know in what other way the 
Government could respond to the motion. In spite of 
this speech, the Government was defeated in the division 
by a majority of more than two to one — 197 to 96 — 
showing how strong was the feeling in the House that 
steps should be taken to save the Forest. 

In consequence of this hostile motion, Mr. Ayrton 
again tried his hand at legislation for Epping Forest. 
He now proposed a measure for the appointment of 
a Commission of enquiry into the condition of Epping 
Forest, and as to the respective rights of the Crown, 
of the Lords of Manors, and of the Commoners, with 
directions for the preparation of a scheme for the 
preservation of the open land of the Forest. This 
measure passed through Parliament without opposition. 
A week before it received the Royal assent, the Cor- 
poration of London commenced its great suit against the 
Lords of the Manors and other inclosers of the Forest. ' 

In the following year an attempt was made to get 
rid of the Corporation suit. It was found necessary 
to amend the Epping Forest Act, and it was proposed in 
the Bill for this purpose to stay all the legal proceedings 
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in the various suits affecting the Forest, pending the 
Report of the Commission. Strong objection, however, 
was taken to this, so far as the Corporation isnit was 
concerned, and finally an exception was made of this 
suit, on the ground that it might materially assist the 
Commission, if the legal issues in the case were heard 
and determined by a competent legal tribunal. Thus it 
happened that two great inquiries as to Epping Forest 
were started and proceeded with at the same time — 
the one before the Courts of Law, in which the validity 
of the past inclosures was at issue, and the rights of 
the Commoners were to be decided ; the other before a 
Royal Commission. 

Being at the time a member of the then Government 
I was unable to take part in the above discussions 
in Parliament. I had ceased also for a time to be 
Chairman of the Commons Society, but I continued 
to attend its meetings, and took a part in guiding 
its general policy and action. In the discussions on 
Epping Forest I was not in favour of the attempt 
to urge the Government into proceedings for the 
enforcement of the Crown's forestal rights. I believed 
the legal diflSculties opposed to such a course were 
v«ry great, especially in view of the fact that the 
deer had been killed down, and that more than half 
the Forest had been already freed from the Crown's 
rights. I considered that by far the most promising 
line of action, for the abatement of inclosures and 
the preservation of the Forest, was through the medium 
of the Commoners and by enforcing their rights in the 
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Courts of law. I was personally much opposed to the 
course of bringing pressure upon the Government, until 
the issues in the great Corporation suit should be heard 
and determined by a judicial tribunal. I rather feared 
the effect of a compromise at an earlier stage. The sequel 
has shown that I was justified in my view of the posi- 
tion. It cannot now be doubted that the main, if not 
the sole, cause of success in saving the Forest was the 
decision of the Master of the Rolls defining the legal posi- 
tion of the Commoners, and giving an injunction against 
inclosure by the Lords of Manors. On the other hand, 
the Report of the Royal Commission was not without 
value in determining the scheme, which was ultimately 
applied to the Forest. Pending the report, the Forest 
Court of Attachments was revived, and verderers were 
appointed. 

For nearly three years the two inquiries went on 
pari passu; witnesses were examined and cross-examined 
before the Royal Commission, and made affidavits in 
the Chancery suit. The composition of the Royal 
Commission was not such as to inspire much confidence 
in their conclusions, so far as the public interests were 
concerned. Strange to say, the Lords of Manors were 
equally animated with distrust of the Commission, and 
desired to have a legal decision as to their rights. The 
Corporation not very wisely, as it seemed, offered to 
suspend the proceedings in their suit, and to take the 
decision of the Commission. The Lords of Manors 
refused this offer with something approaching contempt, 
and insisted upon the suit being tried out in the Law 

K 
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Courts. The Commission therefore withheld their 
report pending the decision in the Rolls Court. 

Finally, on the 24th of July, 1874, exactly three 
years from the commencement of the suit, after a most 
protracted inquiry into the history of the Forest, and 
of the several Manors within it, and into the rights 
of the Commoners, involving a stupendous amount 
of evidence, the Master of the Bolls, Sir George Jessel, 
gave judgment. The arguments occupied twenty-three 
days, and the ablest men of the Bar were engaged on 
either side ; but on the conclusion of the Defendants* case, 
Sir George Jessel, without calling upon the Corporation 
to reply, or taking time for consideration, and speaking 
without a note, summed up the case in a masterly 
manner,* and, in a most elaborate judgment, affirmed 
the case of the Corporation on all its main points of 
contention, and granted an injunction against the 
Lords of Manors, prohibiting them from inclosing in 
the future, and requiring them to remove all the fences 
erected within twenty years before the commencement 
of the suit. 

The Lords of Manors had contended for two main 

* Sir George Jessel, when at the Bar, had held a brief for some 
of the Defendants in the early stages of the proceedings, and had 
argued their case on the demurrer. But at the request of all the 
parties to the suit, he agreed to hear it. In the course of the tnal 
he said : ** I objected to hear this case because I had a prejudice 
against the Plaintififs' case, and I told them so in Chambers. I had 
been Counsel for the Defendants, not on the merits. In the first 
instance I declined to hear it on that ground; but it was very- 
much pressed upon me, and I was told that it could not be heard 
at all unless I consented, and therefore I reluctantly consented." 
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propositions — the one that the Manors within the Forest 
were independent of one another, and that there was no 
general right on the part of the Commoners to turn 
their cattle on to the whole of the waste of the Forest ; 
the other that the lords had, by custom or otherwise, the 
right of inclosing. The evidence on either side in this 
great case included all the documents connected with the 
Forest and its Manors from the earliest of times, and an 
immense amount of testimony showing the practice of 
recent years. Sir George Jessel decided against the 
lords on both points. On the question of costs he 
said, " If I am right in the view I have taken of the 
law, the Lords of Manors have taken other persons' 
property without their consent and have appropriated it 
to their own use. They will retain under the proposed 
decree, of land covered with houses and of land inclosed 
more than twenty years ago, considerable portions of the 
property which they have illegally acquired. It does 
not appear to me that litigants in this position are 
entitled to any consideration as to costs. But I go 
farther; as regards the bulk of the Defendants, they 
have been parties in a litigation, in which they have 
endeavoured to support their title by a vast bulk of 
false evidence. Considering that this evidence must be 
wholly discredited, I cannot make them otherwise than 
responsible for the acts of their agents who got up that 
evidence without sufficient care, and, I think, should 
have avoided raising the issues on which they fail, if 
they had exercised more diligence and more discretion."* 

* Glasse v. Commissioners of Sewers, L.R. 19 £q., 137. 
K 2 
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A few months later, in March, 1875, the Royal 
Commission on Epping Forest also made their first 
report, and having waited for the decision of Sir George 
Jessel, they came to the same conclusions as that great 
judge, as to the legal position of the Commoners and 
the illegality of the acts of the Lords of Manors. 
They had sat for 102 days, had examined 259 witnesses^ 
and had collected together a vast number of documents 
bearing on the Forest. They found that the inclosures 
made within twenty years before the passing of the 
Epping Forest Act were unlawful against the Crown 
where the forestal rights had not been released, and 
were unlawful against the Commoners where the 
forestal rights had been released. They stated that the 
wastes of the Forest consisted of 6,021 acres, of which 
8,006 acres had been unlawfully inclosed. They found 
that the inhabitants of Loughton had, from time 
immemorial, exercised the right of lopping the trees for 
firewood in that parish during the winter months, and 
they expressed their opinion that this right was valid at 
law. They also stated that although the public had been 
in the habit of using the Forest without objection on 
the part of the Crown or of the Lords of Manors, they 
were unable to say that a legal right had been acquired 
by such user. 

In 1877 the Commission made their final report. 
In this they recommended the disafforesting of the 
Forest, and the preservation and management of the 
waste land, still uninclosed, as an open space for re- 
creation. With regard to land which had already been 
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wrongfully inclosed by the Lords of Manors, and had been 
sold or given to other persons, the Commission made the 
extraordinary proposal that these persons should be 
quieted in possession of the land thus stolen from the 
Forest, but that they should be required to pay certain 
rent-charges towards the fund for managing the remainder 
of the Forest, which was to be kept open. The effect 
of this proposal would have been to diminish the 
area of the Forest by 700 acres, dispersed about, and 
greatly to interfere with its general aspect and 
beauty. 

This project gave general dissatisfaction, and as there 
was reason to fear that the Government, in framing 
their measure for dealing with the Forest, would act 
upon it, and would not insist upon the abatement of 
these inclosures, the Commons Society took early steps 
to prevent this objectionable part of the scheme being 
carried into effect. They organised a deputation to the 
First Commissioner of Works, introduced by the writer, 
which protested in the strongest manner against the 
proposal. They indicated their intention to oppose the 
whole scheme, if this arrangement should form part of it. 
They also urged the Corporation of London to resist it. 
Their view was further supported by the action of Mr. 
George Bumey, an active member of the Society, who 
was also a landowner and Commoner in the Forest, 
He determined, without waiting for the decision of the 
Government, to take matters into his own hands. 
With the aid of a large body of men, he forcibly 
removed the fences from many of the inclosures. 
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The consequent litigation involved him in heavy 
law expenses, for it was held by Sir George Jessel that 
his action, in pulling down the fences, was a proceeding 
which was contrary to the terms of the Epping Forest Act 
of 1871, and therefore (for the time being) illegal, though 
it was quite clear that in other times he would have acted 
legally in removing the fences. A considerable part of 
these expenses, however, was ultimately repaid to Mr. 
Burney by the Corporation, on the ground that his action 
had an important influence in inducing the Government 
to disregard the recommendations of the Commission on 
this point. Certainly the Corporation was not averse to 
having the hands of Government forced. 

In 1878, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson (now Lord Eook- 
wood), on behalf of Lord Beaconsfield's Government, 
introduced and carried a measure for the final settle- 
ment of Epping Forest. The position had been some- 
what simplified by the fact that the Corporation of 
London had, in the interval since the determination 
of their suit, bought up the interests of the Lords of 
Manors over a considerable part of the Forest — in all 
amounting to about 3,000 acres. They gave an average 
of about £20 per acre — a very small sum in proportion 
to the value of the land, if the Lords of Manors had 
been able to inclose, but a large sum in proportion to 
the interests of the lords on the assumption, now 
determined to be the case, that they could not inclose. 
In fact, the purchase of the lords' interests was scarcely 
necessary, though it facilitated somewhat the settlement 
of the question, and was probably justified in the view of 
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the Corporation, mainly because it secured to them the 
management of the Forest. 

The scheme, sanctioned by the Grovemment measure, 
vested in the Corporation of London the future 
control and management of Epping Forest ; it directed 
that the Forest should remain open and uninclosed, for 
all time to come, for the enjoyment and recreation of the 
people. It put an end to the Crown rights, to the 
Forest Courts and officers, and to any burthensome 
customs or Forest Laws. It directed that all the 
illegally inclosed land — that is, land inclosed within 
twenty years before the commencement of the Corpora- 
tion suit — whether in the hands of the Lords of Manors 
or their grantees, should be restored to the Forest, 
except so much of it as, on the 14th of August, 1871, 
was already built upon, or was used as gardens and cur- 
tilages for such houses. The Corporation were required 
to purchase such of the wastes of the Forest as lay 
open, or would be thrown open, and which had not 
already been acquired by them. They were directed to 
keep the Forest unbuilt upon, and to protect and 
manage it. Queen Elizabeth's Lodge was made over to 
them, and any deer existing in the Forest were also 
transferred to them. 

The Queen Was empowered to appoint a Eanger, in 
whom certain formal duties were to be vested, such as 

w 

the issue of bye-laws for the police of the Forest. An 
Arbitrator, Lord Hobhouse, was appointed, with power 
to decide many questions left unsettled by the Act. 
He was to determine what land should be thrown back 
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into the Forest, what land was to remain attached as 
gardens and curtilages to houses erected before the 
specified time, and what rent-charge should be paid by 
the owners of such houses and curtilages towards the 
funds of the Conservators, in acknowledgment of their 
illegal inclosures. The Act provided that all rights of 
lopping the trees for firewood were to cease in the future. 
The Arbitrator was directed to assess the value of wood 
assignments which was to be paid by the Conservators. 
The Act preserved the other rights of the Commoners, but 
gave power to the Conservators to regulate such rights. 
It provided that in the future the four Verderers were 
to be elected every seven years by the registered 
Commoners, and that they were to be associated with 
a Committee of the Corporation in the future manage- 
ment of the Forest. 

With respect to the customary right of the inhabit- 
ants of Loughton to lop the trees in the Forest during 
the winter months for firewood, the measure, as first 
proposed, contained no power for awarding compensa- 
tion. It simply declared such lopping to be illegal in 
the future. I endeavoured to rectify this omission by 
moving in Committee on the Bill, in the House of 
Commons, a clause admitting the validity of the 
custom, and directing the Arbitrator to 'assess the value 
of it in compensation to the inhabitants of Loughton. 

The Corporation of London — very unfairly, as I 
thought — opposed this, and were most unwilling to 
recognise the right or custom in any way, in spite of 
the fact that so great an advantage had been derived 
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from the preliminary suit on behalf of this custom by 
Willingale. The utmost I succeeded in effecting for 
the Loughton people was the insertion of a clause 
directing the Arbitrator to inquire into the custom, 
and, if satisfied of its validity, to award compensation 
for it, in such manner as he might think fit. 

Apart from this, the measure passed through Parlia- 
ment with little or no amendment. The duties of the 
arbitrator, Lord Hobhouse, proved to be most laborious ; 
they lasted over four years. On the 24th of July, 1882, 
he signed his final award, including a map of what was 
thenceforward to constitute Epping Forest. During 
the interval he held 114 public and many private 
meetings, and settled innumerable cases of dispute 
as to boundaries and compensation. He directed the 
payment of the sum of £13,000 for the fuel assignments 
in the Manors of Waltham and Sewardstone. 

With reference to the Loughton lopping custom, 
the claims of the inhabitants were strongly resisted by 
the Corporation. Having regard to the past interest 
taken by the Commons Society in this right or user, 
and to the important effect of the litigation on behalf 
of Willingale, I was determined that every effort should 
be made to maintain it, and to defeat the Corporation 
in what I considered their unworthy attempts to defeat 
the claim. 

When the 10th of November arrived, in the year 
1879, the midnight of which by the Act was to be the 
last occasion on which the old custom of perambulating 
the Forest and lopping the trees would take place, I 
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went down to Loughton, with Mr. Barney, as represen- 
tatives of the Society, and joined in the demonstration. 
The whole population of the district turned out at 
midnight to the number of 5,000 to 6,000. They 
perambulated the Manor by torchlight, and then held 
a meeting previous to commencing the lopping. I 
addressed this midnight meeting in the Forest, and in- 
formed the people that it would be the last occasion on 
which such lopping would be permissible by law. I 
explained their position to them, and the effect of the 
Epping Forest Act. I said that Counsel had been 
instructed by the Commons Society to argue their claims 
before the Arbitrator, and expressed the utmost confi- 
dence that the decision would be in their favour. 

On the hearing of the case before Lord Hobhouse, 
the Corporation appeared also by Counsel, and did their 
best to resist the claim of the Loughton people, arguing, 
as Mr. Maitland had done, that such a custom could 
not be enjoyed by so uncertain a body as the inhabit- 
ants of a parish, and that they could not prescribe for 
a right of a profitable character. Lord Hobhouse in his 
decision brushed away these miserable technicalities. 
He held that, in view of the evidence that the people 
had in fact, from time immemorial, enjoyed and exercised 
this right, he was justified in admitting it, and indeed 
was bound to find a legal origin for it. 

" The oral evidence,'' he said, " appears to me to establish the 
following propositions : — ^That in point of fact the practice has 
been for the inhabitants of houses to lop trees on the waste ; 
that the lopping is limited to begin at a given instant of time. 
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and to end at a given instant of time ; that it is limited also in 
point of space^ inasmuch as two portions of the waste — Monk's 
Wood and Looghton Rise — are not subject to it; that it is 
further limited hj the obligation to leave uncut all branches 
within a certain height from the ground^ so as to afford cover 
and browse for the deer^ and also to leave the spears or maiden 
trees ; that persons occupying the positions of Head Keeper of 
the Forest, Purlieu Keeper, Woodward, and Bailiff of the Manors 
have attended and watched the operations ; that these operations 
have never been interfered with in any effectual way ; and that 
if attempts have been made by foresters or others to restrict it^ 
they have been very few, and have been entirely set at naught. 
The evidence on these points, stating what the old witnesses say 
of their own knowledge, and what they must in their boyhood 
have heard their grandfathers say, must go back for at least 
100 years. . • . Now it seems to me impossible to say 
that a well-defined, orderly, methodical, long-continued, recog- 
nised enjoyment, such as I have described, can have grown up at 
haphazard. It was calculated to injure both the Crown and 
the Lord of the Manor, and I cannot doubt that it would have 
been excluded from Loughton, as it was from Chigwcll or 
Woodford, just over the borders, if it could have been rightfully 
excluded. ... It must have had some foundation of a formal 
kind ; and it is the duty of the lawyer to find a legal origin for it, 
if such can be found. I might quote many authorities to this 
effect, but I can quote none stronger than the language used by 
the Master of the Rolls (Sir George Jessel), in the suit which 
established the right of forestal commonage. He says, ' Where 
user has been proved of a right for sixty years that is not con- 
tradicted by anything else, the law presumes a grant. . . . 
I am not at liberty to guess whether it is probable or improbable 
that there was such a grant. ... I understand Lord Mans- 
field to say he would presume an Act of Parliament. I do not 
think I am at liberty to guess whether it is probable or improb- 
able there was a grant.' In plain English, this presumption of 
grants is a legal fiction resorted to for the purposes of justice.^' 
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After discussing at length the legal authorities on the 
fiuhjeet, he said, " Epping Forest is one of the ancient forests 
whose origin is lost in obscurity. All we know is that it was 
a Koyal Forest in the time of Edward the Confessor, when the 
Crown was also Lord of the Manor of Lough ton. If, therefore, 
the grant we are seeking for was made by Edward the Confessor 
or by one of his predecessors, it would surely have antiquity 
enough to satisfy these authorities. 

"If therefore the phenomena are such that they cannot be 
reasonably explained otherwise than by a long-standing belief 
and tradition among the inhabitants, I think that the strict 
rules of law warrant me in finding a legal origin for their prac- 
tice by presuming either a grant of such antiquity as to be prior 
to the nile of law which requires incorporation, or a grant which 
efEected corporation for the purpose of securing its due enjoy- 
ment.'' 

Lord Hobhouse consequently awarded to the 
inhabitants of Loughton the sum of £7,000 in 
compensation for their rights. He was good enough to 
consult me as to how he should appropriate this fund, 
and at my suggestion he directed £1,000 to be paid to 
those of the cottagers who had actually exercised the 
right and derived profit from it, and the residue to be 
expended in building a village hall at Loughton, to 
be used as a reading-room and a place of meeting for 
the inhabitants, and to be called the Loppers' Hall. 

It may be worth while to mention the sequel of this 
award. The day came, some two years later, when 
the foundation-stone of this village hall was to be laid, 
and it was made the occasion of a popular demonstra- 
tion at Loughton. With singular infelicity, the local 
managers responsible for it invited the Lord Mayor of 
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London to perform this ceremony, unmindful of the 
fact that the Corporation of London had done their 
very utmost to defeat the claim of the inhabitants to 
any compensation for their rights. The Lord Mayor 
drove down in state to Loughton. The proceedings 
were there opened with a prayer by Mr. Maitland, the 
rector of the parish, and Lord of the Manor, who had 
also done his utmost to inclose the whole of the 
waste of his Manor, and to defeat the claim of the 
inhabitants of Loughton, and who had caused the 
imprisonment of Willingale and his sons for endeavour- 
ing to exercise them ! There were those who were of 
opinion that a white sheet would have been the most 
appropriate garment for the rector on the occasion ! 
The local managers had at least the good taste not to 
invite any members of the Commons Society to take 
part in the proceedings in such company. It was with 
some difficulty that the Corporation of London was 
later induced to give to the widow of old Willingale the 
paltry pension of five shillings a week. His son has kept 
up the tradition of the family, by maintaining the cause 
of the smaller occupiers of land to rights of common 
over the Forest, which the Corporation are now disposed 
to dispute and deny. 

Apart from this, all questions affecting the Forest 
have been set at rest. The Forest was thrown open to 
the public by the Queen in person, at High Beech, in 
the presence of a great assemblage of persons, on May 
6th, 1882. Restitution was thus in a sense made by 
the Sovereign, of land which in very ancient times had 
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probably been taken from the folk-land for the purpose 
of a Eoyal Forest, and the Forest was dedicated for 
ever to the use and enjoyment of the public. It has 
been stated that the total cost of the proceedings of 
the Corporation, in vindication of their rights, in the 
purchase of the interests of the Lords of Manors, 
and in the extinction of the rights of lopping and other 
rights held to be detrimental to the Forest, was about 
£240,000. Of this, £33,000 was spent in litigation, 
and in the expenses incurred in Parliamentary Com- 
mittees and before the Epping Forest Commission. 
There was recovered as costs from the Lords of Manors 
the sum of £4,000, which, it is understood, represented 
but a fraction of the real outlay. The amount thus 
paid for the purchase of the rights of the Lords of 
Manors was an unnecessary expenditure. There was 
no reason why those rights should not have been 
allowed to exist, subject to proper regulations. 

The whole of the outlay was provided for out 
of the metage of grain duty, which was specially con- 
tinued and appropriated by Parliament for such purposes^ 
and not out of the general funds of the Corporation. 
Out of the same fund there was paid the sum 
of £8,000, the balance due on the purchase by the 
Corporation of Wanstead Park, formerly the resi- 
dence of Lord Momington, with 184 acres of land, a 
most valuable addition to the Forest. Some outlying 
portions of the Forest, of little importance to it, but of 
great value for building purposes, were given in exchange 
for the Park. This Park had in 1545 been inclosed 
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from the Forest. It contains some beautiful lakes and a 
heroniy . They also purchased, and added to the Forest, 
Highams Park, consisting of thirty acres, at a cost of 
£6,000, as well as a few small inclosures essential to the 
Forest. 

Though I have had occasion to criticise the proceed- 
ings of the Corporation in some particulars, they cannot 
be too warmly commended for their spirited action in 
stepping forward as champions of the rights of the 
Commoners, and in freely spending the funds entrusted 
to them by conferring upon London a pleasure ground 
of exceptional size and beauty, and of rare historic 
interest. Their conduct stands in striking contrast 
to that of the late Metropolitan Board of Works, a 
body which never stirred a finger to fight the battle 
of the public, but, on the contrary, on many occasions 
embarrassed the efforts of those engaged in the contest, 
by offering money to Lords of Manors, and by indicating 
very plainly that its sympathy was rather with them, 
than with the Commoners and the public. Amongst 
those in the ranks of the Corporation who exerted them- 
selves most actively to preserve the Forest for the 
public, should be mentioned Mr. Deputy Bedford, who 
was the first chairman of the Epping Forest Committee ; 
and the late Sir Thomas Nelson, the City Solicitor, 
who mainly guided the policy of the Corporation in 
its later stages. 

It should also be mentioned that the late Mr. 
Justice Manisty, then at the Bar, powerfully contributed 
to the complete success of the Commoners in the 
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proceedings before the Epping Forest Commission, 
and in the great suit, by the conspicuous tact and 
ability and untiring care with which, in the position 
throughout of leading Counsel, he conducted the case. 
The late Mr. W. K. Fisher acted also most ably 
throughout as Junior, and has left a valuable and 
exhaustive treatise on the Forest of Essex, as a lasting 
memorial of his connection with the case, and to which 
I have been largely indebted in my short account of 
the history of the Forest. None of the above, however, 
would have been able to achieve success if it had not 
been for the great experience in such cases of Mr. 
Eobert Hunter, and the extraordinary care and ability 
with which he collected and sifted all the facts and 
evidence relating to the Commoners from the earliest 
times, by means of which their rights over the Forest 
were finally vindicated in so complete a manner, and 
the greatest of ail the Commons suits was brought to 
a successful conclusion. 

It may be confidently affirmed that never in the 
past experience of the Law Courts was there a de- 
cision by which upwards of 400 persons were compelled 
to disgorge 3,000 acres of land wrongfully inclosed, and 
by which there was secured for ever an area of double 
the size for the enjoyment for all time to come of the 
people of London. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

AsHDOWN Forest and Malvern Hills. 

Another very important case in the South of England, 
but beyond the limits of London, was that of Ashdown 
Forest in Sussex. 

This ancient Chase is undoubtedly one of the remain- 
ing part of the great Forest of Anderida, which in very 
early times covered a large part of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, 
and Hampshire, extending from the Romney Marshes 
nearly to Portsmouth, and comprising the greater part 
of the district known as the Weald. In the time of 
Edward III., 1372, so much of it as then remained 
forest, consisting of about 14,000 acres, and lying 
between Tunbridge Wells and East Grinstead, was 
granted by the name of the Free Chase of Ashdown, 
together with the Castle of Pevensey, to John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and thenceforth, till after the 
Eestoration, was attached to the Duchy of Lancaster. 

In 1560, the Mastership of the Forest, together with 
the keepership of the "wild beasts" therein, was granted 
to Sir Kichard Sackville, the ancestor, through the 
Dukes of Dorset, of the present Earl De la Warr, and 
the owner of several Manors in the neighbourhood of 
the Forest, including that of Buckhurst. This was the 
first connection of the family with the Forest, 

Shortly after the accession of Charles I., the Earl of 

L 
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Dorset and his son, Lord Buckhurst, were appointed 
Keepers o£ the Forest in succession for their lives. 
The Earl took the side of the King in his struggle with 
the Parliament, and his oflSce of Keeper of the Chase, 
together with other privileges which he enjoyed in the 
Forest, were forfeited to the Commonwealth. 

In 1650, a careful survey of the Forest, under the 
name of the Great Park of Lancaster, w^as made by 
order of the Commonwealth, on behalf of the trustees 
for the sale of the Crown rights. The surveyors on this 
occasion reported that, according to the usual rate of 
the pasturage, there was a surplus of forest, and that 
part should be allotted to the Commoners, and part 
appropriated by the State. This suggestion appears 
to have been adopted by the Commonwealth, for in 
1658 a further survey was made, under which the 
Forest was allotted between the State and the 
Commoners, each parish extending into the Forest 
having a Common Allotment set apart for it, based 
upon the number of cattle turned out in respect of lands 
situated within it and conferring a right, the rate of 
allotment being one acre and a half for every head 
of cattle. The scheme of allotment, however, was 
not completed at the time of the restoration of the 
monarchy, when all the proceedings by the Common- 
wealth respecting the Forest were annulled. 

After the Kestoration, in 1660, a grant was again made 
by Charles II., under the Grreat Seal, of the Keepership 
of the Chase to the Earl of Dorset and his son, Lord 
Buckhurst, for their successive lives. The Earl was 
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not satisfied with this, but desired to have an absolute 
grant of the Forest. The Earl of Bristol, however, 
had the greater influence at Court, and obtained a lease 
of it for ninety-nine years, together with the Manor 
of Duddleswell and the Honor of Aquila. In the lease 
then given, the King granted and declared the dis- 
afforesting of the Forest and Chase, and the disparking 
of the park and all woods, grounds, etc., within the 
limits thereof ; and as a result of this the disafforesting 
of Ashdown took place. Leave was also given to 
the Earl of Bristol to plough up, divide, and inclose 
the Forest, and to allot to such persons as had rights of 
common and other rights, privileges and profits in it, 
parts of the soil in recompense and satisfaction of 
their rights, all such allotments to be confirmed by 
decree of the Court of the Duchy of Lancaster. There 
was also a grant of warren in the Forest to Lord Bristol, 
and a rent was reserved of £200 a year. 

Lord Bristol thereupon began to inclose under this 
lease. The Commoners strenuously resisted, and litiga- 
tion followed. A suit was commenced by Lord Bristol 
against the Commoners, but was not heard, probably 
owing to the forfeiture of the lease of the former. 
About the same time the dispute between Lord Dorset 
and Lord Bristol was settled by a renunciation by the 
former of his interest as Keeper of the Forest, on 
payment to him of £100 a year for ninety-nine years. 

Shortly after this. Lord Bristol failed to pay his 
rent to the Duchy, and consequently his lease was for- 
feited; and in 1673 a fresh lease w^as granted to 

L 2 
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trustees for the children of Colonel Washington. The 
rent reserved was purely nominal, and we must presume 
that a considerable sum of money was paid for the lease. 
There was a covenant by the Duchy for the further and 
more effectual division and allotment of the Forest 
among the Commoners and the Grantees. The Trustees, 
finding themselves unable to make a profit out of the 
Forest, assigned their interest in the lease to Sir 
Thomas Williams, a gentleman who was described as a 
Doctor of Medicine, but who was probably one of the 
class of speculators in Crown grants of waste lands, with 
a view to inclosure, a speculation not uncommon in 
those times. He further secured the reversion of the 
Forest to hold in fee, at a fee-farm rent of £100 a year. 
Having effected this, he inclosed 500 acres of the Forest 
for the benefit apparently of Lord Dorset. Lord Dorset 
also about this time obtained a grant from the Crown of 
the fee-farm rent payable by Sir Thomas Williams. 

Sir Tliomas Williams then proceeded with his en- 
deavours to inclose the Forest. Various proposals were 
made, but the Commoners still objected; and in 1689 Sir 
Thomas Williams commenced a suit, on behalf of him- 
self and Lord Dorset, against the Commoners, 144 in 
number, praying that he might be quieted in the 
possession of the inclosures he had already made, and 
protected in further inclosures of the Forest, and that 
the Defendants, if they proved that they were entitled 
to any common rights, might have a proportion of the 
land allotted to them for the exercise of their rights, 
so that the improvement of the Forest might be 
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proceeded with. The Commoners made a joint purse to 
defend themselves against this aggression. The suit 
came on for hearing, in 1691, in the Court of the Duchy 
of Lancaster before the Chancellor and the Council, 
assisted by Sir John Holt and Sir John Turton, Judges 
of the Court of Exchequer. The Court held that it 
was fully satisfied that there was sufficient common 
left uninclosed, of which parts might be approved, still 
leaving a sufficiency for the Commoners, and they directed 
that a Commission should issue to set out for the 
Defendants sufficient common, according to their 
respective rights, and in convenient places. 

In 1693, the Commissioners made their return to 
the Duchy Court. They stated that they had agreed 
that 6,400 acres of the Forest would provide suf- 
ficient pasture and herbage for the Defendants, the 
Commoners, and others claiming common in the 
Forest, "so as 'they should enjoy the sole pasturage 
thereof, and the Plaintiffs, owners and proprietors of the 
soil, be excluded from all rights of pasturage either for 
sheep, horses, or cattle." They further stated that 
they had laid out the 6,400 acres in the most con- 
venient places, contiguous and adjacent to all the several 
^dlls, towns, and farms, lying round the Forest, to 
which common rights attached. They had also left 
**the shares and proportions of the Crown grantees 
allotted for inclosure in several parts and parcels, and 
distinguished and divided them from the Defendants' 
and Commoners' parts set out for common, by metes, 
marks, and boundaries." 
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On this report, the Council of the Duchy, by the 
advice of Sir John Turton and Sir John Powell, made a 
decree in accordance with it. Under these arrange- 
ments about 7,600 acres of the Forest were inclosed, or 
if already inclosed, were quieted in possession ; and the 
residue, 6,400 acres, was declared to be set apart for the 
rights of the Commoners. Soon after the decree of 
1693, the interest of Sir Thomas Williams in what 
remained of the Forest was divided between three 
persons — Staples, Holland, and Lechmere — and passed 
from them through various hands, until Lord Dorset 
bought them out in 1730, and became possessed of 
whatever rights remained in the Crown grantees over 
the Forest. During the interval, the Forest appears to 
have been largely denuded of its trees, for when Lord 
Dorset purchased, the timber was valued at no more 
than £210. 

The Dorset family having thus become possessed of 
the Crown rights and of the Manor of Duddleswell, 
commenced a series of acts, which have been continued 
down to very recent times, for the purpose of curtailing 
and getting rid of the rights of the Commoners. 
With this object persons were warned not to cut turf 
or to trespass on the Forest. In 1795, the then Duke 
of Dorset submitted a case to Mr. Serjeant Hill, in 
which it was stated — 

''The farmers adjoining the Forest, many of whom are 
Copyholders of the Manor, and as such have right of Common- 
age, as well as many others who are not Copyholders and have 
no such right, have for many years past made a practice of 
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committing depredations upon the Forest by cutting and 
carrying away the heath to the amount of many thousands of 
loads in the course of a year^ by means of which the herbage is 
not only destroyed^ and the tenants who have rights of 
Commonage prejudiced^ but the Lord of the Manor, who is 
entitled to the timber in the Forest, is much injured, inasmuch 
as the young oak trees, which may be coming up amongst the 
heath, are cut down by the scythe, and consequently no timber 
can ever grow where these cuttings take place. Independently 
of this injury, the black game which used to abound in this 
Forest, and which the Duke is extremely desirous of preserving, 
are by this practice almost extirpated. His grace is therefore 
determined to put a stop to it if it is possible to do so/' 

Mr. Serjeant Hill does not appear to have favoured 
the Duke's view, for he gave as his opinion " that if 
the Commoners had been accustomed to cut heath for 
estovers as long as any living witnesses could remember, 
they could not be restrained from doing so." 

Later, in spite of this opinion, a notice was 
issued forbidding altogether the cutting of litter within 
the Forest. The taking of turf, peat, and stone was 
aJso prohibited, with certain exceptions in favour of the 
poor of the adjoining parishes. From thenceforward 
these questions were perpetually in dispute between the 
Dukes of Dorset and their successors in their property 
— the Earls De la Warr — and the Commoners of 
the Forest. These Commoners were not a class of small 
owners and occupiers of land, as in many other cases, 
little able to oppose a powerful and wealthy Lord of 
the Manor. They contained in their ranks many of 
the principal landowners of that part of Sussex — Lord 
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Sheffield, Lord Henniker, Sir John Shelley, Lord 
Colchester, Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson,* Mr. Freshfield, 
and others. These gentlemen and others formed a Com- 
mittee to resist the aggression, and finally, in 1867, the 
dispute culminated in a suit by Lord De la Warr 
against Mr. Bernard Hale, one of the Commoners, to 
restrain them from cutting heath and brake in the 
Forest for use as litter, and subsequently as manure 
on their farms; and in a cross suit, by Mr. Hale 
and others, on behalf of the Commoners, praying for 
a declaration of their rights, and for an injunction 
against Lord De la Warr to restrain him from inter- 
fering with their rights and inclosing any part of 
the Forest. The case turned mainly on the right to 
cut litter from the Forest, and in support of this, 
several ancient surveys were relied upon, and evidence 
was given of user in the past by numerous witnesses 
of great age. 

The case came on before Vice- Chancellor Bacon in 
1880, and was argued for the Plaintifi* by Sir Henry 
Jackson and Mr. Elton, and for the Defendants, the 
Commoners, by Mr. Joshua Williams, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. (now Sir) E. E. Webster. The 
Vice-Chancellor ultimately decided in favour of Lord 
De la Warr. "At no period of the history of the 
Forest,'' he said, "is there to be found a trace of 

* It is to be observed that Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson, who was 
so ready to inclose at Hampstead, where he was Lord of the Manor, 
had in his time been a Commoner of Ashdown Forest, and his nephew 
took an active part in preserving it. 
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the claims of right of the Commoners to cut and 
carry away pasture or herbage, or brakes, heather, or 
litter. On the contrary, there is more than negative 
evidence that no such right was ever claimed or law- 
fully exercised. There is no ground on which I can 
hold that at any time there existed within the Forest of 
Ashdown a special custom conferring a right on the 
Commoners to cut and carry any part of the growth of the 
soil." Neither would he admit that the long-continued 
user of cutting heather, by the Defendants, constituted 
any right by prescription on their part. 

The Commoners appealed against this decision, and 
on February 5th, 1881, the Lords Justices Brett, James, 
and Cotton overruled Sir James Bacon on the point of 
the user by the Defendants of cutting heather for their 
litter. " In my opinion," said Lord Justice James, " the 
Defendants have proved that for a period of sixty years 
they have claimed to take, and have taken, not by way 
of permission, but as a right, the litter of the Forest for 
their farms. That is clearly within the Prescription Act. 
It appears to me that if we were to hold that it was not, 
we should be repealing that Act." On the other hand, 
the Court of Appeal held, upon the construction of the 
decree of the Duchy Court in 1693, which they 
regarded as in the nature of an approvement under the 
Statute of Merton, that the Commoners were not to 
have any new common nor any new rights in the 
herbage or pasturage, but that they were to have 
the enjoyment, as under the old right, of common 
of pasture, exclusive of the Lord of the Manor, sole 
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as against the lord, but common as between them- 
selves, and that the lord was to be excluded from 
having any right of common. " I am of opinion," said 
Lord Justice James, " that we cannot enlarge the words 
of their decree so as to include the right to take litter." 

This victory, although on one line only of the 
defence, was decisive. Litter-cutting had been universal 
with the Commoners; and Lord De la Warr subse- 
quently consented to a decree declaring the right to 
exist in all the Commoners entitled to pasturage. 
Subsequently the Commoners' Committee obtained a 
Provisional Order for the regulation of the Forest, 
under the Commons Act, 1876, and it is now managed 
and protected by a representative body of Commoners. 
If the judgment of the Court of Appeal had been in 
favour of Lord De la Warr, there can be little doubt 
that he would have been ultimately able to force the 
Commoners to inclose ; as it is, the Commoners' rights 
have saved the Forest, which is an exceedingly beautiful 
and valuable open space.* 

MALVERN HILLS. 

A very similar case to Ashdown Forest was that of the 
Malvern Hills. This range of Hills, which adds so much 
to the attraction of Malvern, consists of about 6,000 
acres of open land, subject to common rights. The 
Hills were originally subject to Forest Laws, and with 
the adjoining lands were known as the "Foreste de 

* The litigation in this case, which was very heavy, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Hunter, in conjunction with Mr. Raper of Battle. 
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MaJveme/* The Forest was on the same footing as 
that of Epping, in the sense that the waste or common 
lands were claimed by the Lords of the thirteen Manors 
of the district, the Crown enjoying only forestal rights 
over them, and over the inclosed lands adjoining. 

The earliest reference to the Forest in extant docu- 
ments is a grant by Henry III., a.d. 1228, to the Monks 
of St. Mary of Malvern, of inclosures in the Forest. 
Edward I. granted the Forest to Grilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, on marriage with his daughter Joan, where- 
upon the Forest became, technically speaking, a chase- 
The chase passed subsequently through the hands of 
the Despencer family and that of the Earl of Warwick. 
It afterwards reverted to the Crown, and so remained 
till the reign of Charles I. 

Charles sold his interest in it to the Dutch engineer, 
Cornelius Vermuyden, with the understanding that it 
should be disafforested. The attempt to effect this 
gave rise to fierce disputes between the Grantee, the 
Commoners, and the Lords of Manors. For long the 
"countrie remained verie untractable," to use the 
language of one of the proceedings of the time. The 
outcome was that one- third of ,the waste lands was 
given to Vermuyden, in lieu of the forestal rights 
of the Crown, the other two-thirds being left to 
the Lords of the Manors and their Commoners, and to 
form the open Hills of the present day. It appears that 
the small holders of land, at the time of the disafforest- 
ing, attached great value to their rights over the 
Commons. In one of the many suits between the 
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Commoners and the Crown Surveyor, the order of the 
Court of Exchequer contained the following passage : — 

''Forasmuch as the Court is nowe informed that the 
Comoninge in the said Chase coneerneth tenne thousand poore 
people, and that the not havinge and enjoyinge thereof maye 
turne to their utter overthrowe and undoinge , therefore, it is 
now ordered by the Court that the said inhabitants and 
Commoners there shall be at libertie to take and receive such 
reasonable comon within the said Chase as they have been 
accustomed and of rights they ought to have.^ 



J} 



An Act of Parliament was passed in 1664 confirming 
the disafibresting. In recent years encroachments have 
been made on the Commons in various parts, not only 
by the Lords of Manors, but by outsiders and squatters ; 
and actions were from time to time successfully instituted 
against them. These acts culminated about the year 
1878 in the erection of a building on the summit of the 
Worcestershire Beacon, the most prominent of the 
Malvern Hills. This was followed by a number of 
petty encroachments on other parts. There appeared to 
be danger of the permanent loss or disfigurement of the 
magnificent open space which these Hills afibrd. The 
matter was taken up Avith spirit by the inhabitants of 
Great Malvern. The Commons Society was consulted, 
and their solicitor was employed. Fortunately litigation 
was avoided, as the Messrs. Hornyold, who claimed as 
Lords of the Manor of that part of the Hills, and had let 
the summit to the person who had built on it, when 
they became aware of the strong feeling of their neigh- 
bours, came forward and agreed to dedicate their rights 
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to the public, and to remove several fences and 
erections. 

In 1882, an inclosure was attempted of one of the 
Commons, not part of the Hills, but adjoining them, 
and included in the limits of the old chase. An action 
was brought in the County Court of the district to 
abate this inclosure, by Mr. Henry Lakin, an old 
inhabitant of Malvern. The judge of the Court, Sir 
Rupert Kettle, an able lawyer, after long argument, 
recognised the old right of common over all the wastes 
of the ancient chase, without distinction of parish or 
manor boundaries, and ordered the fences to be removed. 
His judgment proceeded on the same lines as that of Sir 
George Jessel in the Epping case. The decision greatly 
facilitated a general arrangement. 

The Malvern Committee, under the guidance of Mr. 
Edward Chance, and, after his untimely death, of Sir 
Edmund Lechmere, Bart., M.P., a large landowner in 
the neighbourhood, then negotiated with the Lords of 
Manors of the district, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and others. Ultimately the consent of all was obtained 
to a general settlement of the question, and to the 
regulation of all the Commons forming the Malvern 
Hills, under a special Act of Parliament passed in 1884. 
The Act places the control and management of the 
Hills under a body of Conservators, partly elected by 
the vestries of surrounding parishes, and partly nomi- 
nated by the Lords of Manors therein. This fine 
range therefore is safe from all future encroachments, 
and is free for the enjoyment of the public. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

COULSDON, DaRTFORD, AND WiGLEY CoMMONS. 

COULSDON. 

While the Epping Forest case was wending its slow 
course in the Law Courts, two other cases arose in 
respect of Commons of great importance to London, 
namely, the Coulsdon Commons and Dartford Heath. 
The Parish of Coulsdon, conterminous with the Manor, 
and lying between the Parishes of Croydon and 
Caterham, within easy reach of London, consists of 
4,815 acres, of which 400 acres are open downs on 
the Surrey Hills, at no great distance from Epsom 
and Banstead Commons. Two of the downs. Biddies- 
down and Farthingdown, respectively of 77 and 126 
acres, are in the north of the Parish ; Kenley and 
Coulsdon Commons, of 77 and 88 acres, are in the 
southern part. There are also three village greens, 
parts of the waste of the Manor. 

Domesday Book states that the Manor was then in 
the hands of the Abbey of Chertsey. It so continued 
till the dissolution of the Abbey, when Henry VIII. 
gave it to Sir Nicholas Care we. It then passed through 
various hands, till it was sold, in 1783, to Mr. Thomas 
Byron, the ancestor of the Lord of the Manor, who, 
after the Report of the Committee of 1865, set to 
work to appropriate the Commons. 
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The Court Eolls are extant from the year 1359, and 
are in Latin, with the usual break for the Common- 
wealth, till 1732. There is an entry in these Eolls 
for the year 1359, showing the dependent state of the 
labouring people of the Manor. It records the payment 
of a fine, apparently by a free tenant, for marrying 
without leave the relict of Adam King, a bom bonds- 
man of the Lord of the Manor. Later, in 1363, there 
is an entry of an order given to seize a tene- 
ment into the lord's hands, because it had been 
acquired by a bom bondsman of the lord, without his 
leave. 

In 1762, a careful survey of the Manor showed 

that the waste lands then amounted to 551 acres. Since 

then. Hartley Down, consisting of 150 acres, appears 

to have been inclosed and appropriated by the Lord 

of the Manor. Mr. Byron, after failing to induce 

the Inclosure Commissioners to take proceedings for the 

inclosure of the remaining Commons, entered into 

communication with the principal landowners of the 

Manor, with the object of obtaining their concurrence 

to an inclosure without the sanction of Parliament. 

He encountered strong opposition to this course from 

some of the Commoners, including the Messrs. Hall, 

who subsequently undertook the suit against him. 

He found some willing confederates in other quarters. 

He then broached the idea that the Commons, instead 

of being all parts of the waste of the same Manor, 

where all the Commoners had the right of turning out 

cattle equally upon every part of them, were separate in 
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the sense that the Commoners could only exercise their 
rights over the Commons nearest to them. 

In this view he abandoned the intention of inclosing 
all the Commons. He made arrangements with some 
of the Commoners, by promising grants to them of 
portions of the waste, in extinguishment of their 
rights, and then began to inclose some parts of it. 
He also commenced the sale of turf from Coulsdon 
and Eiddlesdown Commons on a very great scale, in 
such manner as to ruin their surface. 

It was in consequence of all these acts, which in 
the aggregate amounted to an assertion of absolute 
right over the Commons, that the Messrs. Hall com- 
menced a suit against the Lord of the Manor, claiming 
in the usual way, on behalf of the Commoners, a 
determination of their rights, and asking for an 
injunction to restrain the inclosures and the excessive 
digging of gravel and loam. Mr. Byron replied, deny- 
ing the rights of common, whether in the Messrs. Hall 
or in the class of persons on whose behalf they claimed, 
and asserting that no general right of common existed 
over all the different Commons in the Manor, but that 
each Commoner was restricted to a particular Common. 

As in all the other Commons' cases, the investigation 
of the history and customs of the Manor, and the 
determination of the persons entitled to common rights, 
gave rise to protracted, difficult, and expensive pro- 
ceedings. After some years the case was ultimately 
heard by Vice -Chancellor Hall in 1877, and occupied 
eight consecutive days. In the end the Judge wa6 
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satisfied that one of the Messrs. Hall had proved his 
case. In the course of his judgment he said — * 

'^ The law I take it to be that the Lord of the Manor may 
take gravel waste, loam^ and the like, in the waste, so long as he 
does not infringe upon the Commoners' rights. His right to 
do so is quite independent of the right of approvement under the 
Statute of Merton or at common law, and exists by reason of 
his ownership of the soil, subject only to the interests of the 
Commoners. Judge Bay ley, in * Arlett v. Ellis,' said that 
the lord has rights of his own reserved upon the waste — I do not 
say subservient to, but concurrent with the rights of Commoners. 
And when it is ascertained that there is more Common than 
is necessary for the cattle of the Commoners, the lord, as 
it seems to me, is entitled to take that for his own use.'' 

He went on to say that in the case of gravel dig- 
ging, the " onus probandi " that it interfered with the 
right of common, rested with the Commoner, and not, as 
in the case of approvement, with the Lord of the 
Manor. He gave, however, an injunction to restrain 
Mr. Byron from making inclosures, and from carry- 
ing away or destroying the loam and gravel of the 
waste, or the pasture or herbage growing thereon, 
so as in any manner to prevent, disturb, or interfere 
with the exercise by Mr. Hall, or the other persons 
entitled, of these rights over the waste lands of the 
Manor. 

The Judge also found against the attempted restric- 
tion of rights of common to particular Commons of the 
Manor, holding that the arrangements of this character 

* Hall V. Byron, L.R. 4. Ch. Div., 667. 

M 
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which had from time to time been made were only 
in the nature of temporary bye-laws, made by consent, 
and did not affect the rights of the Commoners. 

The decree was a very substantial victory for the 
Messrs. Hall and the Commoners, and was the first of 
the more recent cases, which restrained the excessive 
digging of gravel and loam, which was being carried 
out in many other Commons. Unfortunately, the Judge 
refused to give the plaintifEs the costs of the suit as 
against Mr. Byron, and the result was that the Messrs. 
Hall had to bear the burthen of their own great costs 
in this expensive litigation — ^amounting to a very large 
sum. Ultimately, the Corporation of London was 
induced to purchase the rights of Mr. Byron over the 
Commons, and as a part of this arrangement, to relieve 
the Messrs. Hall of some of the burthen of their costs. 
The Coulsdon Commons are now under the safe custody 
of the Corporation, and are practically secured to the 
public. 

DARTFORD HEATH. 

The case of Dartford Heath was very similar to that 
of the Coulsdon Commons, and need not be described 
at length. The Heath, in the Manor of Dartford, 
consists of 334 acres. The Manor was originally in 
the hands of the Knights Templars, and later in those 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
On the dissolution of that Order, it vested in the Crown. 
It was subsequently re-granted, and ultimately came 
into the possession of Mr. Augustus Morgan. Mr, 
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Morgan, like many other Lords of Manors between 
1865 and 1869, began to assume ownership over the 
Common, and with a view to that, commenced the 
digging of gravel on an extensive scale, so as to ruin 
and deface its surface. 

The cudgels on behalf of the public were in this 
case taken up by Mr. Charles Minet, the owner 
of a considerable property, called Baldwyns, in the 
same Manor. This estate had formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who gave it to Cardinal College, 
Oxford ; but on the attainder of Wolsey, it was seized 
by Henry VIII., who later granted it to Eton College. 
Subsequently it was exchanged for other property, 
and came into the possession of Mr. Minet, who, by the 
advice of the Solicitor of the Commons Society, Mr. 
Hunter, brought a suit against Mr. Augustus Morgan, 
in respect of his common rights, belonging to Baldwyns, 
to restrain the inclosure of the Heath and the exces- 
sive digging of gravel. Mr. Minet unfortunately died 
before the suit came to a hearing, leaving six daughters 
his co-heirs. Ultimately, one of these ladies undertook 
the task of saving the Heath, and was prepared to 
prosecute the suit. Mr. Morgan, however, thought it 
imprudent to contest the case any further. 

On June 9th, 1874, a decree was made by consent, 
under which the Commoners were quieted in the posses- 
sion of rights of common, and the Lord of the Manor 
was restrained from digging, in any one year, more 
than two roods of gravel, and two of peat, or more than 
two acres of turf. He was also restricted in all 
M 2 
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excavations of loam and peat, and the cutting and 
paring of turf to the supply for the inhabitants of the 
parish. No inclosures were to be in future permitted, 
save such as were temporarily necessary for the digging of 
gravel. The Common was thus permanently saved from 
inclosure and disfigurement. 

WIGLEY COMMON. 

In spite of the warnings which it was to be expected 
would be drawn from the results of the many recent suits 
respecting attempted inclosures of Commons, another 
Lord of the Manor was found bold enough to encounter 
the risk, and to inclose in one swoop the whole of 
a Common in the neighbourhood of the New Forest. 
There are two adjoining Manors there — those of 
Cadnam and Winsor, and Wigley. The wastes of 
these Manors also adjoin, that of Cadnam and Winsor 
being no more than 95 acres, and that of Wigley 
about 460 acres ; they are separated only by a small 
stream, which cattle can easily cross; and as the 
pasturage of Wigley is far better than that of Cadnam, 
the cattle turned out on the latter generally find their 
way to the former, in search of a good nibble, and the 
Commoners of Cadnam have always claimed this as 
a matter of right. 

These two Manors had in ancient times been in the 
possession of the Prioress of Amesbury, a monastery 
about twenty miles distant, and on the dissolution 
of the religious houses, they were granted away by 
Henry VIII., and passed through various hands. 
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till in 1587 they were bought by William Poulett, 
who, in 1647, sold Wigley Manor to William Stanley, 
the ancestor of the present owner, Mr. Hans Sloane 
Stanley. Successive members of this family had by de- 
grees bought up all the land in the Manor of Wigley, and 
the Manor practically ceased to exist. A neighbour- 
ing landowner, Mr. Briscoe Eyre, had also bought the 
great majority of the holdings in Cadnam Manor, but 
his farm tenants and the remaining tenants of the 
Manor continued to turn out their cattle on Wigley 
and Cadnam Commons. The Manor of Cadnam and 
Winsor belonged to Sir Henry Poulett. 

The grandfather of Mr. Sloane Stanley commenced 
the scheme of inclosure. Being an ardent sportsman, 
he inclosed, about thirty years ago, a part of Wigley 
called Black Hill, on account of its being the resort 
of black game; the fences, however, do not appear 
to have been sufl&cient to keep out the cattle. In 1880, 
the present owner proceeded to inclose the whole of 
Wigley Common with a stone fAice. Mr. Briscoe 
Eyre, who was an active member of the Commons 
Society, was not the man to allow such a proceeding at 
his very gate without opposition. He addressed an 
earnest remonstrance to Mr. Stanley, backed by a 
memorial numerously signed, urging him to abstain 
from a step so ruinous to the district and with so little 
pecuniary advantage to himself. Mr. Stanley, however, 
positively declined to suspend his inclosure even until 
some friendly inquiry might be made into the precise 
legal position of the Common, and the accuracy of his 
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own view of his legal rights. He claimed the Common 
absolutely as his private property, and his answer, in 
effect, to those who approached him, was that they 
should mind their own business, and leave him to do as 
he liked with his own. Mr. Briscoe Eyre, therefore, was 
compelled either to assert his legal rights or to acquiesce 
in the inclosure. He commenced a suit at once on 
behalf of the tenants of Cadnam and Winsor against 
Mr. Stanley, in the usual form. 

A meeting of the tenants of Cadnam Manor was 
then held. At this meeting it was ascertained that 
it was reputed among them that their rights over 
Wigley Common had been declared by an " old paper," 
which was in possession of one of the tenants. No 
one knew the contents of the paper or what was its 
origin. The inquiry was pursued, and in the possession 
of one of the copyholders, John Wake, was found a 
heavy box with three locks. This box was known by 
the tenants as " the monster." All that Wake re- 
collected of it wais that his grandfather, soon after 
he was admitted as tenant of the Manor, brought it 
home and said : ** See, I have brought home the 
monster ! " 

On opening the box there was found an exemplifica- 
tion, under the Great Seal, of a decree by Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, declaring that 
the tenants of the Manor of Cadnam were entitled to 
a right of pasture over the waste lands of Wigley. 
It appeared from this decree, dated April 26th, 1591, 
that the tenants of the Manor of Cadnam and Winsor 
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had in those days brought a suit to determine their 
rights against the Lord of the Manor of Wigley, 
William Poulett ; in this they graphically said, " that 
the said Complaynants were poore Coppieholders of the 
Manor of Cadnam and Winsor, and their whole estates 
and livynge depended upon the same, soo that yf they 
should be abridged of their ancyent customs it would 
be their utter undoinge." They claimed that — 

"The Custom of the Manor of Wigley was, by all the 
tyme aforesaid begune, that the Coppeholde and customarie 
tenants of the Man nor of Cadnam had and ought to have comon 
of pasture for all their eattell that they doe reare and breade 
upon their Coppeholde and customarie landes and tenements 
within the said Manor, as well in and upon the Comon fieldes 
belonginge to the said Manner^ as in the waste ground of 
Wigley, and in those places that in ancyent time the tenants 
of the said Manner have used to have Comon of pasture in 
as large and benefecyall manner as their ancestors tenants of the 
said Manner have used to have and enjoye the same/' 

The suitors then alleged that Poulett, having bought 
the Manor, and seeking to make the best advantage 
thereof, had impugned the customs set forth, and among 
other things, " utterly refused to permit the said com- 
plainants to have any Common of pasture for their 
cattle in the waste lands and in the places where they 
had usually had Common." 

The Defendant in his answer, after alleging his 
purchase of the Manor, traversed the customs alleged, 
and in particular, ** that the said Coppieholders ought to 
have comon of pasture for their eattell in the ffeilds 
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and Comons belongeing to the said Mannor, as in the 
$aid Bill was alleaged." 

The decree then stated that a Commission was 
awarded by the consent of the parties for the examina- 
tion of witnesses for the proof of the said customs, and 
was executed and returned and published, and that 
mention was made to the Court alleging that by such 
evidence — 

''and by anncient coppies, customarye Rolles^ and other 
evidence yt appeared that the said Complaynants had in sub- 
stance proved the said customarye privileges^ rightes and usages 
by theme set fourthe in their right.'' 

The decree followed in these words : — 

'^It is therefore this p'sent tearme of Easter that ys to saye 
on Monday the six and twentieth daye of Aprylle in the three 
and thirteth yeare of the raigne of our Soveraigne Lady Eliza- 
beth by the grace of God Queen of England France and Ireland 
Defender of the Ffaithe, etc., by the Right honorable Sir 
Christopher Hatton of the most noble Order of the Garter 
Knight Lord Chancellor of England and by the said heighe 
Courte of Chauncery ordered adjudjed and decreed by and with 
the consent ot* the said Complaynints and defendante their 
Counsellors and Attorneyes that the said customs privileges 
rights and usages bee ratefyed and confirmed by this Courte. 
And the said Complaynints their heires and assignes and all 
clayminge from by or under them or any of them shall frome 
hencef urthe for ever more have, hold,, and enjoye all the customes 
priuileges rightes and usages by them set fourythe in these tyll 
yealdinge payeinge and doeinge their yearelye rents and services 
as if right had been dewe and accustomed an such ffynes and 
heryotts as are before also sett fourthe and declared against the 
defendante his heires and assignes and all claymynge from by or 
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tinder hym or them or by his or there means consent command- 
ment or hearement/' 

This exemplification of the decree under the Great 
Seal was handed to the tenants of the Cadnam Manor 
as the charter of their rights. In the Court Rolls 
of the Manor there is an entry dated December 9, 
1783, to the effect that "At this Court Mr. Eichard 
Marsh, executor and trustee named in the last will and 
testament of John Holloday deceased, one of the 
customary tenants of this Manor, delivered the decree 
of the Court of Chancery touching the rights and 
privileges of this Manor, which was at the time of 
the death of the said John Holloday lodged in his 
hands, and by the unanimous consent of this Homage 
the same is deposited for safe keeping in the hands 
of Mr. Thomas Lovell one of the customary tenants of 
the said Manor." Lovell on December 16, 1785, 
produced a box prepared by him for the safe custody of 
the decree touching the rights and privileges of this 
Manor, with three locks and keys thereto. The Homage 
directed that the box should be kept in the possession 
of Thomas Lovell "with one of the keys thereof," one 
other key was to be kept by Mr. Henry Hartley, the 
third by Mr. John Comly. 

The precautions taken by Lovell were fully justified. 
But for the big box, which impressed itself on the 
traditions of the tenants, as connected with their rights, 
the deed might have been lost. It is singular that the 
recollection of the decree should have so completely 
faded away. Mr. Eyre had never heard of it. He 
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entered upon the suit without any knowledge of it, and 
simply upon the fact that the tenants of Cadnam had 
in practice turned out their cattle on Wigley Common. 
Wigley had in some way lost its name, and the waste 
was described in the Ordnance Maps as Half Moon 
Common. 

On the same day that the box was discovered, the 
Solicitors of the Commons Society, employed by Mr. 
Eyre, after vainly searching in the records of the Court 
of Chancery under the title of Half Moon Common, 
discovered under the title of Cadnam and Winsor a 
reference which resulted in the finding of the original 
decree in the Public Eecord Office. 

The decree was decisive on the point that the 
tenants of Cadnam had rights over Wigley Common. 
This could not be reopened. The only question in the 
new suit was whether the land which Mr. Stanley in- 
closed was part of the Wigley Common referred to in the 
decree. The Defendant expended much time and money 
in endeavouring to dispute this, but the decision of the 
Court was against him, and judgment was pronounced 
by Mr. Justice Field on August 8, 1882, in favour 
of Mr. Briscoe Eyre, and confirming the tenants of 
Cadnam in their rights of common over the waste 
of Wigley Manor. 

The present conditions of the two Manors present some 
interesting features. The Manor of Cadnam consists of 
493 acres of cultivated land in seventeen holdings of 
from three to sixty acres. Forty years ago there were 
as many separate owners, of whom the great majority 
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cultivated their own land. In the interval Mr. Briscoe 
Eyre has himself, or through his father, acquired nine 
of these holdings with 331 acres ; of the remainder, five 
only are now owned by their occupiers. The holdings, 
however, still remain small, and there cannot be a 
doubt that the common rights attached to these small 
holdings account largely for their continued existence. 
If Mr. Sloane Stanley had succeeded in his inclosure, 
these small holdings would have been rendered un- 
profitable, and there would necessarily have followed a 
consolidation of farms, and probably three or four large 
farms would have superseded the small holdings. It is 
quite certain, on the other hand, that but for Mr. 
Briscoe Eyre and his fortuitous connection with the 
Commons Society, the inclosures would not have been 
abated, and Mr. Stanley would have succeeded in efiect- 
ing his purpose. Not one of the smaller holders would 
have ventured to cope with him in the law courts. The 
aggregation of lands in a single owner has been carried 
even further in Wigley Manor. In 1840 there were 
eleven distinct owners of land, tenants of the Manor ; 
they have now all been merged in a single owner — 
Mr. Sloane Stanley. The two Manors well illustrate 
the process of the gradual extinction of small owners 
of land. That the small holdings have not been merged 
in large farms has undoubtedly been owing to the 
existence of the Commons. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Banstead Commons. 

The last, but not the least important, of the great suits 
affecting Commons within reach of London, was that of 
the Banstead Commons. Indeed, no other suit has 
been more pertinaciously fought through long years of 
litigation, or was subject to more strange and un- 
expected vicissitudes. Commenced in the year 1877, 
it was not concluded till 1890, and only in the past 
year, 1893, has the future of the Commons been 
definitely provided for by a Regulation scheme, imder 
the Metropolitan Commons Acts, in spite of the most 
determined opposition of those representing the Lord 
of the Manor before Select Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament. Seventeen years, therefore, have been 
spent in resisting the efforts to appropriate these 
Commons, and in securing to the Commoners and the 
public the enjoyment and management of them. 

The Commons of Banstead consist of four distinct 
and separate areas, with an aggregate of about 1,300 
acres. They lie on the summit of the North Surrey 
Downs, at an altitude of 500 to 600 feet above the sea, 
with splendid views, on the one side, of the Valley of 
the Thames, with its teeming population, on the other, 
of the Weald of Surrey and Sussex. Together with 
Epsom Downs, Walton Heath, and Coulsdon Commons, 
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The Light Green represents the Bansiead Canmons. 
The DaH< Groan, Walton Healh i Epsom Downs . 
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they form a range of open land of the utmost value to 
London, the most bracing district within easy reach of 
it, from which salubrious breezes reach the crowded 
valley below, unaffected by any impurities. 

Banstead Down, the second in size of these four 
Commons, lies immediately above the populous and 
growing suburb of Sutton. Banstead Heath, the 
largest, adjoins Walton Heath, which is in a separate 
parish and manor. Between them lie the Park Down and 
Burgh Heath — the one a range of open land near to 
the woods of Banstead Park, the other a small but 
picturesque area, nearly covered with gorse and bracken. 
The Parish of Banstead consists of 5,528 acres, and 
is conterminous with the Manor of Banstead, and its 
dependent Manors of North and South Tadworth, 
Preston, Great Burgh, and Southmerfield. The earliest 
mention of the Manor of Banstead is in Domesday 
Book, which informs us that it was in the hands of 
the Bishop of Bayeux, and held of him by the Earl of 
Clare. It is probable that at some time in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, the whole Parish was held by 
the King, and that subsequently it was divided into 
the several Manors above described. 

The Manor of Banstead passed, in 1198, into the 
hands of Mabel de Mowbray, wife of Nigel de Mow- 
bray; and in 1223 into those of Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, who secured a grant of Free Warren 
in Banstead from the King. In 1273 it reverted by 
exchange for other land to Edward L, and thence- 
forward remained in the possession of his successors 
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to the throne for 270 years till 1543, when Henry 
VIII., having previously annexed it to the Honour 
of Hampton Court, granted it to Sir Nicholas Carewe. 
On Carewe's subsequent attainder it reverted to the 
Crown, but Queen Mary regranted it to his son. In 
1762 another Sir Nicholas Carewe sold it to Eowland 
Frye, from whom it passed through other hands by 
purchase, till in 1832 it was bought by Mr. Thomas 
Alcock, whose representatives, in 1873, sold it to Sir 
John Hartopp. 

The first general survey of the Manor was in 1325. 
It is still to be found in the charters of the British 
Museum. There was another survey of the parish in 
1598, in which the common lands are described as 
extending over 1,300 acres. The Court Rolls com- 
mence in 1379, and continue in unbroken succession, 
and in perfect order, till 1876. The history of the de- 
pendent Manors can be tra<5ed with equal precision 
from the earliest times, and, indeed, they form an 
interesting study from an historical and archaeological 
standpoint, as bearing upon the subject of the creation 
of Manors. All the land in three of them was ulti- 
mately concentrated in the hands of the Earl of 
Egmont, who held them at the time of the commence- 
ment of the suit hereafter described, with the exception 
of Tadworth Park, which was the demesne land of the 
Manor of South Tadworth, and which was bought, a 
few years ago, by Sir Charles Russell, Q.C. There was 
also another Manor, that of Chaldon, not in the Parish, 
but dependent on the Manor of Banstead. This, at the 
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time of Domesday Book, was also held by the Bishop 
of Bayeux, and passed through various hands till a few- 
years ago, when it was the property of Lord Hylton. 

Much turned, in the suit, upon the relations of these 
minor Manors to the principal one of Banstead, and upon 
whether the owners of land within them had rights of 
common over the waste lands of the Banstead Manor. 
This was confirmed by the surveys already alluded to, 
and by numerous extracts from the EoUs of the Manors. 
Thus, in 1578, an order was made by the Court Leet 
of Banstead Manor that none within Banstead or 
Tadworth should keep in the Common of Banstead 
more than two sheep per acre. This admitted a right 
on the part of the owners of Tadworth to use the 
Commons, subject, however, to the orders and regula- 
tions made by the homage of Banstead. It will be 
seen later that the judges recognised that Sir Charles 

Russell, as owner of the demesne lands of Tadworth, 

# 

was entitled to rights of common over the Commons 
of Banstead. 

In 1864, Mr. Alcock, then Lord of the Manor and 
the owner of a property in the neighbourhood — the 
demesne lands of the Manor — conceived the idea of 
inclosing the four Commons of Banstead, and com- 
menced proceedings with that view before the In- 
closure Commissioners, but the proposal roused so 
much opposition from his neighbours, the Commoners, 
that he received no assistance from the Commis- 
sioners, and was compelled to abandon the attempt. 
In the following year Mr. Alcock gave evidence 
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before the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the London Commons. He pointed out the diflS- 
culties he had experienced, as Lord of the Manor, 
in preserving order over the Banstead Commons, 
and expressed his desire to dedicate his rights and 
interest in them to the public, so that they might be 
secure against inclosure, and that he might be relieved 
of the burden of protecting them. The Committee 
referred to his proposal in their Report, as an argument 
in favour of their scheme for regulating Commons and 
placing them under some protecting local authority or 
governing body. In the same year Mr. Alcock joined 
the Commons Society as one of its first members ; 
and when the Society propounded its scheme, which 
ultimately developed into the Metropolitan Commons 
Act, for regulating Commons within fifteen miles of 
the Metropolis, he strongly supported it. Had he 
lived, there can be no doubt that he would have placed 
the Banstead Commons under the protection of the 
Act, in such a manner that no future inclosure could 
have been attempted. 

Unhappily, Mr. Alcock died, in 1866, before any 
proceedings could be initiated under the above Act, for 
the regulation of the wastes of his Manor. His repre- 
sentatives showed no disposition to carry out his in- 
tentions. They renewed application to the Inclosure 
Commissioners for the inclosure of the Commons, and 
when their proposal was rejected, they sold, in 1873, their 
interest in the Banstead Commons to Sir John Hartopp. 
Unfortunately, the Manorial rights thus became separated 
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from the demesne lands, and the purchaser acquired 
only the soil of the waste of the Manor, subject to the 
rights of common over it, and the quit rents, heriots, 
and fines of the freehold and copyhold tenants of the 
Manor. Sir John Hartopp, having bought these 
manorial wastes and rights for a comparatively small 
sum, endeavoured to turn his purchase into a land 
building speculation, by getting rid of the Commoners 
and inclosing the Commons. In spite of the lessons 
which Lords of the Manors must or should have drawn 
from the experience of the recent litigation in respect 
of Berkhamsted, Plumstead, and Coulsdon Commons, 
and still more of Epping Forest, his legal advisers 
appear to have persuaded him that he could without 
difficulty convert the Commons into private property, 
free from common rights. The prize would have been 
a great one, for the land would have been most valuable 
for villa residences. The difficulty hitherto in such 
cases had been the uncertainty as to who were the 
owners of land within the Manor entitled to common 
rights, and whose assent it was necessary to obtain by 
agreement or purchase, before attempting inclosure 
under the Statute of Merton. 

In the Banstead case, the course of approvement, 
under the Statute, had apparently been buoyed out by 
recent proceedings, under the authority of Parliament. 
In 1866, the London and Brighton Eailway Company 
had obtained power to construct a branch to Epsom, 
and to carry this line through Banstead Down. Not 
only was this a great disfigurement and injury to the 
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Common by cutting it in two, but it was the cause of 
great danger to it, by affording the opportunity of 
ascertaining the exact limit of the persons entitled to 
common rights. Under the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Act, the compensation payable in respect of 
the land, thus taken froin the Common for the pur- 
poses of the railway, was paid into Court, and it was 
referred to the Inclosure Commissioners to apportion 
this sum between the Lord of the Manor and the 
persons who could maintain their claim to it as 
Commoners, 

For this purpose an inquiry was held at Banstead 
by Mr. Wetherell, an Assistant Inclosure Commis- 
sioner, and an award was made by him specifying the 
persons who, in his opinion, had rights over the Com- 
mon, and were entitled to compensation. This deter- 
mination was not in law a final one, in the sense that it 
precluded any claim in future legal proceedings, on 
behalf of persons not recognised by him as Commoners ; 
and, as the result showed, the conclusions of the Com- 
missioner proved to be wholly untrustworthy. But 
such an inquiry by an independent official, with ex- 
perience in such matters, confirmed to some extent by 
the rolls of the manor and by some old surveys, 
appeared doubtless to Sir John Hartopp's advisers to 
be of very high authority, and it was, perhaps, not to 
be wondered at that he should think it conclusive as to 
the rights affecting the Commons. He was, no doubt, 
advised that if he could, by purchase or otherwise, get 
rid of the rights of the persons thus designated as 
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Commoners, in the award of the Commissioners, he 
would be able to inclose under the Statute of Merton, or 
even to treat the Common as his freehold, discharged 
of any rights. 

With this object, then, in view. Sir John Hartopp set 
to work to buy off the persons whose common rights 
were admitted in the award of Mr. Wetherell. One by 
one the Commoners were so dealt with. To some the 
temptation offered was the enfranchisement of their 
copyholds free of charge; to others, money payments. 
To two at least the promise was made of large allot- 
ments of the Common when inclosed. As he reduced 
in this manner the number of Commoners who could 
resist his scheme of inclosure, so the terms of the 
remainder rose, and it became necessary to expend very 
large sums in buying off those who held out the 
longest. In none of the other Commons cases had 
there been such an assiduous and well-devised effort to 
clear away the rights of Commoners, with the object 
of converting the wastes into private property. It is 
said that Sir John Hartopp expended in this manner 
not less than £18,000, and in so doing got rid of 
the rights of twenty-seven persons in respect of 1,400 
acres of land. 

The largest landowner in the Manor, having rights 
of common, was the late Earl of Egmont. His con- 
sent was obtained by a mixed process of threat and 
bribe. Lord Egmont was opposed in principle to the 
inclosure of the Common, but he was advised by his 
lawyers that Sir John Hartopp had already acquired 
N 2 
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such a predominant interest in and power over it, that 
he could inclose the greater part of it, under the Statute 
of Merton; and threats were held out that the part 
thus inclosed would be selected so as to be injurious to 
Lord Egmont's property. Under this threat. Lord 
Egmont consented to share in the appropriation of the 
Commons, and to take in compensation for his rights 
the whole of Burgh Heath. In the same manner 
another large landowner in the district was induced to 
Qonsent to the inclosure, by the promise of the allotment 
to him of Park Down. 

By the year 1876, Sir John Hartopp had so far 
progressed in his scheme of purchasing out the Com- 
moners, that he thought he might safely commence 
his proceedings for the inclosure of the Commons. He 
began to show his hand by erecting a row of houses on 
Banstead Downs, and by inclosing some parts of Ban- 
stead Heath. In spite, however, of his efforts to ward 
off opposition, there remained many persons owning 
property in the district, who strongly objected to his 
schemes, who greatly valued the stretch of open land, 
and who had been induced to reside there on account of 
the Commons, and under the belief that they were 
safe from inclosure. Some of these had rights of 
common, and had rejected overtures of purchase; 
others had no such rights, but were interested in 
supporting any movement against inclosure. 

By the advice of the Commons Society, a meeting 
was held at Sutton in December, 187G, to protest against 
Sir John Hartopp's inclosures ; and a Committee was 
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formed, under the title of the Banstead Commons 
Protection Society, for the purpose of resisting them. 
Of this Committee Mr. Hamilton Fletcher was chair- 
man, and Mr. James Nisbet Eobertson and Mr. Garrett 
Morten were the most active members. Mr. Eobert- 
son was the owner of a house and twenty acres of land, 
and Mr. Morten of three acres of land, with undoubted 
rights of common attaching to them. These gentle- 
men undertook to challenge at law the proceedings of 
Sir John Hartopp. They were joined by two other 
copyholders named Bennett, who owned a small pro- 
perty on Burgh Heath, and who had for many years 
taken furze and sand from the Common. They also 
strengthened their position by purchasing a small pro- 
perty on Burgh Heath, in respect of which rights 
over the Commons undoubtedly existed. They formed 
a somewhat slender nucleus of opposition to Sir John 
Hartopp, and it was, perhaps, a great risk to commence 
a suit against a Lord of the Manor, who had shown 
such determination to spare no expenditure that was 
necessary to assert his right to inclose ; but there was no 
alternative but to see the Commons gradually filched 
away, and the Banstead Committee and their advisers 
rightly judged that when public opinion was so much 
roused on the subject of open spaces, it needed only a 
sturdy and judicious resistance to achieve success, 
though the precise means might not be altogether 
obvious. 

These gentlemen, however, by the advice of Mr. 
Eobert Hunter, who had been engaged in so many 
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others of the Commons suits, undertook the risk, and 
commenced a suit against Sir John Hartopp on January 
8th, 1877, on behalf of the Commoners, claiming the 
usual rights of common, and asking that the lord 
might be restrained from inclosure. They were sup- 
ported to some extent by local contributions, and b3^ 
promises of assistance from the Corporation of London. 
With a view to reinforce their legal position as Com- 
moners, a deputation was introduced by the writer to 
the present Lord Egmont, who had lately succeeded his 
uncle in the title and property, and tried to persuade 
him to throw in his lot with the Commoners against the 
inclosure, and to withdraw from the arrangements with 
Sir John Hartopp. Lord Egmont replied that he was 
much averse to the inclosure, and would far sooner see 
the Commons left open as they were, but he felt pre- 
cluded by his predecessor's agreement with Sir John 
Hartopp from joining in opposition to it. 

Upon a motion for an interim injunction, Sir George 
Jessel put Sir John Hartopp under terms that, in the 
event of the suit being decided against him, he should 
pull down the buildings he had erected. Thence- 
forward for thirteen more years the suit dragged on 
its weary course through every form of litigious pro- 
ceeding that could be devised. The originators of the 
suit could have little foreseen the maelstrom of litigation 
in which they were involved, but they never flinched 
from the task. Mr. Hamilton Fletcher and Mr. Nisbet 
Eobertson died before the conclusion, but their places 
were filled by others. 
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The first brush in the courts of law arose upon the 
title of Mr. Eobertson. This gentleman was only the 
lessee of the house and land, in respect of which he 
maintained the suit, but he had the right under his 
lease to purchase the freehold from his landlord before 
Michaelmas, 1878. His landlord, after giving this 
lease, but before the commencement of the suit, had 
sold the rights of common attached to his reversion to 
Sir John Hartopp. Mr. Eobertson contended that this 
sale was void as far as he was concerned, and that he 
was entitled to claim the property, with the rights of 
common attached, in the condition in which it stood at 
the commencement of the lease. He gave notice to 
his landlord of his intention to exercise his option 
of purchase of the property, and demanded a grant 

« 

of the rights, which had been attached to it. Sir John 
Hartopp refused to join in the conveyance, or to release 
the rights of common which he had purchased. It 
became necessary, therefore, for Mr. Eobertson to join 
Sir John Hartopp in the suit against his landlord for 
a specific performance. 

This preliminary suit was decided in favour of Mr. 
Eobertson, and an order was made by Sir George Jessel, 
requiring Sir John Hartopp to join in a conveyance 
of the rights of common, together with the property, 
to him. This victory was of considerable importance, 
for it amounted to a legal recognition that Mr. 
Eobertson was entitled to rights over all the Banstead 
Commons which could not be gainsaid. It was, perhaps, 
this defeat that abated the confidence of Sir John 
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Hartopp and his legal advisers in their ultimate success, 
and induced them to offer terms of compromise. They 
proposed to give up one-half of the Commons, and to 
secure it for the enjoyment of the public, provided they 
were allowed to inclose the other half. 

The Banstead Committee consulted the Commons 
Society as to a compromise. As Chairman, I had 
strongly opposed, in every Commons case, proposals of 
this kind, as detrimental to the interests of the public in 
the particular cases, and as likely to offer inducements to 
Lords of Manors to attempt inclosures in other instances. 
But in the case of Banstead the obstacles in the way 
of ultimate success were most formidable. There was 
g^eat difficulty in obtaining funds for the proper conduct 
of the case; and the rights of common, at that time 
known to exist, were few in proportion to the extent 
of the Commons. A compromise therefore appeared 
to be expedient in this case. Fortunately, however, 
before any arrangement was come to, most unexpected 
events occurred, which completely changed the aspect 
of affairs, and made success almost certain to the 
Commoners. 

In 1884, Sir John Hartopp's solicitors, who had 
been mainly responsible for the action which he had 
taken, and who were in some way partners in the 
speculation, became insolvent, and absconded, leaving 
their affairs and those of their client in the greatest 
confusion. Sir John Hartopp himself was involved 
in their ruin, and became bankrupt. The negotiations 
for a compromise came suddenly to an end for want 
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of parties to conduct them, and much to the relief 
of those who desired to save the whole of the Commons. 
Lord Egmont at this point, finding that Sir John 
Hartopp was no longer in a position to carry out any- 
understanding with him, felt himself relieved of any 
obligation under his uncle's agreement, and transferred 
his interest to the side of the Commoners, As his 
property within the Manor consisted of no less than 
2,000 acres, and his rights of common were propor* 
tionately extensive, this made a most important accession 
of strength to the Plaintiffs. About the same time 
also, Mr. Francis Baring purchased the Banstead Park 
estate, and became greatly interested in maintaining 
the Commons. He joined the Committee for their 
preservation, and contributed largely to their funds. 
Sir Charles Eussell also bought the Tadworth Court 
estate in the parish, which gave him interest in the 
matter, and induced him to join the Committee. 

Thus reinforced, the Committee found itself able 
to push forward the litigation with energy, and was 
supported with funds, which had before been greatly 
wanting. Moreover, Lord Egmont's adherence to the 
Commoners* cause altogether altered the proportion 
between the acreage of land to which common rights 
were attached, and that of the Common. Thence- 
forward it became absolutely certain that inclosure 
could no longer be justified under the Statute of 
Merton. It was hoped indeed that the bankruptcy of 
Sir John Hartopp would lead to an abandonment of the 
defence to the suit, and of further attempts at inclosure. 
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It turned out, however, that the interest of the 
Lord of the Manor in the soil of the Commons, 
subject to common rights, but with the possibility 
of inclosure, whatever it might be, had been mortgaged 
for the sum of £31,000 to two ladies, who were clients 
of the Messrs. Parker, and who had been, it is to be 
feared, fraudulently advised by them to embark their 
money upon what was, at best, a most shadowy and 
dangerous security, dependent wholly for its value on 
the success of the suit. 

These mortgagees now took possession of the 
Commons under their mortgage deed. They at once en- 
deavoured to realise an income for their unfortunate in- 
vestment by excessive cutting of turf and digging of 
gravel, for sale, and refused to listen to any reinon- 
stranced of the Committee of Commoners. They stripped 
large areas of the Commons of their natural turf, and 
carted away the soil upon which the value of the land 
for pasturage depended. The Commoners, therefore, 
felt it necessary to revive the suit. They made the 
mortgagees parties to the action, and claimed an order 
to prevent the reckless destruction of the surface 
of the Commons to the detriment of their own 
rights. The point at issue was no longer directly the 
right of the lord to inclose ; the immediate question was 
the right to destroy the Commons by stripping them of 
turf and robbing them of loam. Indirectly this would 
have involved ultimately the fate of the Commons. 

The new issue altered the onus of proof in the 
suit, and made the question far more difficult to the 
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Commoners. Where the right to the land of a 
Common is challenged by the Lord of the Manor, by 
inclosure under the Statute of Merton, it is well recog- 
nised by the Courts, upon the construction of the 
Statute, that the onus of proof that sufficiency of 
common is left for the remaining rights of other 
persons, rests with the Lord of the Manor who incloses. 
But when the question in dispute is the right to more 
or less digging of loam, or cutting of turf, it is equally 
well established by law that the onus of proof, that 
the acts of the lord constitute an injury to the 
Commoners' rights, is thrown upon the Commoners 
themselves. This was a much more difficult task for 
the Plaintiffs in the Banstead case, for it necessitated 
their proving exactly the number of persons entitled 
to rights, and showing that the paring of turf and 
digging of loam, as carried out by the Lord of the 
Manor, was such as to interfere substantially with 
their rights of common, and that the Commons in 
their impaired condition could not support cattle which 
might be kept on the land by the Commoners during 
the winter months. 

Upon the Commoners of Banstead, therefore, the 
onus rested to establish in their suit against the 
mortgagees that there were still in existence rights, 
in respect of an acreage of land so large that the 
Commons, in their existing conditions with their 
surface injured by the cutting of turf and digging 
of loam, could not produce food enough for the cattle 
which might be kept upon such lands. For this 
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purivse the rights pertaining to Lord Egmont's land, 

* r ir of iOOO acres, and to Sir Charles Eussell*s 

pnnvrty, were of great importance, for if it could be 

1 - that the Trhole of this land was entitled to 

^lirhts in addition to other lands, whose 
common rignw > 

. 1 X .-^no no longer disputed, there could be little 
^ -f on as *^ *^® insufficiency of the Commons, as 
f ' ted by the lord, to maintain the requisite number 
f cattle. The rolls of the manor and the evidence 
of livino* persons showed that, from time immemorial^ 
riffhts had been claimed and exercised in respect of 
„^y .very farm in the parish and parHoalarly hy 
the occupiers of Lord Egmont's and Sir Charles 
Russell's properties. On the other hand, the defendants 
relied on an old survey of 1680, and on Mr. WethereU's 
award of the money paid by the Eailway Company in 
compensations to the Commoners, which limited greatly 
the extent of land in the district entitled to rights* 
Every effort also was made to narrow the rights of 
common, and to prove that sufficient pasture re- 
mained on the wastes for all the sheep that could 
be turned out. The issue involved most lengthy and 
costly investigations into the conditions and rights of 
every farm in the manor. 

At length, in July, 1886, nine years after the 
commencement of the suit, the case was tried before 
Mr. Justice Stirling. The hearing lasted for several 
days. The result was not altogether satisfactory to the 
Commoners. Sir John Hartopp, who was not repre- 
sented by counsel, was restrained from inclosing or 
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destroying the pasturage of the Commons ; and an 
order was made for the abatement of his inclosures. 
He was also ordered to pay the costs of the suit up to 
the hearing ; but this was of no value to the plaintiffs, 
for Sir John was already a bankrupt. The Judge, how- 
ever, declined to decide, as against the mortgagees, 
whether the destruction of the surface of the Commons 
was of such a character as to warrant an injunction. 
He directed a reference to Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., 
to inquire who were the persons entitled to rights ot 
common, what their rights were, and whether there was 
sufficiency of common on the waste lands for the persons 
entitled to the rights. For the purposes of this inquiry, 
the right of common for sheep was directed by the 
Judge to be taken as limited to two sheep to every acre 
of land to which the right attached. 

This was the first occasion on which, in the course 
of legal proceedings for the protection of Commons, an 
inquiry had been directed of this kind into the extent 
of the rights of common existing over the land. It 
was a course much to be deprecated, as it enormously 
increased the costs of the suit, without, as Lord Justice 
Fry, in giving judgment in the Court of Appeal, said, 
" lessening the intricacy of the arguments " used before 
the Court. It will be obvious that if the report of Mn 
Meadows White had been adverse to the Commoners, it 
would have buoyed out the course for a future inclosure 
under the Statute of Merton. 

The proceedings before the referee were most 
lengthy and costly ; they occupied forty days. The 
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mortgagees were represented at each sitting by two 
or three counsel; the Commoners on their part were 
represented by Mr. Percival Birkett, the solicitor 
in the suit, and legal adviser of the Commons Society, 
whose knowledge and experience on such subjects are 
very great. Mr. Meadows White was unable to make 
his report till March 11, 1888, nearly two years after 
the date of Mr. Justice Stirling's order. It was 
generally favourable to the contentions of the Com- 
moners. Exceptions were taken to it on various legal 
points, which had to be argued at great length, and 
it was not till April 11, 1889, that Mr. Justice Stirling 
delivered his final judgment on this case, entirely 
favourable to the Commoners. The mortgagees ap- 
pealed against this, and on December 21, 1889, nearly 
thirteen years from the commencement of this pro- 
longed suit. Lord Justice Fry delivered the unanimous 
judgment of the Court of Appeal.* 

This decision entirely vindicated the claims of the 
Commoners. The Court determined that there were 
rights of common in respect of 320 acres held as of 
the Manor — in other words, taking the agreed stint of 
two sheep to the acre, there were rights of common for 
640 sheep. They also found that from three of Lord 
Egmont's farms 600 sheep had been turned out on the 
Common in such a manner as to maintain a right, 
and that from Sir Charles Russell's property of Tad- 
worth 200 sheep had been turned out. Thus pasturage 
was needed for 1,440 sheep in all. The Court further 

* Robertson v, Hartopp, 43 Ch. Div., 484. 
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held it to be proved that the Commons would not 
famish pasture for more than 1,200 sheep, even if they 
were kept and turned out on the wastes according to 
the modern practice of sheep-farming; while if the 
sheep were turned out to get all their sustenance from 
the land during the summer months, according to the 
old practice, the Commons would not carry more than 
600 sheep. 

The Judges repudiated the doctrine contended for 
by the mortgagees that the measure of the rights of the 
Commoners was the average number of sheep which 
had actually of late years been turned out — a doctrine 
which involved the conclusion that because full use of 
their legal rights had not been made by the Commoners, 
they had therefore lost them. 

They also declared that the Commoners were 
entitled to the several rights which they claimed over 
the wastes, that the mortgagees were not justified in 
continuing Sir John Hartopp's inclosures, and that the 
cutting of the pasture, herbage and turf, and the digging 
of loam by the mortgagees, were excessive, and consti- 
tuted distinct injuries to the rights of the Commoners 
and should be restrained; and they directed that the 
costs of the whole proceedings from the time when the 
mortgagees were made parties to the action should be 
paid by them. 

There could not have been a more triumphant 
victory for the Commoners. The judgment established 
all their claims. It is probable that, even without the 
accession of Lord Egmont and Sir Charles Russell, they 
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would have succeeded. With these rights their case was 
complete, and indeed overwhelming. The case was also 
a thorough and final vindication of the principles laid 
down hy the Committee of 1865, and always insisted 
upon by the Commons Society — namely, that practically 
it is not possible to inclose a Common under the Statute 
of Merton without the sanction of Parliament, and that if 
contested in the Courts of Law with adequate resources, 
such attempted inclosures would certainly prove to be 
invalid and would be abated. 

In this case the policy of buying up and ex- 
tinguishing rights with a view to such inclosure, was 
carried out with a pertinacity, and with a disregard of 
expense, exceeding that in any other attempted 
inclosure. Sir John Hartopp spared no exertions and 
no money. He expended many thousands of pounds, 
and gave up enfranchisement dues, valued at many 
more thousands. He thought he had left so few 
Commoners outstanding that they might be safely 
defied. The result showed that all this was to no 
purpose. The rights still subsisting proved, after full 
inquiry, to be far more than enough to prevent 
inclosure of a single rood of the Commons. 

Sir John Hartopp, who had originally embarked on 
this policy, and the mortgagees, who advanced their 
thousands upon it, must have cursed the day when 
they acted upon the advice of their lawyers. The 
Commoners would gladly have compromised with the 
mortgagees after the failure of Sir John Hartopp, by 
paying a few thousand pounds, in order to secure 
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the Commons for ever, and to avoid further legal pro- 
ceedings. Their overtures were disregarded, and the 
mortgagees were induced to plunge further into this sea 
of litigation, with the result only that they lost every- 
thing, and were mulcted in enormous costij. The Com- 
moners, in spite of their victory on every point, had 
to pay their costs in the suit against Sir John Hartopp, 
in consequence of his bankruptcy ; but they had at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that their efforts had saved 
the wastes, not only from immediate and prospective 
inclosure, but from the destructive practices of the 
lord, which were defacing the surface and destroying 
the beauty of the Banstead Commons. 

The battle, however, did not end with the litigation 
in the Law Courts. The Commoners, having succeeded 
there, were determined to strike further while the iron 
was hot, and to put the Commons in such a position that 
their interests would be no longer neglected. They 
applied to the Agricultural Department for a scheme for 
regulating Banstead Commons, under the Metropolitan 
Commons Act. The Agricultural Department, hitherto, 
had generally been unwilling to pass regulation schemes 
when the Lords of Manors opposed. In this case, how- 
ever, the circumstances were so exceptional, the argu- 
ments arising from the action of the lord, in his long 
efforts to inclose and to injure the surface of the Commons, 
were so potent, that the Department after protracted pro- 
ceedings gave way on the point, and made a scheme for 
the regulation of the Banstead Commons in spite of the 
vehement opposition of the mortgagees of the Manor, 
o 
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This Order came under the review of Parliament in 1893 
in a Confirmation Bill. It was bitterly and obstinately 
opposed by the mortgagees before Select Committees in 
both Houses of Parliament. Money was again poured 
out for lawyers* briefs before the most expensive tribunal 
in the world, but with the result only of again encoun- 
tering defeat. Both Houses after long inquiries affirmed 
the Regulation Scheme. The Banstead Commons 
therefore are henceforward safe, not merely from any 
danger of inclosure, but from the bad treatment of their 
surface, and the neglect of the Lord of the Manor. 
Practically the Commons are taken out of the control 
and management of the lord. Conservators elected in 
the district have power to make bye-laws for the order 
and good government of the Commons, with a reservation, 
however, of any rights which the lord or his mortgagees 
may have. The case therefore forms an epoch in the 
history of Commons, and a striking example of the 
measures taken for their preservation. 

The Committee of the Banstead Commons not only 
triumphed in frustrating the most systematic and deter- 
mined efi'ort ever made to get rid of rights of common, 
by purchase and private bargains, and to turn a Common 
into building land, but they have also asserted the 
principle that a Common may be taken out of the 
hands of the Lord of the Manor, against his will, 
and vested in those of a local committee, with powers 
to make bye-laws to preserve order and to prevent 
nuisances. The Court of Appeal has also laid down 
principles in this case, of the utmost value. It has 
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reaffirined the law, which had been almost forgotten, 
that the Courts will interfere on behalf of the Com- 
moners, not merely to protect a Common from inclosure, 
but also to restrain the lord from destroying its utility 
and beauty by reckless defacement of its surface. The 
case ranks in importd,nce with those of Berkhamsted 
Common and Epping Forest, and these three cases, 
together with the others referred to, have been a 
complete vindication of the policy of the Commons 
Society in resisting in every case, to the very end, and 
at all costs, the inclosure of a Common, otherwise than 
by the special sanction of Parliament. 
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CHAFTER XII. 

TOLLARD FaRNHAM CoMMON AND RoWLKY GrKKN. 

TOLLARD FARNHAM. 

From these numerous and splendid successes in vindica- 
tion of the rights of Commoners, for the prevention 
of inclosure, it is now necessary to turn to the cases of 
two reverses, where there was failure to defeat aggression. 
In 1874 assistance was asked of the Commons Society 
to investigate the total inclosure of a Common at 
ToUard Farnham, a purely rural parish, about seven 
miles from Blandford, in the County of Dorset. Upon 
this Common the cottagers of the village had been 
in the habit, from time immemorial, of cutting furze 
and hazel tops, for the purpose of fuel, and for con- 
sumption in their own houses only. The hearths of 
all the cottages in the village were constructed for 
burning this kind of fuel, and were unsuitable for coal, 
which in former days it was impossible to procure, 
and which, in more recent years, could only be pur- 
chased in the village at a high price. The cessation 
of the supply of the customary fuel, it was alleged, 
had caused great inconvenience, and was the subject of 
serious complaint in the district. 

While the Society was making inquiries into the 
inclosure, the Lord of the Manor, the late Lord Rivera, 
commenced actions against three villagers who had 
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persisted in exercising what they considered their rights , 
according to ancient custom^ and had continued to cut 
their wood in spite of the inclosure. The Society 
was unwilling that these poor men should lose^ from 
want of means, and from lack of proper legal assistance, 
what they believed to be, and what there was strong 
prima facie evidence to believe was, their right, and 
therefore resolved to give its support to them. 

Before the case came on for trial at the Assizes, 
an order was obtained from the Court, directing that 
the issues in the three actions should be ascertained 
by an arbitrator, in the form of a special case, for the 
opinion of the Court of Exchequer. Numerous meetings 
were held by the arbitrator. Sir A. E. Miller, Q.C., and 
eventually a case was drawn up by him, and laid before 
the Court. 

It appeared that the Manor of Tollard Famham 
was in very ancient times dependent on, or carved 
out of, the Manor of Cranboume, which was part of the 
Chase of Cranboume, extending over a yet wider district, 
and differing only from a Forest in that it was held 
l)y a private owner, and not by the Crown, and did 
not possess distinctive Courts. The Manor and Honour 
of Cranboume are mentioned in Domesday Book as 
the property of the King. In the time of William 
Eufus the Manor and Chase appear to have been given 
to Fitz-Hamon, Lord of Corboile, in Normandy, 
together with numerous other Manors, constituting the 
Honour of Gloucester. They were escheated for want 
of heirs to Henry II. in 1175. They remained in the 
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hands of successive Sovereigns till they were granted 
by Henry III. to the De Clares, Earls of Hertford 
and Gloucester. On the death of the last male of this 
family, they descended to his three sisters co-heiresses. 
A partition was then made of De Clare's lands, and 
Cranboume Chase and Manor fell to the lot of Elizabeth, 
wife of John De Burgh, and from her descended through 
the De Mortimers, Earls of March, Plantagenet, Earl of 
Cambridge, and Bichard, Duke of York, till they vested 
in King Edward IV. They remained in the possession 
of the Crown till 1611, when James I. granted them to 
the Earl of Salisbury, from whom the Manor, but not 
the Chase, has come down to the present owner, the 
Marquis of Salisbury. The Manor of ToUard Famham, 
we learn from an early survey, dated 6 Edward VI., 
was held of the Manor of Cranbourne by knight 
service, by the Earl of Pembroke. Later it was pur- 
chased by Sir Thomas Arundel, in whose family it 
remained till 1820, when it was sold by the then 
Lord Arundel to Lord Bivers. 

In 1828 the Chase of Cranboume, which had been 
separated from the Manor, and was vested in Lord* 
Bivers, was disfranchised, in the sense that all rights of 
sporting were done away with. The Act effecting this 
states in its preamble that Lord Bivers claimed to be 
the owner of 

" a certain Franchise or Chase called Cranboume Cbase^ ex- 
tending over divers Manors, and a large tract of land, situate in 
the counties of Dorset and Wilts, and as such owner is possessed 
of divers valuable and extensive rights and privileges over the 
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same, and whereas the said Lord Rivers, in right of the said 
Chase, hath constantly exercised a privilege of feeding and 
preserving the deer within the said Chase, and the number of 
deer now fed and preserved therein, it is computed, amounts 
to upwards of twelve thousand, but does not exceed twenty 
thousand, and the deer range over the property of the different 
proprietors of land, within the limits of the Chase, and whereas 
the exercise uf such privileges and of feeding and preserving 
deer in right of Chase is extremely injurious to the owners of 
lands within the limits of the Chase, and is a great hindrance 
to the caltivation oE such lands, and tends greatly to demoralise 
the habits ot the labouring classes and of the inhabitants 
residing in and near the Chase; and whereas the said Lord 
Rivers is willing to accept the clear yearly sum of eighteen 
hundred pounds, as a compensation and satisfaction for the 
extinguishing of his said rights ; . . /' — 

The Act proceeded to enact that "thenceforward all 
right of feed and range of deer, and all privileges of 
protecting them within the limits of the Chase, and 
all franchises and privileges in respect of the Chase, 
should cease, determine, and be for ever extinguished, 
and the Chase should thenceforward be disfranchised." 
In return for this a charge was imposed on the property 
within the Chase for the yearly sum of eighteen hundred 
pounds, in favour of Lord Rivers. The statute, how- 
ever, expressly reserved all other rights. 

Even to a late period, subsequent to this Act, deer 
are said to have roamed over the district, and to have 
found covert not unfrequently on ToUard Farnham 
Common. The whole of the parish of Tollard Farnham 
was in the Chase of Cranboume. The Chase rolls are 
extant from an early year of Edward III. They 
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contain many presentments of offences against the deer 
and wood. Many of them relate to Tollard Famham. 
For several years a Chase officer, called a verderer, was 
sworn for it, and attended the Leet Courts. 

There can be no doubt that, from time imme- 
morial, the inhabitants of Tollard Famham had in fact 
exercised the custom or right of cutting furze and hazel 
wood, called " baskets," on the waste lands of the Manor 
from Old Michaelmas Day till Old Lady Day, and that 
they derived from this source their only supply of fuel. 
The case, therefore, closely resembled that of the 
Loughton rights of lopping trees in Epping Forest, 
which have already been described, the only difference 
being that Cranboume Chase was held by a private 
owner and not by the Crown. It had, however, often 
been in the possession of the Crown, and there was no 
more reason why a grant from the Crown should not 
have been presumed in the Tollard Famham case than 
in that of Loughton. 

Up to the year 1850 the parish of Tollard Farnham 
was a very interesting case of common-field cultivation. 
The parish consisted of 950 acres, of which 300 acres 
were held in severalty ; 224 acres were in copses or 
woodlands in the hands of the Lord of the Manor; 
159 acres were in Common, the waste lands of the 
Manor ; and 267 acres were laid out in common fields, 
which were allotted amongst the tenants of the Manor, 
and held by them in severalty for purposes of tillage ; 
these were farmed upon the three-course system: one 
part being in wheat, another in barley, and a third 
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fallow or in clover. When the crops were carried, 
the common fields were thrown open for the henefit 
of all the tenants of the Manor. Cattle were first 
turned in, and subsequently sheep. The cattle appear 
to have been fed from the time of carrying the corn 
till November, and the sheep to have been folded on 
the fields during the winter. The fallow field was 
not to be broken up till Midsummer. The hedges 
round the common fields were repaired by the severalty 
holders, in proportion to their holdings in such fields. 
There were grass banks called lanchards in the common 
fields, which it was forbidden to plough up. The cattle 
were not pastured on these until the com was carried. 
The ownership of land in each of these three common 
fields was minutely divided — each owner having three 
or four, and often more, detached lots in each of the 
fields. These lands were held by two kinds of cus- 
tomary tenure — (1) Copyholds held not absolutely, but 
during three lives, renewable upon the dropping of 
a life, on payment of a fine of considerable amount ; 
(2) Leaseholds for a term of 99 years, if certain persons 
named in the lease should live so long. These leases 
were granted by the lord, on payment of a fine, at a 
small yearly reserved rent. They had probably been 
substituted for some more certain tenure, such as 
that which the copyholders enjoyed. There appear, in 
1814, to have been thirty-five such customary tenants, 
of whom twenty-six were leaseholders. Up to the 
date of the sale by Lord Arundel to Lord Eivers, the 
tenancies of the Manor continued in much the same 
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condition ; both copyholds and leases were renewed 
from time to time. 

When Lord Rivers became owner, he took steps to 
extinguish this system of tenure, and to get the land into 
his hand, and by the year 1850 the greater number 
of holdings had, by non-renewal of leases and acqui- 
escence by, or purchases from, the tenants, and other- 
wise, been in fact got rid of. There is no doubt 
that, previous to the extinction of such tenancies, the 
tenants, or owners, had rights of common over the 
waste land, and were rated for them, but after the 
change of tenure they lost their legal rights. 

In 1850 the common fields were inclosed and 
allotted, under the Act for facilitating the inclosure of 
such commonable lands. Having got rid of customary 
tenancies and the common-field system, and having 
freed the Common of the rights pertaining to it, the late 
Lord Rivers began to inclosft. In 1851 he took up 
twenty acres of the waste, and in 1854 sixty-four acres. 
In 185fi he inclosed the residue of the Common, of 
seventy-five acres. The main object of these operations 
appears to have been that of game preserving, as it was 
stated that the land quickly became covered with wood, 
and that paths were cut and the game preserved in the 
woodland. No one seems to have objected to these 
inclosures, on the ground of being entitled to rights 
of turning out cattle or sheep on the land, for 
practically no Commoners were left. The three vil- 
lagers who, in 1807, committed the alleged trespass 
by entering the land thus inclosed, and cutting and 
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carryitig away underwood and furze, alleged that they 
and others had done so continuously ever since the 
inclosure, and without objection or remonstrance from 
the lord. 

It was stated by the arbitrator that it had been 
proved before him 

'' That from the commencement of legal memory, down to 
the date of the inclosure, there had been * user * on the Common 
by a very large number of persons in the cutting of furze and 
hazel wood for fuel. Such user was exercised continuously, 
openly, and as of right. . . There was no evidence to show 
that any person, living in any house in the parish of Tollard 
Famham, had ever been prevented from exercising such user. 
Furze and haskets constituted the principal fuel in the village, 
and the construction of the houses prevented the use of coal. 
• . . The user has in every case been proved to be unin- 
terrupted down to the time of the inclosure. No evidence has 
been adduced by Lord Rivers of any permission or licence 
given by him, under which the user took place, and there is no 
reference to any such permission or licence in the Court Rolls 
of the Manor, nor is such right made the subject of express 
devise in any lease which has been produced of any tenancy 
in respect of which user has been proved.'' 

It was also shown clearly that the defendants' 
relatives in past times had exercised their user, and 
had often been presented at the Court Leet for cutting 
in an irregular manner. 

The case stated by the arbitrator was argued 
before the late Chief Baron Kelly, and the Judges of 
the Exchequer Court, during several days, by Mr. 
Bowen (now Lord Bowen) for Lord Eivers, and Sir 
Edward Clarke for the villagers. On August 8th, 
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1878, Chief Baron Kelly delivered judgment, on behalf 
of the Court, in favour of Lord Elvers, and refused to 
admit the claim of the villagers. 

*' li" he said, " such a right could be claimed by custom 
there is evidence of user which, coupled with the evidence 
of reputation, might raise a question whether the custom 
did not exist But the right claimed is 'a profit k prendre^ in 
the soil of another, and the authorities are uniform^ from 
Gateward^s case in Coke's Reports, that such a custom is bad 
in law. . . Many sound reasons are given in the authorities 
for this conclusion. 

" It might be added that where inhabitancy is capable of 
an increase almost indefinitely, and if the right existed in a body 
which might be increased to any number, it would necessarily 
lead to the destruction of the subject-matter of the Common. 
There cannot, therefore, be such a custom ; and for the same 
reason and others there cannot be a prescription, and there could 
not be a valid grant to so fluctuating a body, or a body so in- 
capable of succession, in any reasonable sense of the term, so 
as to confer a right upon each succeeding inhabitant. 

"There was a considerable argument before us upon the 
effect of a grant by the Crown to the inhabitants of a parish or 
village. The question seems to have arisen in early times, and 
there are several decisions in the year books on the subject; 
and the effect of them appears to be that where there is a grant 
by the Crown to the inhabitants of a particular parish, if the 
grant is made for a specified purpose, it has the effect of in- 
corporating them so as to carry that purpose into effect. . . 

" In this case we are called upon to say that because there 
has been user in the inhabitants, there has been a grant in such 
a form as to make them into a body corporate, having perpetual 
successors. It appears to us that we ought not to make this 
presumption, not because it is impossible, but because it is 
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inconsistent with the past and existing state of things. We are 
to presume that a corporation has been formed many hundred 
years ago^ when there is no trace at any time of its having ever 
existed. If the inhabitants had held meetings in reference to 
this right, or appointed any person to look to the right, or done 
any act collectively of that description, the case would be different. 
We should then have the inhabitants acting in a corporate 
capacity in reference to their right, and from their doing so, and 
from their existence de facto as a corporation, we might 
according to the ordinary rule find a legal origin by a grant 
from the Crown ; but to say that a corporation was created, which 
never existed, would be carrying the fiction of a grant further 
than has been ever done or than is consistent with reason.^* * 

The decision may well be compared with that of 
Lord Hobhouse in the Loughton Lopping case. It 
may safely be said that if the one decision was right 
the other was wrong. In the one case we find a great 
Judge holding it to be his duty, if possible, to find 
a legal origin for a custom, which had undoubtedly 
existed from time immemorial. In the other we have 
the Court of Exchequer pushing legal technicalities 
to their extreme, in order to refuse recognition to a 
custom of at least equal age and equal certainty — a 
custom which was part of the very existence of the 
people in olden time. 

It need not be said that those who supported the vil- 
lagers were very dissatisfied with this judgment. They 
believed it might be upset by a higher tribunal on 
appeal ; but they found themselves unable to incur the 

* Rivers v. Adams. 3 Exch. Div. 361. 
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heavy cost of taking it there. The expenses of the in- 
vestigation into the history of the Manor, and of the pro- 
ceedings before the arbitrator and the Court, had been 
already very serious. It was only by the forbearance of 
the professional men engaged in the case that the cost 
was able to be met, and it was found impossible to raise 
funds for further litigation. Lord Rivers therefore 
maintained his victory. He had whatever satisfaction 
was to be derived from wresting from the labouring 
people of one of his many parishes an user and custom 
which had undoubtedly existed from time immemorial, 
and the deprivation of whicli rankled in their minds, 
and created grave discontent. This was part of his 
scheme for concentrating in his own hands all the 
property in the parish, and for turning the Common into 
a game preserve. 

How many other similar cases may there not have 
been in rural districts where no one has been fortunate 
enough to find assistance from outside to fight the 
great owner of the district, and where ancient and 
established customs have been arbitrarily set aside, 
and the labouring people still further depressed by 
their being deprived of the last vestige of a sense of 
property in the land on which they were bom and 
bred ! It cannot be doubted that such acts are to 
some extent responsible for the exodus of population 
i'rom the country to the towns, which landowners (as 
well as others) are at last beginning to deplore. 

The case, thus described, was decided before the 
judgment of Lord Hobhouse in the Loughton Lopping 
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case, which has already been dealt with, and it formed a 
main topic of the counsel employed by the Corporation 
of London to resist the claims of the inhabitants of 
Loughton. 

Lord Hobhouse discussed the Tollard Famham case 
in his judgment, and succeeded in drawing a distinction 
between the facts of that case and those before him. 

" The Judges of the Exchequer/' he said, " considered that 
the evidence of user was such as to raise a question whether a 
corresponding custom did not exist ; btit they held there could 
not he such a custom. On the question of prescription they 
gave their general conclusion upon an examination of the 
evidence which they do not give in detail. That conclusion is 
that the evidence entirely fails to prove the user by the inhabi- 
tants generally, or as inhabitants, such as to justify the pre- 
sumption of a grant by the Crown. . . . On the question 
of incorporation they felt great diflBculty. They held that it 
was necessary to enable the inhabitants to take an interest^ 
and that they could not presume it in the absence of all evidence 
of corporate acts, and when there was anotlier body legally 
existing — viz. the tenants of the Manor, who are exercising 
unrestricted rights and publicly asserting their entire control 
over the underwood on the Common.'^ 

It is difficult to grasp the distinction between the 
facts of the two cases. Chief Baron Kelly and Lord 
Hobhouse arrived at different conclusions from the 
iacts before them. It appears almost certain that Lord 
Hobhouse, upon the principles he laid down, would 
have felt himself bound to find a legal origin for an 
user on the part of the inhabitants of 'J.^ollard Famham, 
which was clear and definite, and went back to ancient 
times. It is almost as certain that the Barons of 
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the Exchequer would have decided the Loughton case 
against the inhabitants, for the reasons which they gave 
in the ToUard Famharn case. 

The two cases are good illustrations of the old 
saying that " Where there is the will there is a way." 
The Loughton case had the good fortune to go before 
a great lawyer who had the will to find a. legal origin 
for the custom. That of Tollard Farnham had the 
misfortune to go before a Bench of Judges who appear 
to have had no desire to find a legal origin for the 
user which had undoubtedly existed. 

It cannot be denied that differences of this kind 
with reference to popular rights are to be found on 
the Bench, equally as on the political platform, and in 
the uncertainties of legal decisions of olden times there 
is ample excuse for Judges taking a course, in one 
direction or the other, as may be most conformable to 
their instincts. 

ROWLEY GRKEN. 

The other case in which a reverse was experienced 
was that of a Common known as Rowley Green, in the 
Parish of Shenley, in Hertfordshire. The question 
involved was whether the Lord of the Manor had the 
right to inclose portions of the waste, with the consent 
of the homage of the copyholders, and making his own 
selection of the tenants to form such homage-jury for 
the occasion. 

The Common is one of the few remaining attractive 
open spaces to the North of London. The Manor consists 
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of 300 acres of land held by free tenants, 200 acres 
by enfranchised copyholders with rights of common, 
and 52 acres of waste land or Common. On April 5th, 
1887, at a customary Court of the Manor, a piece of 
land — about half an acre — was granted by the lord, 
with the consent of the homage of copyholders, to 
Eleanor Bamsey. The land was part of the waste in 
a green lane communicating with the Common, and 
the inclosure almost blocked the public way to it. 
This proceeding aroused a strong feeling in the parish. 
It was^ considered an unwarrantable encroachment on 
the rights of the Commoners, and a hideous disfigurement 
of the Green. It was also regarded as a dangerous 
precedent for the whole Common. It was not, how- 
ever, till May, 1891, that any action was taken, and that 
some of the inhabitants removed a part of the obstruc- 
tive fence. Thereupon a suit for trespass commenced. 
The defendants justified their proceedings as Commoners. 
On the other hand, the Lord of the Manor defended 
his course on the ground of a custom of his Manor 
to inclose with the consent of the homage. 

It appeared that the Steward summoned certain 
of the copyholders to be members of the homage for 
the occasion, and the proposed grant was submitted to 
these nominees of the lord, who gave their assent to 
it. The defendant in the case was an enfranchised 
copyholder, who had no longer any right to be 
summoned, but who retained his right of common 
under the Copyhold Act. He claimed that, whatever 
might be the validity of the alleged custom to inclose 
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with the consent of the homage, as against copy- 
holders, it could not be valid as against a person who 
had ceased to be a copyholder, but who still retained 
his rights of common. 

The case was tried before Mr. Justice Day and a 
special Jury, in Middlesex, on October 27th, 1892. 
The Judge held that the defendant was bound by the 
custom of the Manor, after the enfranchisement equally 
as before, when he was a copyholder ; and as the Rolls 
of the Manor showed that on several previous occasions 
from 1700 — the earliest date from which they existed — 
small portions of the waste had been inclosed with 
the consent of the homage, he directed a verdict for 
the lord. The case was subsequently argued in the 
Court of Appeal, which upheld the ruling of Mr. 
Justice Day. The defendant was advised that there 
was every prospect of success, if an appeal were made 
to the House of Lords, on the two points : first, that 
such a custom cannot be valid against others than 
copyhold tenants of the Manor; and, secondly, that 
the custom alleged — that the Lord of the Manor, with 
the consent of his own nominees on the homage, might 
inclose — was unreasonable, and one that could not be 
sustained at law. 

The question would have been one of the utmost 
importance, for there are many Manors where customs 
of this kind are alleged to exist, and it would be a most 
serious matter if their lords could maintain their right 
to inclose the waste, with the consent of a homage nomin- 
ated by themselves, and without leaving a sufficiency 
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of Common for the other Commoners. Fortunately, 
however, within a few weeks after the inclosure 
which was the cause of this action, the Copyhold Act 
of 1887 was passed into law, a clause of which — as will 
be fully explained later — has practically made it im- 
possible for Lords of Manors to avail themselves in the 
future of such customs, with any chance of success. 

No similar inclosure is ever likely to take place 
hereafter, and Itowley Green, it may be confidently 
expected, will be safe from any further aggressions of 
this kind. Under these circumstances it did not seem 
to be worth while to incur the heavy costs of an appeal 
to the House of Lords, in respect of a matter which, 
important as it was before the Copyhold Act of 1887, 
was no longer a serious question, and which affected only 
the inclosure of a plot of land not exceeding half an 
acre in extent. 

The two cases, however, of ToUard Famham and 
Rowley Green, decided as they were by Common Law 
Judges, confirmed the view which the Commons Society 
formed at the commencement of their proceedings, that 
such cases are far better dealt with by the Equity 
Judges, who do not seem to be so closely bound by 
technicalities, and who have a wider range of knowledge 
of the older law relating to Commons and Customs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The New Forest and the Forest of Dean. 

the new forest. 

The origin of Royal Forests in England (with two 
exceptions) is lost in antiquity. They certainly existed 
before the Norman Conquest, a.d. 1066. Whether they 
were created or reserved as such by the early Saxon 
kings, or even at some more distant time, we know not. 
The only two of whose origin we know anything are 
the New Forest, created by William the Conqueror, 
and that of Hampton Court, due to Henry VIII. 
There are said at one time, in England alone, to 
have been sixty-eight Forests in the possession of 
the Crown, and thirteen Chases, or Forests in private 
hands. All the sixty-eight Forests have long ago 
been disaflForested, in the sense that the Sovereign 
has no longer the privilege of maintaining deer and 
other game in them for sport, protected by special laws 
and tribunals. A few only exist in the popular sense 
of the term, that the land is still uncultivated and 
covered wholly or partially by woods — such as the New 
Forest, the Forest of Dean, Epping Forest, Windsor 
Forest, Wolmer Forest, the Forest of Bere and Dart- 
moor. Some of these, such as Windsor Forest and 
Wolmer Forest, have been converted into the exclusive 
property of the Crown, free from any common rights. 
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We have it on the authority of some of the earliest 
historians, such as Walter Mapes, the Chaplain to 
Henry II., and Henry of Huntingdon, his con- 
temporary, that William the Conqueror, in creating the 
New Forest, devastated a wide district of cultivated 
land, demolished thirty-six churches, exterminated the 
inhabitants, and converted the land to the use of wild 
animals ; and the late Mr. Freeman, the able historian of 
the Norman Conquest, gave to this legend the weight 
of his great authority, though admitting that there may 
have been some exaggeration. With all respect, however, 
to this eminent writer, it is difficult for anyone who 
knows the Forest to believe the story, to the extent that 
he has done. 

That the Forest was established as such by this 
King admits of no doubt. He lived mainly at Win- 
chester, when in England, and the district between the 
Kiver Avon and Southampton Water was conveniently 
near ; but the physical condition of this district and the 
miserable soil of the greater part of the Forest seem to 
negative the suggestion that it could ever have been 
thickly peopled, or have contained thirty-six churches, 
beyond what still exist there. 

The Saxon Chronicle, written during the lifetime of 
William, by no means in a friendly tone to him, which 
gives in great detail the other important incidents of his 
reign, and which condemns in strong language the 
passion of the great monarch for the chase, makes no 
mention of the formation of the New Forest. Such an 
event as the devastation of a wide district and the 
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demolition of thirty-six churches could hardly have 
escaped the notice of the Chronicler. 

It is probable that the district in which the Forest 
was created was wild and almost wholly uncultivated, 
interspersed, perhaps, with a few hamlets in the more 
fertile valleys. There are many indications in Domes- 
day to this effect. We know, also, that many of the 
Manors, of which the Forest consisted, were in the 
hands of religious bodies before the Conquest. It 
may be surmised that William took the wastes of these 
Manors forcibly from these bodies, and converted them 
into one great Forest subject to forestal law ; and that he 
may also in some cases have appropriated the land of 
private owners for the purpose. There is a passage in 
Domesday Book, quoted by Freeman, to show that the 
King did take property, from one person at least, for 
the purpose of adding it to the Forest. He may also 
have extended the limits of his Forest over contiguous 
private lands, in the sense already described in the case 
of Epping Forest — namely, that while leaving the owners 
in possession of them, he subjected them to the Forest 
laws, and forbade the erection of fences above a certain 
height, or the cutting-down of trees without his con- 
sent, or the exercising the right of sporting over such 
private domains. The extension of a Forest in a legal 
sense in this manner, and the enforcement in it of the 
cruel game laws, must necessarily have caused great 
indignation in the district, and the early detractors of 
the Conqueror may have magnified the transaction into 
the story told and repeated by others. The misfortunes 
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which fell upon William's family in connection with 
the Forest— the violent deaths of two of his sons and 
of a grandson when hunting there — may have acted 
as a motive to the monkish historians to find an 
adequate explanation for such calamities, which must 
have appeared to them to be of divine origin, as a retri- 
bution for some great crime connected with the Forest.* 

That William, having constituted the Forest in this 
region, administered and enforced the Game laws in 
it with rigour and cruelty, cannot be doubted. The 
Chronicler of 1087 said of him, " He set mickle deer-frith 
and laid laws therewith, that he who slew hart or hind, 
that man should blind him. He forbade the harts, and 
so eke the boars ; so sooth he loved the high deer, as 
though he were their father. Eke he set by the hares 
that they should fare free. His rich men moaned at 
it and the poor men bewailed it ; but he was so stiff 
that he recked not of their hatred; but they must all 
follow the King's will, if they would live or have their 
land or their goods or well his peace." 

The Forest thus created was extended by his 
immediate successors, and at one time it was thirty 
miles in length, embracing all the land between the 
Avon and Southampton Water. But these extensions 
were given up by Henry III. and Edward I., in defer- 
ence to popular agitation, and from that time till the 
disafforesting took place in modem times the Forest 

* The subject of the alleged devastation of villages by the Con- 
queror in order to form the Forest is fully discussed in Lewis's 
** History of the New Forest," and in the " History of Hampshire " 
by Woodward and Lock hart. 
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was about twenty miles from north to south, and fifteen 
from east to west, and embraced an area of 92,000 acres. 
Of this, however, nearly one-third, or 27,000 acres, was 
land in possession of private owners. Since the deer have 
been killed down, the Crown no longer attempts to en- 
force rights on enclosed lands. The Forest now prac- 
tically consists of 65,000 acres, of which a little over 
2,000 are the demesne lands of the Crown, inclosed and 
cultivated, and the residue belongs to the Crown, but 
is, except so much of it as has been temporarily 
inclosed for the plantation of trees, open and uuin- 
closed, and subject to the rights of common of a very 
large body of owners and occupiers of cultivated lands 
in the neighbourhood of the Forest — rights of turn- 
ing out cattle and horses, of turning out pigs to 
feed on the acorns and mast in the Forest, and rights 
of turbary and of digging loam, etc. A great part 
of this wide range is open heath and moor. Other 
portions of it are covered with groves or plantations 
of oak and fir. The trees belong to the Crown, and 
from an early time supplied oak timber to the dock- 
yards for the construction of vessels of war, so long as 
the days of wooden vessels existed. Large numbers 
of deer (for the most part fallow deer, but including 
some red deer) were formerly maintained in the Forest, 
and when they found food scarce in the uninclosed 
land, they ranged over the land of private owners, 
in such numbers as to make cultivation very un- 
profitable. My father, in the early part of this century, 
inherited a property in the Forest, known as Burley, 
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of about 800 acres, one of the ancient reservations, 
completely surrounded by forest land. I have often 
heard him say that the deer came upon his land in 
such numbers, and so devastated the crops, that it 
was impossible to let the property, or to cultivate 
it to any advantage, and not being able to reside there, 
he was ultimately obliged to sell it at a very low price. 
This was at the time when the forestal laws were still 
maintained, and when it was not lawful for any owner, 
within the limits of the Forest, to erect fences, so as 
to exclude the deer. 

Great abuses existed in the Forest from an early 
time, not merely as regards the timber, but also in 
respect of the deer. Poaching became a trade, and 
demoralised the people in the neighbourhood. It was 
proved before a Committee in 1848 that not more than 
110 bucks were annually kiUed for the Crown on the 
average of years, and that each buck cost upwards of 
£100. The greater number of these were given to 
owners of land in the neighbourhood, in return for 
preserving the deer. 

Of the wooded parts of the Forest, a portion consists 
of groves of ancient timber of natural growth and of 
very great beauty. In these the oaks and the beeches 
stand in groups separated by irregular patches of dwarf 
gorse and heather, or by glades fringed with ferns, or 
by broad lawns or moor. Many of the trees have been 
pollarded in past times to browse the deer. Bratley Old, 
Bramshaw Wood, Denny Wood, and Mark Ash, are 
among the noblest relics of the ancient Forest. In 
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Mark Ash especially an adequate idea can be formed 
of a real Forest unspoilt by man. The trees stand 
wide apart, and are all of great size ; at the edge of the 
wood they are fully developed, and the boughs feather 
to the ground, but within it the growth tends upwards. 
Mixed with them are thickets of hollies and hawthorns 
with a setting of fern, forming a sylvan scene of 
unique beauty. Other portions of the Forest, in the 
true sense of the term, consist of woods planted by the 
Crown under legislative powers, which gave the right 
to inclose land for the purpose, and to shut out the 
Commoners until the trees should be grown to a size at 
which the cattle could do no harm to them. 

During the Civil Wars of Charles I. and the 
Commonwealth the Forest was much wasted of its 
timber. Later, the fear arose that there would not be a 
continuous supply of timber for the Navy. Power was, 
therefore, given by Parliament in 1698 to inclose 6,000 
acres for planting. This was strictly limited to the 
growth of timber for national purposes. The planta- 
tions were to be made gradually — 2,000 acres were to 
be inclosed at once, but the remainder at a rate not 
exceeding 200 acres in any one year ; and the planta- 
tions were again to be thrown open to the Commoners 
so soon as the trees were past damage by the cattle and 
deer. When any part of the 6,000 acres had been thrown 
open, a similar quantity might again be planted on the 
same terms. Under these provisions about 10,000 acres 
were inclosed and planted prior to 1851, but the whole 
extent had been thrown open again, with the exception of 
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4,000 acres. The restriction as to oaks, and the selection 
of areas for planting, resulted in the general features of 
the Forest being little altered by these operations. 
Tbere was no dull uniformity in tbe plantations, and 
most of those which still exist exhibit all the wild 
beauties of Nature. When thrown open, the cattle 
soon trod down the banks. 

In 1851, in consequence of the abuses which were 
then made public, it was determined to do away with 
the deer in the Forest, and to disaflforest it, in the sense 
of getting rid of all the exceptional laws respecting 
them. There were said to be 3,000 deer at that time. 
The "Sovereigns no longer came to tbe Forest for sport, 
and there was no object in maintaining the deer. As 
the removal of them, it was thought, would add to 
the pasture for the Commoners' cattle, and would make 
it no longer important to prevent the turning out of 
cattle during the fence month, when the does were 
dropping their fawns, or during the winter heyning, 
when the Forest was reserved for deer, it was thought 
that the Crown ought to take some compensation for its 
forestal rights, in the shape of increased power to inclose 
parts of the Forest land for the plantiug of timber. 

The Act of 1851, therefore, on this understanding, 
provided that the Crown should be empowered to in- 
close and plant an additional extent of 10,000 acres over 
and above the 6,000 acres already allowed under the 
Act of 1698. Under the joint provisions of the two 
Acts the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, in 
whom the later Act vested the control and management 
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of the Forest, clairoed that they had the right to inclose 
successively the whole of the open lands of the Forest, 
whether timbered or not, on condition that, by successively 
throwing down the fences of previous inclosures when 
the trees were of a height to save them from destruction 
by cattle, they should avoid keeping more than 16,000 
acres at any one time within fences. It is clear that, 
from the year 1851, the Commissioners of Woods 
assumed the position with reference to the Forest 
that Lords of Manors have taken up of late years as 
to Commons. They asserted that the Crown was 
practically owner of the Forest, that the Commoners' 
rights were of little value and might be disregarded, 
and that as officers of the Crown they were bound to 
make the very utmost income out of the Forest, with- 
out regard to the interests of the Commoners or of 
the public. 

In 1854, under the authority of the Act of 1851, 
a Commission, of which Mr. Coleridge, now Lord 
Coleridge, was a member, sat for the purpose of deciding 
upon the claims of persons entitled as Commoners ; and 
in spite of the fact that many persons neglected to put 
in claims, and that the presumptions of the Commission 
appear to have been rather against the extension of 
rights, it was held that the owners and occupiers of no 
less than 65,000 acres of land, not waste of the Forest, 
situate in sixty-three parishes, were entitled to turn out 
their cattle and horses, and to exercise other rights in the 
Forest, and that the occupiers of 1,200 houses were 
entitled to take turf in it for fuel. 
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There can be no doubt that these rights of common 
over the Forest had been, from time immemorial, of the 
greatest value to the small owners of land, copyholders, 
and tenants in the neighbourhood, and were the main 
cause that many small owners still existed, and had 
resisted the tendency elsewhere to aggregate land in 
few hands, and, still more, that small holdings of land 
prevailed, and had not been consolidated into large 
farms. They were also of equal value to the cottager 
with his half-acre of land attached, in respect of which 
he could turn out a cow or a pony, and could drive his 
pigs into the Forest to feed on the acorns. The 
neighbourhood of the Forest is the best place in 
England — one of the very few still remaining — for 
studying the condition of small owners, tenants, and 
cottagers under such circumstances, and for appreciating 
the effect, upon such classes in the agricultural com- 
munity, of the great inclosures of past times. 

The existence of these rights undoubtedly accounts 
for the large measure of prosperity among these people, 
and for the absence of pauperism. The Forest itself, 
on account of its varying conditions, its great variety 
of soil and water-supply, of shelter and exposure, is 
peculiarly suitable for the turning-out of hardy cattle 
and ponies. They can at all times, and in every kind 
of season, find fitting places for feed and shelter ; any 
deficiency in one part is supplied by sufl&ciency or 
excess in another ; and the animals travel long distances 
to find the most suitable conditions, whether for 
water and shade in dry seasons, or for dry land 
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when in wet seasons the lower ground is cold and 
swampy. 

The existence of these rights favours greatly the 
smaller owners and tenants, and the cottagers. The 
larger the farm, the less use is made by its tenant of the 
Forest. The land of the large farm is of better quality,^ 
and the proportion of meadow is sufficient ; the improved 
breeds of cattle are too delicate to turn out in the Forest. 
The wastes of the Forest are mainly for the benefit 
of the smaller occupiers and cottagers. They make it 
their business to turn out the proper kind of stock. 
The right also of cutting turves for fuel is of the 
utmost value to them. The rough turf formed of 
roots of heather makes an excellent fuel in combina- 
tion with wood bought from the Forest. This turf- 
cutting does no injury to the surface, the rule being 
to cut one and leave two turves. The old heath 
being removed, a growth of new heath is insured, 
and short grass often comes up in the pared spaces. 
The turf renews itself in seven years ; meanwhile the pas- 
ture is improved. The right of turning out pigs is also 
of great importance. When the prospect of beech-mast 
and acorns is good, the cottager buys his pigs as early and 
cheaply as he can, and may rely upon a clear profit often 
shillings on a pig. Cottagers have been known to make 
twenty pounds in a year by their pigs. The turning- 
out of a mare or a cow is likewise much valued by them. 
The possession of an animal for this purpose is often 
to a young labourer the first step on the ladder — the 
inducement to him to save, with a view to becoming the 
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tenant of a larger holding ; and many are the men who 
have risen in this way from the position of labourer to 
that of farmer. Thus it is that there has grown up 
round the Forest a class of small occupiers, thrifty 
and fairly prosperous even in these days of agricultural 
depression, independent and with the sense of property, 
and to the last degree tenacious of their rights. 

As time went by, after the Act of 1851 it became 
more and more clear to the Commoners, and to those 
interested in the Forest from a public point of view, that 
the scheme of that Act, if carried out in the manner in 
which it was being put in force, would result in the 
destruction both of the beauties of the Forest, and of 
the value of the Commoners' rights over it. When an 
inclosure for planting was determined on, the whole of 
the ancient timber within the area was cleared away ; 
the land was then drained by wide open drains, and was 
closely planted with Scotch firs and young oaks. These 
new plantations, owing to the preponderance of firs, 
were formal and gloomy in the extreme. All the former 
pasturage in the area was destroyed, and the growth of 
new feed in these closely-planted inclosures was impos- 
sible. It became apparent, from the disinclosed speci- 
mens of the much less mathematical and scientific method 
of planting under the Act of 169S in the time of the early 
Georges, that the ** nurseries " authorised by the Act of 
1851 would replace the wild and picturesque woodlands 
with plantations of a most monotonous and artificial 
appearance, fatal to the natural beauty of the scenerj-, 
which they would destroy past all chance of restoration, 
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whilst in themselves of little importance to the ship- 
builder and of no value to the Commoners. 

The only defence of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, who w6re responsible for the policy thus 
described, was that they were bound by their duty, as 
public servants, to look at the questions affecting the 
Forest from the point of view of the public revenue only, 
and to enforce their strict legal rights to the utmost- 
They did not pretend that their object was any longer 
to supply timber for the navy ; it was notorious that, 
owing to the almost universal use of iron in shipbuilding, 
the demand for oak had almost disappeared. The 
timber of the New Forest had for many years been of 
no practical value to the navy. 

The change of public opinion which occurred after 
1865, on the subject of Commons, resulted in directing 
attention to the condition of the New Forest ; and a 
movement grew up having the double motive of 
preserving to the Commoners the full enjoyment of 
their rights, and of securing to the public that the 
Forest, as far as possible, should be maintained in its state 
of Nature, as a kind of national park or recreation ground, 
and should not be regarded only from the utilitarian 
point of view of the greatest possible revenue it could 
produce, without respect to these other considerations. 

In 1871 this movement had its result in a motion in 
the House of Commons, proposed by Mr. Fawcett, to 
the efEect that, pending further legislation on the subject, 
no fresh inclosure or felling of timber should take 
place in the New Forest, The Government, under the 
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pressure of opinion in the House, somewhat reluctantly 
assented to it. In 1875, when a change of Government 
had taken place, it was intimated to the residents in the 
Forest that this resolution of the House of Commons 
could nof; be considered as binding for an indefinite 
time, and that some steps must be taken to bring the 
subject to an issue. Thereupon Lord Henry Scott (now 
Lord Montagu, and then member for the division of 
Hampshire in which the Forest was situate) moved for 
a Select Committee '*to inquire into and report upon 
the condition of the New Forest, into the operation of 
the Deer Kemoval Act of 1851, and particularly into 
the exercise and effect of the powers of inclosure given 
by that Act." 

The case of the Commoners and of the public was 
presented before this Committee by Mr. Robert Hunter, 
on behalf of the New Forest Association, a body repre- 
sentative of the Commoners, and of the Commons 
Society ; and among others Mr. Fawcett gave evidence 
as to the disastrous efEect of the Act of 1651, if further 
enforced, in destroying the beauties of the Forest. 
Many also of the smaller Commoners appeared, and 
much impressed the Committee with the strength of 
their case, and with their conviction that the Act 
would result in their ultimate ruin and extirpation. 
Meanwhile, the attention of the public was aroused 
to the subject of the Forest by an exhibition of 
pictures and sketches of scenery in the district, pro- 
jected by Mr. Briscoe Eyre and Mr. George Mor- 
rison, and the expression of opinion these evoked was 
Q 
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embodied in several very iDfluential petitions presented 
by Mr. Fawcett. The Committee was presided over 
by the late Mr. W. H. Smith, and among the 
members were Mr. Cowper Temple and Sir William 
Harcourt. 

The result was eminently satisfactory. The report 
of the Committee consisted of a series of resolutions 
favourable to the Commoners, and to the maintenance 
of the Forest in its then state. The more important 
were as follows : — 

1. That the New Forest should remain open and unin- 

closed except to the extent to which it was expedient 
to maintain the existing right of the Crown to plant 
trees. 

2. That the ornamental woods and trees should be care- 

fully preserved, and the character of the scenery 
maintained. 

3. That the power of inclosure conferred by the statutes of 

1698 and 1851, should be exercised on that area 
which had till then been taken in at various times, 
and been either kept or thrown open. . . That 
the rolling power of inclosure over the open portion 
of the Forest, not then planted or inclosed under the 
two Acts, should cease. 

In 1877, an Act was passed embodying these 
proposals. It also reorganised the ancient Court of 
Verderers on a popular basis of representation of the 
Commoners, so as to enable it to represent and protect 
their interests. This measure, which was strongly 
supported by the Commons Society, passed without 



i 
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opposition, and became law under the title of the 
'* New Forest Act, 1877." The result was a victory 
both for the Commoners and the public. Under the 
Act of 1851, about 8,000 acres had been inclosed in 
addition to the 10,000 under the Act of 1698, and 
of these 18,000 acres 8,000 had been thrown open, 
and 10,000 remained inclosed. The Act of 1877 
provides that the power of inclosure enjoyed by the 
Crown should be confined to these 18,000 acres, which 
comprise the best land in the Forest, and which may 
be thrown out and re-inclosed at will, provided that 
not more than 16,000 acres are actually inclosed at 
one time. The Commoners are thus secured in the 
remainder of the 63,000 acres, or 45,000, of which about 
6,000 are partially covered with old timber. ' It is laid 
down by the Act as a matter of principle that the 
natural beauties of the Forest are to be preserved, and 
the right of the public to the enjoyment of it is fully 
recognised and perpetuated. 

At the first election of the Verderers, Mr. Briscoe 
Eyre, who had done so much to preserve the Forest, 
and to protect the interests of the Commoners, was 
returned at the head of the poll. Owing to his exer- 
tions a serious blot in the Act was remedied in 1879. 
A large number of owners and occupiers of land in 
the neighbourhood of the Forest, but not on the 
authorised Register of Commoners, through various 
causes, had been allowed by the Verderers to turn 
out cattle in the Forest ; but on account of the fact 
that registered Commoners were taxed under the Act of 
Q 2 
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1877, for the maintenance of the Forest, it was held 
that those, who were not registered, would thence- 
forward be wholly excluded from the Forest. Such a 
course would have brought hundreds of families to the 
workhouse. Fortunately, the Government was induced 
to pass, in 1879, a short Act authorising the Verderers 
to allow persons not registered to turn out cattle in the 
Forest on payment of a small fee. 

In 1891, another, and it is to be hoped a last, 
attack was made on the New Forest. At the fag end 
of the session, a clause was slipped into a Government 
mea^sure called " the Ranges Act," empowering the 
War Department to appropriate any common land for 
rifle ranges, in spite of any prohibition or restriction 
contained 'in any local or personal Act, and notwith- 
standing any common or other rights or easements over 
such lands. This clause, though not mentioning the 
New Forest, virtually applied to it, and doubtless was 
intended to do so without alarming the Commoners. 

Had any public explanation been given as to the 
effect that this .clause would have in linking together 
various other Acts, such as the Volunteer Act of 1863, 
the Artillery and Eanges Act, 1885, and the Drill 
Grounds Act, 1886, there can be no doubt that the 
measure would have been most strongly opposed, for it 
placed every Common in the country at the mercy of 
the War Department, and would have enabled them to 
extinguish common rights over them, and afterwards to 
sell the land, when no longer wanted for ranges, as 
private property. 
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Later, in 1891, it came to the ears of the Verderers 
of the New Forest that the War Department proposed 
to establish a rifle range in the Forest under the recent 
Act, and to drive the Commoners o£E 800 acres, and 
to cut them off completely from a large part of the 
Forest. The Forest district was in arms directly the 
fact became public, and from all parts of the country 
the aid of the Commons Society was invoked to protect 
" the National Playground." 

The Government was eventually compelled to 
promise a local inquiry in the Forest, as to the 
expediency of the proposed rifle range. 

The Commissioner appointed for this purpose, Mr. 
Pelham, ultimately reported that the range would cause 
substantial interference with the Commoners' rights, and 
that it would be extremely diflScult to ascertain who 
should be compensated ; that the range as proposed 
would deprive the public of the enjoyment of a very 
beautiful part of the Forest ; and that if another site 
could be found elsewhere, the proposed site should 
certainly not be taken. 

In the meantime, the Secretary of State for War, in 
pursuance of a promise which he had given, introduced 
a Military Lands Consolidation Bill. This measure was 
referred to a Select Committee on which the writer of 
this book took an active part. After much discussion, 
a clause was inserted making it obligatory on the War 
Department to proceed by way of Provisional Order 
before acquiring any common land for the purpose of 
rifle ranges. By this measure, therefore, all Commons 
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throughout the country were relieved from the danger 
of beiug appropriated for rifle ranges, without inquiry, 
or even the opportunity of objections being made to 
the proposals. 

Later, the scheme for making a rifle range in the 
New Forest was abandoned. It has been alluded to 
for the purpose of showing that it is not Lords of 
Manors and Railway Companies, only, who are disposed 
to lay hands upon the Commons, and to convert them 
to their uses, but that public departments equally 
require watching, for they also have been under the 
impression that Commons may easily be expropriated 
for any purpose they have in view. 

It would seem also that the Commissioners of Woods 
had not frankly acquiesced in the policy, with respect 
to the New Forest, directed by Parliament in 1877. 
They appeared to be constantly on the watch to obtain 
advantage at the expense of the Commoners. At one 
time their local officer encouraged a movement for 
establishing a training school in forestry for the pur- 
pose of experimenting with the open waste lands ; at 
another he sanctioned and encouraged an encroachment 
on the open Forest by a water company. In the last 
session of Parliament, a Bill authorising various petty 
encroachments was introduced, the subsequent abandon- 
ment of which was due to the opposition evoked. Even 
at this moment litigation is pending between the Crown 
and the Verderers, witli the view of establishing an 
alleged right of the Crown to cut up timber by steam 
saw mills, and to open glades in the Forest, and thus 
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seriously to injure the Commoners' best pastures. In 
the meantime the Forest is more and more appreciated 
and frequented by the public, and there cannot be a 
doubt that any attempt to interfeie with its general 
aspect, or to curtail the public enjoyment of it, will 
meet with the same fate as the scheme for a rifle range. 

THE FOREST OF DEAN. 

The Forest of Dean, of about 19,000 acres in extent, 
is another of the few remaining Royal Forests, which 
have come under the consideration of Parliament in 
recent years, and where the policy of maintenance 
has prevailed over that of inclosure. 

This Forest lies in the Hundred of St. Briavel, 
between the estuary of the Severn, and the river Wye, 
about twelve miles from Gloucester. Its condition as 
regards the Crown, the Commoners, and the public, is 
very similar to that of the New Forest. The Crown is 
the owner of the soil and of all the timber growing 
upon it. It has also large powers of temporarily 
inclosing parts of the Forest for encouragement of 
the planting and growth of timber. Subject to such 
powers, the Commoners, who are the owners and occu- 
piers of land in the Hundred, extending over many 
parishes beyond the Forest, have the right of turning 
out their cattle to graze in it, and their pigs to feed on 
the acorns. Of the Forest, about 4,000 acres consist of 
heath and open land ; the residue is planted with oak 
trees of ages, varying up to ninety years, of which a 
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large proportion will be in their prime about thirty 
years hence, and the remainder at later dates. 

Unlike the New Forest, that of Dean is a very rich 
mineral district, where coal and iron mines are worked. 
A large population is engaged in these mines, residing 
on inclosures of land, which have in past times been 
taken from the Forest, dispersed about in very 
irregular order. There is a very ancient and well- 
recognised custom that the inhabitants of the Hundred 
have the right to search for and to work the minerals 
within the Forest, subject to certain customary 
royalties to the Crown — a right not dissimilar to what 
exists in many parts of Europe, notably Spain, but 
not elsewhere known in England. 

The iron mines were worked in very early times, 
as far back as the Eomans, and this was doubtless 
facilitated by the Forest providing fuel for smelting 
the ore. There existed till within recent years vast 
heaps of partially smelted ore, called cinders, which 
had been left by early workers, who had not suflBcient 
knowledge to extract the ore, and which it was worth 
while to smelt again. These testified to the extent 
of the industry in former times, and to the fact 
that there must have been a large population residing 
within the precincts of the Forest.* The town of 



* Andrew Yarranton, in his work on the "Improvement of 
England by Sea and Land," printed in 1677, says : " In the Forest 
of Dean and thereabouts the iron is made at this day of cinders, 
being the rough and offal thrown by in the Romans' time ; they 
then having only foot blasts to melt the ironstone ; but now, by the 
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Cinderford, in the Forest, derives its name from these 
heaps. 

As in the ease of most of the Royal Forests, there 
is no record of the origin of that of Dean. It is first 
mentioned in Domesday Book as having been exempted 
from taxes by Edward the Confessor. William the 
Conqueror is known to have visited it occasionally for 
the purpose of hunting the deer. He was there in 
1069, when he received tidings that the Danes had 
invaded Yorkshire, and had taken its capital. He is 
reported to have sworn a terrible oath by "the 
splendour of the Almighty," that "not one North- 
umbrian should escape his revenge," and he well kept 
his oath. * 

The Forest, like others, was greatly enlarged by the 
Norman kings succeeding the Conqueror, in the sense 
that they applied the forest laws to a great area of 
land in private ownership, extending up to Grioucester 
and to the Severn and Wye. These boundaries were 
again reduced by Henry III. and Edward I., in conse- 
quence of the grave complaints of the people as to the 

force of a great wheel that drives a pair of bellows twenty feet 
long, all that iron is extracted out of the cinders, which could not 
be forced from it bj the Roman foot blast And in the Forest of 
Dean and thereabouts and as high as Worcester, there are great and 
infinite quantities of these cinders, some in vast mounts above 
ground, some under git>und, which will supply the iron works for 
hundreds of years, and these cinders are those which make the prime 
and best iron and will make less charcoal than doth the ironstone." 
— Nicholls, Forest of Dean, p. 223. 

* lb. p. 7. 
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exteusion of the Royal Forests. Thus diminished, it 
was confined to the Hundred of St. Briavel, a district 
about twice the size of the present waste. 

King Stephen granted the Forest to the daughter 
of Fitz-Walter on her marriage witli Herbert Fitz- 
Herbert ; from her it passed through the families of the 
Bohuns and Newmarches, till it reverted to King John- 
This monarch was often in the district for sport. From 
his time to the present, the ownership of the soil appears 
to have been vested in the Crown ; and there was a 
long succession of Wardens of the Forest, and Constables 
of St. Briavel's Castle, appointed for life by the Crown, 
till the duties of the Warden were vested, in 1834, in 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The earliest 
perambulation of the Forest was in 1282; in 1333, 
Parliament confirmed the perambulation, and reduced it 
to the limits which existed up to 1834, when it was 
disafforested. 

There are many interesting incidents connected with 
the Forest during this long period. It appears to have 
supplied timber for the construction of ships of war 
from an early time, and the oak grown there had the 
reputation of being exceptionally tough and well suited 
for war ships. So well was this reputation known that 
the destruction of the Forest was specially enjoined by 
the Spanish Government on the leaders of the Spanish 
Armada. Evelyn in his ** Sylva " says on this point : — 
*' I have heard that in the great expedition of 1588 
it was expressly enjoined the Spanish Armada that if, 
when landed, they should not be able to subdue our 
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nation and make good their conquest, they should yet 
be sure not to leave a tree standing in the Forest 
of Dean." Mr. NichoUs, the historian of the Forest' 
says on this, that Eveljm may have heard this story 
from Mr. Secretary Pepys, who might have been 
informed by his friend, Sir John Winter, the grandson 
of Sir William Winter, vice- Admiral of Elizabeth's fleet, 
and kinsman to Thomas* Winter of Huddington, who 
was constantly aiding the Spanish Eomanists in their 
intrigues. 

In 1638, we first come across indications that there was 
fear of failure of the supply of timber from this Forest. 
A report was received by the Crown that the trees 
numbered 105,000, containing 62,000 tons of timber, of 
which only 14,000 loads were fit for shipbuilding, as 
the trees were generally decayed and past their full 
growth. By the authority of Sir Bayham Throgmorton 
16,000 acres ^ere ordered to be taken in. The Com- 
moners after some discussion assented, in consideration 
of 4,000 acres being set apart for their own use, in 
different parts of the Forest. Before, however, any- 
thing could be done in this direction, Charles I., in his 
necessities, sold all the mineral rights in the Forest, and 
all the timber trees and underwood in it, to Sir John 
Winter, for £10,000 down, the yearly sum of £16,000 
for six years, and a fee farm rent of £1,950 for ever. 

This act was equivalent to a sale of the Forest, 
though the ownership of the soil was still retained in 
the Crown. The commoners and inhabitants of the 
Forest were greatly dissatisfied; they took advantage 
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of the disorders of the Civil War to throw down the 
fences, which the grantee had already begun to make. 
Sir John Winter was a prominent and devoticd Royalist 
during this period. He endeavoured to rouse the 
population of the district in favour of the king ; but his 
inclosures under the Royal grant had made him un- 
popular, and the people sided in the main with the 
Parliament. The supply of iron from the Forest for the 
founding of cannon was an important consideration. 
Finally Winter, after many conflicts, was forced to fly, 
and his stronghold, Lydney House, was captured. His 
property was assigned to his victor, General Massy, 
together with his iron mills and woods, but with the 
reservation of timber trees which were not to be felled. 

During the Commonwealth, frequent orders were 
made by Parliament with the object of preventing 
the destruction of timber in the Forest by unauthorised 
persons, and directing that any trees which had been 
cut down should be reserved for the use of the 
Navy. 

In 1650, orders were given for the suppression 
and destruction of the iron works, — partly with the 
view of saving the timber of the Forest, which was 
heavily drawn upon for fuel for the smelting. In 
1656, an Act was passed for mitigating the rigour 
of the forest laws, and for preserving the timber 
in the Forest. An effort was consequently made to 
carry out the arrangement of a few years previous, 
under which 16,000 acres were to be inclosed and 
planted. This was again resisted by the population of 
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the district. They broke in and destroyed the fences. 
On May 11th, 1059, Colonel White reported to the 
House of Commons that upon the 3rd of that 
month — 

"divers rude people in a tumultuous way in the Forest of 
Dean did break down the fences, and cut and carry away the 
^ates of certain coppices, inclosed for the preservation of timber, 
turned in their cattle, and set divers places of the Forest 
on fire to the great destruction of growing wood/^ 

It appears that the popular feeling of the district 
had been aroused by the fact, that in pursuance of 
the policy of re-afforesting the 16,000 acres, 400 cot- 
tages of poor people living on the waste had been thrown 
down. This action of the Commonwealth created a 
reaction in the district in favour of the Koyalist party, 
and it was reported that large numbers of people were 
ready to support the cause of the Stuarts. 

On the restoration of Charles II., all the proceedings 
of the Commonwealth were nullified, and the grant 
in favour of Sir John Winter was revived. He pro- 
ceeded to put his rights under it in force, by making 
inclosures. He was again strongly opposed by the in- 
habitants of the district. They petitioned the king for 
inquiry. 

In December, 1661, a Commission was issued to 
inquire into the state of the Forest, and to advise 
in accordance with the prayers of the petitioners : — 

'' whether the Forest may be restored to his Majesty's demesne, 
and re-afforested and improved by inclosure for a future supply 
of wood for a constant support of the iron works there, producing 
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the best iron of Europe for many years, and other uses in time 
to come which might be of g^eat use for defence of the nation, 
the old trees then standing being above 300 years growth, and 
yet as good timbers as any in the world, and the ground bo apt 
to produce and so strong to preserve timber, especially oaks, 
that within 100 years there may be sufficient provision there 
found to maintain the Navy royal for ever/' 

The result of this inquiry was that the grant to 
Winter was surrendered, and a new lease was given 
to him for a term of years, after negotiations with 
Pepys, which are duly mentioned in his Diary. 

Acting under this new lease, Winter again began 
to inclose the Forest, and again the popular feeling 
of the district was aroused against him. Complaints 
were made to the House of Commons, and a Committee 
was appointed to consider the matter. It appears 
that the freeholders, commonera, and inhabitants of the 
district met together and made proposals to the Com- 
mittee for the settlement of the Forest, in which they 
offered very large concessions in the direction of inclosure 
for the improvement of the growth of timber. The 
Forest then consisted of 24,000 acres. They proposed 
that 11,000 acres should be inclosed by the Crown, and 
be discharged of rights of pasture, estover and pannage ; 
and that the Crown, on throwing open any of these 
inclosures, might take in as much, so that not more 
than 11,000 acres should be inclosed at any one time; 
that the timber on the remaining 13,000 acres should 
belong absolutely to His Majesty, discharged of estovers 
for ever, and of pannage for twenty-one years ; that 
the whole waste of the Forest should be re-afforested, 
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and be subjected to forestal law; but tbat this 
should not in future apply to the lands in private 
ownership, not waste of the Forest ; that no more 
than 800 deer should be maintained by the Crown ; 
and that all grants of the waste lands should be re- 
sumed and made void. 

These proposals were agreed to by the Committee 
of the House of Commons, and were recommended to 
the Government. A Bill was introduced to carry them 
into effect, but Parliament was prorogued before it 
became law, and it was not t'dl 1668, that an Act 
was passed substantially embodying these terms. 

In the meantime Sir John Winter, under the powers 
of his lease, played havoc with the timber in the Forest. 
The Committee, in 1663, had already reported to the 
House " that Winter had 500 cutters of wood employed 
on the Forest, and that all the timber would be 
destroyed if care should not be speedily taken to 
prevent it." In vain the House of Commons made 
recommendations for the preservation of the timber. 
Winter still kept on his cutting ; and in 1667, it was 
reported to the Grovernment that of 30,233 trees sold 
to Winter, only about 200 remained standing, and that 
from 7,000 to 8,000 loads of timber suitable for the 
Navy were found wanting. 

The Act of 1668 embodied the proposals of the 
people of the Forest, as approved by the Committee, 
with little variation. It maintained all the rights of 
miners of the district. Strangely enough, after all the 
complaints of Winter's conduct, the Act saved his rights 
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under his lease. Whether it was that he had already 
exhausted all his power of cutting timber, or that he 
had influentia] friends at Court, in consequence of his 
efforts for the monarchy during the rebellion, it is clear 
that he was treated with great consideration. 

The Act of 1668 has ever since been the charter 
of the Forest, and to the present time determines the 
relative rights of the Crown and the commoners. 
Immediately after it was passed, 8,400 acres of the 
waste were inclosed and planted, ahd the residue of the 
11,000 were dealt with in the same manner a few years 
later. From that time till a comparatively recent date, 
there were constant complaints of encroachments on the 
Forest, and of illegal cutting of trees, mainly for the 
purpose of supplying timber to the miners. 

Meanwhile the mining industry was continually 
increasing. Till relatively recent times, the iron mines 
were by far the most important, and for these the sup- 
ply of wood from the Forest, for smelting, was most 
necessary. There is mention of coal so ikr back as the 
year 1300, but it was for long a subordinate industry. 
In 1610, a grant was made by James I. to the Earl of 
Pembroke of '* liberty to dig for and take within any part 
of the Forest, or the precincts thereof, such and so much 
sea-coal as should be necessary for carrying on the 
iron works." This is the earliest notice of coal being 
used in the iron works. Coal was included in the grant 
by Charles I. to Winter, who, we learn from Pepys, was 
interested in a project for charring it so as to render it 
fit for the iron furnace — but apparently without success. 
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Cromwell also had been engaged in association with 
Major Wildraan, Captain Birch, and other of his officers 
in an enterprise of the same kind ; and large works were 
set up in the Forest for this purpose, but without any 
success. From the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the working of the coal mines rapidly increased, and they 
eventually became far more important and valuable than 
the iron mines. The timber of the Forest was essential 
to the working of these mines ; and the coal wa« 
ultimately substituted for wood in the manufacture 
of iron. 

The Crown had from an early date recognised the 
rights of the Free Miners, as they were called, to search 
for and work both iron and coal mines. It is very doubt- 
ful whether this custom would have been acknowledged as 
a legal right, if it had been questioned in the Law Courts, 
owing to the technical rule laid down in " Gateward's 
case " as to customs aod prescriptions of the inhabitants 
of a district. In a case which turned indirectly upon the 
rights of miners,* Mr. Justice Byles laid down, that but 
for the Act of 1838, in which the rights of the Free 
Miners were confirmed, they could not have been sus- 
tained, on the ground that a custom could not be main- 
tained to take profits out of another man's land. 

" It seems to me" he said, " first, that the Free Miners 
themselves could, in point of law, have had no such right as 
the defendants' claim assumes them to have had. The claim 
of the Free Miners is to subvert the soil, and carry away the 
substratum of stone without stint or limit of any kind. This 

* Attorney-General v. Mathias. 4 K. ik J., 579. 
R 
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alleged rights if it ever existed^ must have reposed on one of 
three foundations: custom, prescription, or lost grant. The 
right of the Free Miuers is incapable of being established bj 
custom, however ancient, uniform, and clear the exercise of 
custom may be. The alleged custom is to enter the soil of 
another, and carry away portions of it. The benefit to be 
enjoyed is not a mere easement; it is 21, profit h prendre. Now, 
it is an elementary rule of law that a profit a prendre in 
another's soil cannot be claimed by custom, for this, among 
other reasons, that a man's soil might thus be subject to the 
most grievous burdens in favour of successive multitudes of 
people, like the inhabitants of a parish or other district, who 
could not release the right. The leading case on the subject 
is Gateward* a ca^e, which has been repeatedly foUowed and 
never overruled. ... 

'^ The next question is : Can such a right as this be claimed 
by prescription ? I will assume, against the fact, that there is 
no evidence to negative prescription. The present is a claim 
not only to carry away the soil of another, but to carry it 
away without stint or limit; it is a claim which tends to the 
destruction of the inheritance, and which excludes the owner. 
A prescription to be good must be both I'easonable and certain 
(Corayn's Digest, " Prescription "); and this alleged prescription 
seems to me to be neither. . . . 

" The only remaining question on this part of the case is 
this : Can the claim be sustained by evidence of a lost grant ? 
Prescription presupposes a grant ; and if you cannot presume 
a grant of an unreasonable claim before legal memory, h fortiori 
can you not presume one since. The defendants have relied 
on statutes of limitation ; but, as to that, a claim which is 
vicious and bad in itself cannot be substantiated by a user, 
however long." 

Fortunately for the Free Miners, their rights vrere 
not in issue in this case. They had already been 
determined and legalised by the Act of 1838, which 
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distinctly laid down that all the male persons born 
and abiding in the Hundred of St. Briavel, and of 
the age of twenty-one years and upwards, who should 
have worked a year and a day in coal or iron mines 
within the Hundred, should be entitled to be registered 
as Free Miners ; and that only Free Miners should 
have the exclusive right of having gales or works 
granted to them by the officer, called the gaveller, 
to open mines within the Hundred. Such gales or 
grants confer an interest in the nature of real estate, and 
are perpetual, subject to conditions for the payment 
of certain rents and royalties to the Crown. These 
royalties are fixed on the assumption that, after the coal 
or iron has been reached, the Crown is entitled to one- 
fifth of the net profit of working the mine. In case of 
dispute the royalty is settled by arbitration, and then 
remains fixed for twenty-one years. The Free Miner 
can sell his gale, and a large part of the mines in the 
district are not now held by Free Miners, but by persons 
who have purchased up the interests in their gales. 
Nearly the whole of the coal field in the Forest is now 
included in existing gales. 

Under this system the mining industry has grown 
up. The output of the coal mines now averages about 
900,000 tons a year, and that of the iron mines about 
100,000 tons. The royalties to the Crown produce 
annually about £12,000 for coal and £5,000 for iron. 
The existing gales of coal and iron are 260, of which 
not more than 80 are worked. 

It would seem that the growth of population 
K 2 
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caused by this great increase of mines, has long ago 
necessitated the appropriation of parts of the Forest 
for their accommodation. Of the 24,000 acres, of which 
the Forest consisted in the time of Charles II., only 
18,500 acres are now forest or waste, 700 acres belong 
to the Crown, and 4,800 acres are the property of private 
individuals, as a result of encroachments from time 
to time on the waste, eventually recognised by the 
Crown. On this private land has grown up the town 
of Cinderford, and several other villages, in a very 
irregular manner, often without adequate drainage. 

In 1874, in consequence of complaints of the want 
of sufficient accommodation for the population, and of 
the sanitary defects of the district, a select Committ€e 
was appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into 
the condition of the Forest. The inquiry escaped the 
notice of those interested in Commons, and the Com- 
mittee, then appointed, contained no member who 
represented the views of the Commons Society. 

The Committee reported that the rights of Free 
Miners tended to obstruct the advantageous develop- 
ment of the Forest mineral field, and were detrimental 
to the interests of the Crown, and of the public ; that 
the rights were almost valueless to those not already 
holding gales; that the general feeling in the neigh- 
bourhood was in favour of the commutation of the legal 
rights of the Commoners ; and that the convenience of 
the mining population, and of the mining works, 
required that the Crown should have power to sell 
portions of the Forest free from Common rights. They 
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stated that the existing plantation was in a thriving 
condition, varying in age from ten to seventy years, 
and that in about fifty years a large proportion of them 
would reach maturity. The Committee did not con- 
sider that it would be expedient to destroy or alienate 
the existing oak plantations, or any large part of them ; 
but that, as far as possible, the sales of land should be 
confined to the outskirts of the Forest, and to the 
vicinity of existing houses. 

In the following year, 1875, a Bill was introduced 
by the late Mr. W. H. Smith, then Secretary to the 
Treasury, for the purpose of carrying these recommend- 
ations into effect. It was in fact an Inclosure Bill. It 
gave power to the Crown to ascertain and buy off the 
Commoners' rights, and to convert the Forest into its 
absolute property. As regards the Free Miners, it 
proposi^d that in future no fresh gales should be 
granted, and that the Crown should be empowered 
to buy up and extinguish existing gales. 

It very soon appeared that the Committee of 1874 
had been entirely misled as to the feeling of the people 
of the district, on the subject of their rights of common 
over the Forest, and us to the maintenance of the rights 
of Free Miners. Indignation meetings were held in 
the district to protest against the Bill. Numerous 
petitions were presented against it by the Free Miners 
and the Commoners, and the Commons Society was 
appealed to, to assist in defeating the measure The 
Society, while not averse to giving power to the Crown 
to provide for the necessities of the district by selling 
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sites for houses, gardens, and allotments, free frx>m 
common rights, were of opinion that the conversion 
of the whole Forest into the absolute ownership of the 
(.Vown was unnecessary and unadvisable, and they 
lent their aid to defeat the scheme. The Bill was 
dropped for that year; but in the following autumn, 
notices were issued of the intention of the Government 
to introduce the Bill again in the ensuing Session. 
Thereupon, on behalf of the Commons Society, I entered 
into a correspondence with .Mr. W. H. Smith, in which 
I pointed out the objections on principle to the inclosure 
of the Forest. I contended that there were precisely 
the same reasons against adopting this course, as had 
been asserted by the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1875, of which Mr. W. H. Smith 
himself had been Chairman, against the inclosure of 
the New Forest ; that the object and intention of 
that Committee was to preserve the New Forest open 
and uninclosed, for the benefit of the Commoners and 
the public enjoyment ; that the Forest of Dean was not 
unworthy of the same treatment ; and that, although 
there was less of ancient timber left in it, it had some 
natural advantages superior even to the New Forest. 

I further informed him that we had reason to know 
that very strong opposition would be made by the 
Commoners and Free Miners of the Forest to the pro- 
posed Bill ; but that I was authorised to say that 
these people would not object to the inclosure by 
the Crown, free from common rights, of portions 
of the open land of the Forest near to the towns 
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and villages, to the extent of 1,000 or even 2,000 
acres, sufficient to meet all the necessities of the district 
for increased accommodation of the population, for 
residences, gardens, and allotments. I also pointed 
out that there could be no reason why a diflPerent policy 
should be pursued in respect of the two Forests ; that 
both of them in their present condition were valuable 
legacies to the nation; that, if reduced into absolute 
ownership of the Crown, they could not be recovered ; 
while, so long as they were subject to Commoners' rights, 
they could from time to time be adapted to any 
necessary want, such as that now existing in the Forest 
of Dean for sites for miners' houses and for allotments, 
without depriving them of their value for puWic 
enjoyment and recreation. 

The effect of this correspondence was that the 
Government announced that they did not intend to 
proceed farther with their measure for inclosing the 
Forest ; and that they were advised by their Law Officers 
that they had, under an existing Act, power to sell 
limited parts of the waste, from time to time, for 
the necessities of the population. It resulted, therefore, 
that practically the same policy was laid down with 
respect both to the New Forest and the Forest of Dean. 
They are both to be preserved henceforth in the interest 
of the public and of the commoners, while the Crown 
is secured in its long established right of making large 
but temporary inclosures for the planting and growth 
of timber. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

BuRNHAM Beeches. 

Op the Commons within twenty- five miles of London, 
easily accessible by railway, and every year becoming 
more and more the resort of Londoners, the most 
renowned for its beauty is that known as Burnhara 
Beeches. It lies within three or four miles of Slough, 
at no great distance from Stoke Poges Church. It 
owes this reputation not so much to the lie of the land, 
as to its splendid groves of ancient beech trees. The 
poet Gray lived for some time within half a mile of 
it, and is supposed to have composed his celebrated 
Elegy on a Country Churchyard when walking in it. 
Writing to a friend he said : " The Common is covered 
with most venerable beeches that, like most ancient 
people, are dreaming out their old stories to the winds — 

' And as they bow their hoary tops relate 
In murmuring sounds the dark decrees of fate ; 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Cling to each leaf and swarm on every bough.' '' 

The beeches are of very great size ; each tree stands 
out by itself. They were evidently pollarded at some 
long distant date. Tradition says that this was done 
in Cromwell's time, in order to make stocks for mus- 
kets. They form a rare and unequalled picture of 
sylvan grandeur and beauty, quite unique of its kind. 
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The Common consists of 874 acres, of which about 
half is planted with these splendid beeches, and forms 
part of the Manor of Burnham. 

This Manor was at the time of Domesday in posses- 
sion of the Bishop of Lincoln ; later it was escheated 
to the Crown. Henry ITI. granted it to the Abbess of 
the neighbouring Convent of Burnham. On the disso- 
lution of the Abbey, the Manor was granted away by 
Henry VIII., and for generations remained in the pos- 
session of the Eyre family. The last representative of 
this ancient family was Captain Popple, who, in 1812, 
sold the reversion, after his death, of his property, 
including large demesne lands and the Manor, for a 
considerable sum, to Lord Grenville, the well-known 
statesman, the owner of the domain of Dropmore, 
within the same Manor. Dropmore itself is said to 
have been inclosed by Lord Grenville from a Common. 
Its park and pleasure grounds, consisting of 600 acres, are 
celebrated for their collection of trees. This and other 
purchases within the Manor, made Lord Grenville the 
owner of nearly the whole of it. 

The acquisitions were in pursuance of the policy of the 
Grenville family to consolidate their political influence 
in the county. Captain Popple, contrary to all actuarial 
expectation, lived on till 1830, and Lord Grenville then 
at last came into possession of the Manor, to enjoy it 
only for a few months, to appreciate that he had made 
a very bad bargain, and to be conscious that the Reform 
Act, then imminent, would sweep away the political 
influence which he had so carefully built up. His 
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widow survived for many long years to a very advanced 
age. 

There is a most interesting account given of the 
parish of East Burnham, in her collected papers, by 
Mrs. Glrote,* the widow of George Grote, the historian, 
and herself a woman of powerful intellect and inde- 
pendent judgment. The Grotes lived in the Manor 
for twenty years. Mrs. Grote gives a most graphic 
account of the neglected state of the parish, and of the 
evils brought about by the concentration of property 
in a single owner, when that owner is unwilling or 
unable to perform any of the duties pertaining to such 
a position. 

The cottages were neglected and allowed to fall 
into dilapidation. Several of them were pulled down, to 
such an extent that the accommodation was insufficient, 
and great hardship was inflicted on some of the 
labourers, employed in the parish, by their having to 
walk long distances to their work. The highest rents 
were screwed out of the cottagers, increased by the fact 
that residents in the parish were entitled to the benefit of 
certain charities. The two public-houses were leased to 
brewers, who endeavoured to make up their high rents 
by selling deleterious mixtures to their customers. 
The Game Laws were enforced with the utmost 
severity. The owner never came near the hamlet. 
The agent lived in Cornwall and was seldom visible. 

"The current impression in the place/' says Mrs. Grote, 

♦ " Collected Papers of Mrs. Grote," John Murray, 1862* 
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^' was that Lady Grenville entertained a feeling akin to spite and 
aversion towards this portion of her estates ; and certainly if 
such were the ease, no one eoald wonder at it, after learning 
what I have narrated concerning the mistaken calculation which 
her husband fell into in purchasing the reversion to it at so 
high a rate. I never heard of her ladyship setting foot in any 
one of the cottages or farms on this estate during the twenty 
years of my connection with Burnham/' 

What, however, is more pertinent to the present 
narrative is that Lady Glrenville, by the advice probably 
of her agent, began a series of arbitrary acts with 
reference to the Common, such as indicated a determina- 
tion to assume absolute ownership over it, and to deny 
the rights of any others. The people of the district, 
whether Commoners by virtue of the ownership of land, 
or as tenants of the land of others, had been in the habit 
of cutting turf for fuel in the boggy parts of the 
Common, and firewood in its coppices. Mr. Grote, like 
others, had availed himself of this right for the benefit 
of the labourers he employed. Lady Grenville forbade 
the exercise of it, and when remonstrated with, her 
agent declared the Common not to be ** a Common of 
turbary,'* and that Lady Grenville was entitled to the 
exclusive jurisdiction over it, to the entire abrogation 
of all rights or privileges on the part of any other per- 
sons. " If she granted leave," he said, *' to anyone to 
take away any portion of the soil, such as turf, gravel, 
peat, and the like, it was as a matter of favour which 
might be annulled at pleasure." 

Mrs. Grote says that she found but one feeling ex- 
isting on the subject among the people of the parish — 
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that of extreme dissatisfaction, coupled with a sense of 
injustice. The cottagers asserted that carts belonging to 
persons living at a distance were continually sent to carry 
away from the Common, by permission of the steward, 
quantities of peat, sand, fallen leaves, and turf. They 
complained that these parties were allowed to benefit by 
the Common, although they contributed nothing to the 
rates, whilst not one of these very ratepayers could 
take a single barrow-load without going to Dropmore 
to ask leave. *' They felt, in short, that Lady Grenville 
was seeking to establish an ' absolute ' rather than a 
manorial property in the soil ; giving away the same 
out of the parish in any quantity she thought fit, 
and preventing any one but herself from using the soil 
unless specially authorised by herself." 

Mrs. Glrote goes on to sa}-^ that she felt a strong 
desire to probe the whole matter, and to contest Lady 
Grenville's rights, in the interest of the labouring 
people ; and that she would willingly have taken steps to 
this end, but she found herself deterred by the fear 
of bringing down upon the heads of the labouring 
people the vengeance of the agent. 

'^ He had lately^ it seems^ explicitly given them to understand 
that whoever moved in the matter or furnished information^ 
tending to call in question Lady Grenville's supremacy, would be 
immediately turned out of their tenements. This menace had 
the effect of tying up the tongues of all hor tenants, and of 
inducing them to wish that no further ' stir ' should be made. 
The whole of the inhabitants, it may he said, rented cottages 
under Lady Grenville, with the exception of my gardener, Mr. 
Ludlam's three tenants, and one or two cottages on the Common ; 
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so under these conpiderations^ knowing how grievous a penalty 
the quitting a tenement would be to any East Burnham resident, 
I was obliged to lay aside whatever intention I had before 
cherished of seeking to aid my poor neighbours in this matter/' 

While tenacious to the last degree of her rights, 
or supposed rights, Lady Grenville took no pains to 
preserve order or even decency in the Manor. The 
roads v^ere neglected. The gates which had formerly 
prevented cattle from straying from the Common were 
not maintained. Pigs, unrung, were allowed to tear up 
the surface of the Common. 

Mrs. Grote attributed much of the evil to the fact 
that Lady Grenville, on account of her great age, 
delegated her power to an irresponsible and ignorant 
agent. 

" The situation in which the large estate of Lady Grenville 
found itself at this period is one not unfrequently exhibited in 
England, but which is not only unfavourable to the interest of 
the inhabitants, and of those who are in any way dependent on 
the property, but is, in a minor degree, inconvenient to all 
residents in its vicinity. An aged landed proprietor delegates 
her authority over her lands and Manors to persons of an inferior 
station in life, who cannot take the same view either of public 
interests, or of the credit attaching to the condition of a gentleman, 
as the proprietor herself. . . . The whole system under which 
the district was administered revolved round Lady Grenville 
represented by a paid agent (living three hundred miles away in 
Cornwall), and he again by a young deputy instructed to keep 
down expenses and to maintain ' rights.' The poor were left 
without anybody to care for them, all trembling at the nod of 
' the steward.' '' 

The annoyance, vexation, and sense of injustice 
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resulting from this state of things, at last induced the 
Grotes to leave the district in which they had spent 
twenty years. " Tlie oft-recurring vexations incident to 
the position J occupied," Mrs.Grote says, "namely that of 
a lady residing in the centre of a population dominated 
^y a young servant, armed with the authority of the 
owner of all the land, manorial privileges, and cottages 
(nearly all) in my district, from whose arbitrary control 
no appeal could be made on account of Lady Grenville's 
advanced age ; these oft-recurring vexations made me 
feel very uncomfortable." She felt there was no redress. 
Mr. Grrote was not prepared apparently to take up 
the cudgels against Lady Grenville in the Law Courts. 
They left the district in consequence, in 1858, some 
years before the revived interest in Commons, and 
before the decisions in the Law Courts which might 
have fortified their position against Lady Grenville. 

The incident of Mrs. Grote's connection with 
Burnham Common is the more important from the fact, 
as she told me later, a short time before her death, that 
she had been the cause of a change of opinion in John 
Stuart Mill on the subject of Commons. Mill, like 
the earlier economists, had been strongly in favour of 
inclosing them, with a view to the greater production 
of the soil ; but she was able to point out to him, from 
her personal experience, the importance of common 
rights to the labouring people ; her narrative of what 
occurred in Burnham completely turned the current of 
his views on the subject, and was the cause of the 
active support which he gave to the preservation 
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of Commons as a member of the Society, from tlie year 
1866 to the end of his life. 

Nothing more was heard of Burnham Beeches till 
1 879, when on the death of Lady Grenville's successor 
to the property, the Manor with its Common and the 
beautiful beeches, together with 175 acres of freehold 
land adjoining, was offered for sale by public auction, 
separated from the great landed estate, of which it had 
for some years been a part, and which was possibly to 
some extent a security that the Common would not be 
inclosed. 

In the particulars of sale, the common rights, 
existing over the Common, were represented to be few 
and unimportant, and expectations were held out that 
the purchaser would be able to inclose. At all events, 
there was danger that a wanton purchaser might do so, 
and might cut down the celebrated beeches, or otherwise 
interfere with the beauties of the place. The attention 
of the Commons Society and of the Kyrle Society was 
directed to the subject ; inquiries were made as to the 
common rights, and bearing in mind Mrs. Grote's 
account of the manner in which Lady Grenville had 
endeavoured to get rid of these rights, it was thought 
very desirable that all danger to the Common should 
be removed by the purchase of it by some local 
authority, in the interest of the public. Negotiations 
were entered into with the vendors, and a refusal was 
obtained for the property at an agreed price for a week. 

The subject was then brought under the notice of 
the Corporation of London, which had recently obtained 
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a private Act enabling thero to deal with all Commons 
within twenty-five miles of London. A deputation 
consisting of members of the Society, and of the Kyrle 
Society, was iotroduced by the writer to the Committee 
of the Corporation having charge of the subject of open 
spaces. The only diflRculty in the way of the Corpora- 
tion was that their powers under their Act were limited 
to Commons, and did not extend to the purchase of 
adjoining freeholds. Sir Henry Peek, however, at the 
instance of Mr. Robert Hunter, who was at that time 
acting both for the Corporation in relation to open 
spaces and for Sir Henry, came forward most promptly 
to relieve the Corporation of this difficulty, and agreed 
to acquire the whole property as put up for sale, to 
retain himself the freehold, consisting of 175 acres, and 
to resell the Common to tlie Corporation at an agreed 
price. The Corporation, relieved of this difliculty, 
readily adopted the suggestion of purchasing the 
Common for the very moderate sum of £6,000, or less 
than £20 an acre, not a tenth part of the value of the 
land, on the assumption that it was free from common 
rights. This most interesting place, therefore, with 
its groves of noble beeches, presenting hundreds of 
pictures of sylvan grandeur, came under the protection 
of the Corporation of London, and has been secured for 
ever for the enjoyment of the public. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EuRAL Commons. 

The movement for the preservation of Commons, 
which commenced in 1864, was for the first five years 
mainly directed to the saving of the Commons round 
London from arbitrary inclosure. In 1869, the late Mr. 
Fawcett became an active member of the Commons 
Society, and at his instance its operations were ex- 
tended to rural Commons, in the interest mainly of 
agricultural labourers. 

In the same year his attention was directed to the 
proposals then before the House of Commons, in the 
annual Bill of the Inclosure Commissioners, under 
which many rural Commons were scheduled for in- 
closure, with an aggregate area of 6,916 acres. Of this it 
was proposed by the schemes to appropriate the miser- 
able pittance of three acres for the recreation of the 
people of the districts dealt with, and of six acres for 
allotments for labouring people, in lieu of their cus- 
tomary user of the common lands. 

Among the Commons included in the Bill for in- 
closure was that of Wisley, an open space on the road 
from Kingston to Guildford, just beyond the pine woods 
of St. George's Hill, one of the beautiful Surrey Commons, 
which add so much to the beauty and residential charm of 
that county, and which are admitted to be of no value 
s 
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for cultivation. It was very near to Fox Warren, 
the residence of the late Mr. Charles Buxton, and 
through him the inexpediency of the inclosure of this 
Common became generally known. Mr. KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen, later Lord Brabourne, the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, agreed to treat Wisley separately, 
and to refer the question of the expediency of inclosing 
it to a Select Committee, but he pressed on the measure 
so far as it concerned the other Commons. 

It was at this stage that Fawcett's attention was 
directed to the matter. He had already, in writing a 
few years before on the subject of the agricultural 
labourers, pointed out the injurious effect on their con- 
dition, of the inclosures of the past 200 years. He was 
now to deal with the subject in his quality of a 
practical statesman. The measure for confirming the 
inclosure of the Commons referred to had already 
reached its last stage. It was treated, as had been the 
custom since the Inclosure Act of 1845, as a mere 
matter of routine, not involving the responsibility of the 
Minister in charge of it. Fawcett gave notice of a 
motion for the recommittal of the Bill, upon the third 
reading, in order to extend the provisions in the schemes 
as to the allotments for labouring men. This was 
opposed by the Government, and night after night, 
until the early hours of the morning, Fawcett was in 
his place, with a dogged persistency, to prevent the 
measure being taken at a time when there would be no 
opportunity of discussing the matter, with any prospect 
of engaging public interest. At last, on April 9th, 18CU, 
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tKe Bill came on at a reasonable hour, and Fawcett 
made his motion. Aided by the late Mr. Locke, Q.C., 
and Mr. Thomas Hughes, he produced such an impres- 
sion on the House that the Government was compelled 
to refer the subject to a Select Committee, and mean- 
while to suspend further proceedings on the Bill. The 
Chairman of this Committee was Mr. Cowper Temple ; 
Sir William Harcourt and Fawcett were among its mem- 
bers. The Committee went fully into the question of 
inclosures, and the policy of the Inclosure Coramis-p 
sioners in giving their approval to them, and framing 
their orders. It became abundantly clear from the evi- 
dence, that the Commissioners acted on the principle that 
it was their duty, in carrying out the policy of Parliament, 
to facilitate and promote inclosures as far as possible. 

The Committee came to the conclusion that the 
provision made for the public aud the labouring people, 
where inclosures took place, was most inadequate. 
They recommended many amendments of the Inclosure 
Act of 1845, with the object of rectifying this great 
scandal. They insisted upon the necessity of local 
inquiries at hours, when the labourers would have the 
opportunity of presenting their views. They advised 
that no further schemes should be sanctioned until 
the Act of 1845 had been amended. They struck 
out the cases of Wisley Common, and Withypool Com- 
mon, in Somersetshire, from the Bill before them — ^the 
one pending another inquiry as to the expediency of 
extending the Metropolitan Commons Act to twenty- 
five miles' distance from London, which would include 
s 2 
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Wisley ; and the other, because the provision of a single 
acre for recreation, out of 1,800 proposed to be inclosed, 
appeared to them to be wholly inadequate. Subject to 
these exclusions, the Inclosure Bill was pushed on by 
the Government of the day, in spite of Fawcett's oppo- 
sition, and was ultimately carried. 

Owing to the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee that inclosures should be suspended until the 
General Act had been amended, several schemes were 
stopped for the time. It was not till 1871 that the 
question again came on the fapis of Parliament. In 
that year I was for a short time Under Secretary for the 
Home Office, and in that capacity I had to deal with 
the subject of Commons. I accordingly introduced a 
Bill, founded on the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1869, and going much beyond them on several 
important points. It proposed that where inclosure of 
a Common was authorised, it should be only on the 
condition of an assignment to the public, either for re- 
creation purposes, or for allotments, of one-tenth of the 
Common, where the acreage was 500 and under, and 
where above this, of not less than fifty acres, or more 
than one-tenth of it. It further proposed to prohibit 
altogether the inclosure of Commons within a certain 
distance of towns, varying between one mile for a 
town of 5,000 inhabitants, and six miles for one of 
200,000 inhabitants. It extended, within these limits, 
the provisions of the Metropolitan Commons Act of 
1866 for the regulation of Commons. It contained an 
important clause, enabling local authorities of London, 
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and other towns, within such limits to purchase, or take 
by gift, rights of common, and to hold them in gross, 
with a view to the maintenance and improvement of 
Commons under regulating schemes. 

I did not profess that the measure went so far as I 
personally desired, but proposed it as the maximum which 
was possible, under the then state of public opinion. It 
was refeiTed to a Select Committee, of which Sir W. 
Harcourt, Fawcett, and myself were members, and by 
a large majority of which it was substantially approved; 
but it was not possible to carry the Bill further that 
year in consequence of the press of other business. 
In the following year it was introduced in the House of 
Lords, in the shape in which it had been settled by the 
Committee, and it formed the subject of long discussions 
in that House on several occasions. The clause requir- 
ing that one-tenth of the Common proposed to be 
inclosed, up to fifty acres, should be assigned for public 
purposes, for recreation or labourers' allotments, was 
specially singled out for hostile criticism^ Lord Salis- 
bury said of it : — 

" The Lord of a Manor and his Commoners were 
entitled to ask from Parliament the means of obtaining 
a full enjoyment of their rights, and Parliament was 
now asked to interpose and levy blackmail upon 

them It was certainly spoliation to enact 

that, when the Lord and the Commoners desired to 
inclose, they should be forced to concede to other persons 
rights which were perfectly new."* 

* Hansard, voL 212, p. 1507. 
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Finally, on the third reading of the Bill, the 
Duke of Northumberland moved its rejection, on the 
ground that it was an invasion of the rights of property. 
The motion was carried against the Government by a 
majority of sixty-five to fifty -three. 

It was not till the year 1876, that the subject again 
came before Parliament. In the meantime no further 
inclosure orders were confirmed. Schemes for thus deal- 
ing with thirty-eight Commons, with a large acreage, 
had been approved by the Commission, and awaited 
confirmation by Parliament; but no new proceedings 
were initiated. In these thirty-eight schemes, in 
consequence of the views of the Select Committee of 
1869, a considerable addition was proposed by the 
Commissioners to the public allotments for recreation 
and field gardens. Thus, in the case of Wisley, it was 
proposed to devote sixteen acres to this purpose, in lieu 
of the original two acres. In the case of Withypool, 
the one acre of 1869 was now increased to ten and 
a half acres. But in the view of the Commons Society 
even these allotments were insufficient in many cases, 
and several of the Commons, included in the list, were 
such as. ought not to be inclosed, on the ground that no 
public advantage was to be expected from such a course. 

In 1876, the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, now Lord 
Cross, introduced a measure for amending the Inclosure 
Act of 1845. In many important respects it fell be- 
hind the Bill of 1871, especially in the requirement of 
allotments for public purposes. It left the question of 
the quantum of allotments to the discretion of the Com- 
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missioners. It did not extend the Metropolitan 
Commons Act to other Commons near to towns. It 
proposed, however, an alternative for inclosures of Eural 
Commons, in schemes fur their regulation ; but it pro- 
vided that such schemes could only be adopted with the 
same consents as those for inclosure, namely on the 
approval of two-thirds, in value, of the Commoners, and 
also of the Lord of the Manor — while the essential feature 
of the Metropolitan Commons Act was that a scheme 
could be applied for by any one or more Commoners, 
and could be carried, not only without the approval of 
the Lord of the Manor, but in spite of his opposition. 

Mr. Cross, in introducing the Bill, pointed out that 
the circumstances had greatly altered since the Inclosure 
Acts of 1801 and 1845. 

'' The feeling of the country,'' he said, " had changed^ and 
the reason for it was not difficult to find. In the first place^ the 
necessity for increasing the food isupply of the people by the 
cultivation of Commons was not by any means so pressing 
as formerly. . . . Then the general increase of the popula- 
tion was so large that in discussing the expediency of inclosing 
lands, they had to consider not merely how to increase the food 
supply^ but what was really best calculated to promote the health 
and material prosperity of the people. Whatever could be done 
in this way without interfering with private rights^ it was their 
duty to do^ and the question of Commons^ viewed in this light, 
was perhaps of even greater importance now than it was in 1801 
and 1845.'' * 

The Commons Society did not consider that the 
Bill, as introduced, fulfilled these expectations or the 

♦Parliamentary Debates, vol. 227, p. 189. 
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promises made by the Home Secretary. They held that 
it was deficient in the following respects, — that it left too 
much to the discretion of the Id closure Commissioners ; 
that it did not forbid Parliamentary inclosure in the 
neighbourhood of towns ; that it did nothing to put a 
stop to arbitrary appropriation of Commons without the 
sanction of Parliament, which had only been checked 
by the expensive and dilatory litigation of the previous 
few years; and that the regulation clauses would be 
little used owing to the veto of the Lord of the Manor. 
I moved a resolution to this effect, and was supported 
by Fawcett, who contended that the Bill would promote 
mclosures. Mr. Cross, in reply, denied that the Bill 
was intended to have this result. " The object of the 
Bill, he said, was as far as possible to prevent the 
inclosure of Commons, and to give facilities for keeping 
them open for the benefit of the people ; so that not 
only those having rights of common should enjoy 
them, but that the public themselves might enjoy the 
use of these free spaces of land — improved, drained, and 
levelled." * After this assurance the motion was not 
pressed to a division. 

On the Committee stage of the Bill, Fawcett returned 
to the charge, and moved a resolution to the effect that 
the Bill did not sufficiently protect agricultural labourers, 
nor provide adequate security against the inclosure of 
Commons required for recreation. He supported this 
with a vigorous speech, but was defeated on a division 
by 234 to 98. In Committee on the Bill, the representa- 

* Parliamentary Debates, vol. 227, p. 543. 
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tives of the Commons Society, Mr. Fawcett, Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Bryce, and myself, combined in a determined effort 
to improve the Bill. We succeeded in inducing the 
House to adopt a considerable number of amend- 
ments in the direction of strengthening the measure 
against inclosures, and also in the interests of agri- 
cultural labourers. We obtained the insertion of a pro- 
vision of the utmost value, directing the Inclosure 
Commissioners not to proceed in any case, until they 
were satisfied that the inclosure would be for the 
benefit of the neighbourhood, as well as for private 
interests. The preamble was also altered in accord- 
ance with this direction to the Commissioners. 
Securities were taken for the adequate ascertainment 
of local opinion, by means of public meetings at a 
time when the labourers could attend; and amend- 
ments were made in the provisions with respect to 
recreation grounds and allotments. The Commissioners 
were also instructed to lay out paths and roads, so as to 
give access to the tops of hills or to picturesque parts 
of the lands inclosed. A locus standi was given to local 
authorities to object to the inclosures of Commons. 
Finally, the thirty-eight schemes which had originally 
been scheduled in the Bill for confirmation of inclo- 
sure, were taken out of it, and were relegated again to 
the Commissioners, to be dealt with, ab initioy on the 
principles laid down in the measure. As a result of 
this, the Commissioners eventually reported that they 
could not recommend inclosure in eighteen out of the 
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thirty-eight cases, inasmuch as it was not proved to 
their satisfaction that sach a course was for the benefit 
of the neighbourhood — a striking commentary on the 
previous proceedings, and on the new principle asserted 
by Parliament. 

On the other hand, we failed altogether in Committee 
on the Bill to make the clauses with respect to the 
regulation of Commons more elastic and workable, either 
by reducing the required proportion of assents of Com- 
moners, or by removing the veto of the Lord of the 
Manor. We failed also in numerous attempts to put 
an end to arbitrary inclosures of Commons otherwise 
than by the sanction of Parliament. The utmost we 
succeeded in obtaining was a clause directing persons, 
intending to inclose portions of Commons, to give three 
months' notice in a local newspaper of their intention to 
do so \ and a further clause taken from the Bill of 1871, 
enabling local authorities to purchase land with rights 
of common attached to it, with the object of giving 
them a voice in the management of Commons and the 
right of objecting to inclosure. 

After the passing of the Act, a Standing Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed, to which all 
schemes for the inclosure or regulation of Commons 
under the Act were referred. . On this Committee two 
members of the Commons Society have always sat. 
Mr. Fawcett and Sir William Harcourt were on the 
first Committee, and, later, were replaced by Mr. 
Bryce and myself. By their efforts, every scheme 
has been subjected to the strictest examination, before 
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approval or rejection by the Committee. In several 
cases the Committee has insisted upon an increase of 
the appropriations of land for recreation or allotments. 
In others it has refused inclosure of parts of Commons, 
on the ground that no public benefit would result. 

The case of Maltby Common, which came before this 
Committee in 1879, is a good illustration. This Common, 
of seventy-eight acres, is situate six miles from Eotherham 
and twelve from Sheffield. It is much frequented by 
visitors from both these towns, and there are no other 
Commons within the same distances. It was originally 
included in the list of thirty-eight schemes approved by 
the Inclosure Commissioners, under the Act of 1^*45, and 
it was then proposed to assign three acres for a recreation 
ground and three for allotments. The Commission now 
again sanctioned a scheme for its inclosure, but with the 
requirement that twenty-four acres should be set apart 
for recreation, and five for garden allotments. There 
was stiong opposition to the inclosure from the people 
of Sheffield and Eotherham. There was no evidence 
that any public benefit whatever would result from it. 
It was represented indeed that part of the Common was 
damp; but this might have been remedied by a regulation 
scheme. It was threatened by the promoters of the 
scheme, that if Parliamentary sanction to the inclosure 
were refused, they would, by agreement with the 
Commoners, effect the desired object without such 
authoritj^ and that in such case the public would lose 
the benefit even of the twenty-nine acres, proposed to 
be allotted to them. Under the influence of this fear 
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the Committee, by a small majority, approved the 
scheme for the inclosure of Maltby Common. But on 
the motion of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the following 
clause was inserted in the Report of the Committee, 
pointing out the anomalous state of the law in allowing 
inclosures otherwise than by the sanction of Parliament, 
and without the securities for the public interest which 
were in their opinion necessary. 

'' It was pointed out to the Committee that if the provisional 
order for inclosing Maltby Common were not accepted by 
Parliament, there was a possibility of the parties interested 
coming to terms and inclosing the whole CommoD^ and that, if 
that were done^ the intentions of Parliament for the protection of 
the rights of the poorer inhabitants, and the health, comfort, 
and convenience of the neighbourhood would be thereby frus- 
trated, and that persons might arbitrarily inclose common land 
on the chance of nobody interfering. It is evident that this 
condition of the law might materially impair the free action of 
the Commissioners, and interfere with the inteutions of Parliament, 
if the Commissioners were informed that, should they not accept 
the exact terms proposed by the majority of the parties interested, 
the inclosure would be carried out in another way without any 
reference to the Acts of Parliament bearing on the subject." 

The opposition to the inclosure of Maltby Common 
did not end with the Committee, Mr. Mundella gave 
notice to move the rejection of the Bill in the House, 
and as the Government gave no assistance for the 
discussion of the Bill, at a time when it could be taken, 
it must be presumed that it was hostile to the scheme. 
In any case the scheme did not receive the sanction of 
Parliament ; the inclosure was abandoned ; and Maltbv 
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Common still remains open to the public, though much 
in need of a regulating scheme. 

A case of somewhat opposite character was that of 
Thurstaston Common, near Birkenhead. The Common, 
of about 150 acres, was one of great beauty, occupying 
the highest land on the peninsula between the Dee and 
the Mersey, and commanding fine views of the estuary 
of the Dee and the Welsh mountains. Its surface was 
also picturesquely diversified by masses of rock ; and it 
contained one stone of much antiquarian interest called 
Thor's Stone, believed to have been a place of sacrifice 
in the time of the Danes. Unfortunately almost the 
whole of the parish was owned by two landowners, the 
Lord of the Manor and another wealthy proprietor, the 
remaining thirty acres being glebe. A threat was held 
out to the Inclosure Commissioners that if Parliament 
would not consent to the inclosure of the Common 
under the Act, the Lord of the Manor would by 
agreement with the other two persons interested, effect 
its appropriation. The Inclosure Commissioners in 
their report to Parliament, said that, considering the 
growing population of Birkenhead and the almost equaj 
nearness of the great city of Liverpool, they would have 
declined the application for inclosure in order to keep 
the entire Common for public resort ; but seeing that the 
owners might by agreement appropriate the whole 
Common for themselves to the exclusion of the public, 
they thought it better, by consenting to the scheme, 
to secure a part of it for the public. They agreed to the 
jjroposal, therefore, upon the terms that forty-five acres 
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would be reserved for public enjoyment. The standing 
Committee took the same view, and approved the in- 
closure of the residue. 

By the action of the Committee and by discussions 
in the House of Commons, an entirely new policy with 
respect to inclosures has been forced upon the Inclosure 
Commissioners. The very name of the Commission, 
which was misleading, as it seemed to point out to 
them the duty of inclosing, has disappeared. In 1887, 
it was changed to the Land Commission, which has 
since been merged in the Board of Agriculture. In 
the sixteen years which have elapsed since the Com- 
mons Act of 1876, twenty-four Commons only have 
been inclosed, with a total area of 26,500 acres, of 
which 498 acres have been devoted to recreation ground, 
and 289 acres to field gardens and allotments. Two- 
thirds of the applications for inclosure of Commons, 
which have come before the Inclosure Commissioners 
and their successors, the Board of Agriculture, have 
been rejected, on the ground that no advantage would 
accrue to the public from thus dealing with them. In 
many of the latest schemes for inclosures of mountain 
lands, a provision has been inserted, securing to the 
public a right of access over the land, so long as it 
should not be tilled or planted. Since 1886 there has 
been only one case of inclosure. 

The change in public opinion marked by the 
Commons Act of 1876, and still more by the mode 
of administering it, can only be realised by those 
who have given close attention to the subject. To 
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Mr. Fawcett this change was most largely due. It 
was his dogged perseverance, in 1869, which forced the 
question into public notice, and which compelled legis- 
lation for amendment of the Inclosure Act of 1845 in a 
manner so beneficial to the labouring people and to the 
public* 

* For a more detailed account of Mr. Fawcett's personal share 
in the movement for the preservation of Commons, see Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's " Life of Henry Fawcett," chapter vii. (Smith, Elder, &, Co., 
1885). But for this I should have amplified this chapter. 
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CHAPTEK XVL 

EoAD Side Wastes. 

Closely analogous to the question of Commons is that 
of the road-side wastes, so often to be found in rural parts 
of England, and not unfrequently even in the suburbs 
of our great towns. It need not be pointed out how 
valuable they are to the public. To horsemen they are 
welcome as affording soft turf, in lieu of the hard road, 
for a gallop. They are often the onl}^ playground for 
the children of labouring men. Where the fences are 
irregular, and the space between them and the road is 
interspersed with bushes and brambles, beneath which 
wild flowers find luxuriant growth, or with gorse or 
broom, the picturesqueness of the rural scene is greatly 
enhanced. Such strips of land are of far greater value 
in their present condition, than if added to the 
adjoining fields, even though the produce of the soil 
might be slightly increased ; and no owner of land, who 
has any regard for public interests, would dream of 
advancing his fences so as to appropriate them. Yet 
such is the desire to add to their domains even a few 
yards of frontage, that many landowners — and especially 
small owners — seem to be unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of inclosing these strips, when they can do so with 
impunity. 

The soil of these road-side wastes is generally 
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vested in the owners of the adjoining land, as is the case 
with the soil of the roads, subject to the rights of the 
public over them ; but not unfrequently they are the 
property of the Lords of Manors of their districts, as part 
of the wastes of their Manors, and are therefore not sub- 
ject to inclosure, without the consent of the Commoners. 
It often happens, however, that the main part of the 
waste has been inclosed, and that nothing remains of 
it but the road-side strips ; and where this is the case, 
but for tlie rights of the public, the lord may venture 
to inclose without much fear of being called to account. 

Fortunately, there is no doubt as to the law, or as 
to the right of the public to the continued use and enjoy- 
ment of the road-side wastes. The law, however, is 
apparently little known, even to those whose right it is 
to put it in force, and to abate inclosures of these strips 
of J and; for complaints are frequent, from all parts of 
the country, that encroachments take place, and that 
the highway authorities, so far from preventing them, 
are too often aiders and abettors in them. 

It has been well-settled law, for many years past, 
that the public have the right of way over the road-side 
wastes, no matter what the width of the metalled road 
may be, and that any obstruction erected on them, in 
the way of fences or otherwise, is a nuisance, for 
which the author may be indicted in a Criminal Court. 
The highway authorities have no power to consent 
to such encroachments on the rights of the public, 
and though the law has not cast upon them the same 
obligations to protect the road-side waste as in 

T 
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regard to the road itself, yet they are clearly justified in 
removing any obstructions upon it. 

The principal case bearing on this subject, in which 
the law was clearly laid down, was that where a 
telegraph company, wishing to compete with another 
company, obtained the consent of the owners of the 
adjoining land to erect their poles on the road-side 
wastes, along the route where they desired to carry their 
wires. The obstruction caused by the poles was scarcely 
perceptible to the ordinary public. The rival company, 
however, acting ostensibly in the interests of the public, 
but really in their own interests only, with the object of 
preventing opposition, indicted the company, which 
had erected the poles, for obstructing the Queen's 
Highway. 

In the trial which took place, Baron Martin directed 
the jury as follows: — 

" In the case of an ordinary highway, although it may be 
of a varying and unequal width, ninning between fences^ one on 
each side, the right of passage or way, prima facie, and unless 
there be evidence to the contrary, extends to the whole space 
between the fences, and the public are entitled to the use of the 
entire of it «as the highway, and are not confined to the part 
which may be metalled or kept in repair for the more convenient 
use of carriaj^es or foot passengers. . . A permanent obstruc- 
tion created on a highway, and placed there without lawful 
authority, while rendering the way less commodious than before 
to tlie public, is an unlawful act, and a public nuisance at 
common law, and if the jury believed that the defendants placed, 
for the purpose of profit to themselves, posts, with the object 
and intention of keeping them there, and the posts were of 
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such a size and dimension and solidity as to obstruct and 
prevent the passage of carriacj^es and horses or foot passengers 
upon the part of the highway where they stood, the jury ought 
to find the defendants guilty upon this indictment/' * 

The jury, upon this direction of the judge, found the 
defendants guilty of obstructing the highway. The 
summing-up of Baron Martin was subsequently approved 
by the Exchequer Judges. 

The right of the public has been further vindicated 
by the advice of the Commons Society, during the last 
few years, in two cases, where, although there was no 
decision in the Courts of Law, it is certain that if any 
shred of law could have been found to sustain them, 
the inclosers of road-side wastes would have appealed 
to it. 

In the first of these cases the late Marquis of 
Salisbury, in the year 1SG7, inclosed the roadside 
wastes over a wide district in the neighbourhood 
of Hatfield, where he was Lord of the .Manor, and 
claimed as such the ownership of the soil of the wastes. 
For nearly two miles of road, where this was effected, 
the present Earl Cowper was owner of the adjoining 
land. He found the frontages of his land to the 
highways cut off by narrow strips of land thus in- 
closed. It would be difficult, therefore, to conceive 
a more glaring and obnoxious case of inclosure of road- 
side wastes. 

Lord Cowper having in mind the then recent action 
of Mr. Augustus Smith, in removing the fences in the 

* Reg. v. United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Co., 3, F & F, 73. 
T 2 
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Berkliamsted case, took the advice of the Commons 
Society and of its solicitor, Mr. P. H. Lawrence. He 
was recommended to follow the example of Mr, Smith, 
and to make an emphatic demonstration of the 
illegality of the encroachments, by forcibly removinjj 
the fences, and by employing for the purpose a body of 
men so large, as to render any opposition on the part of 
Lord Salisbury's employes impossible. 

Lord Cowper, acting on this counsel, collected a large 
body of tenants and labourers, who, under his personal 
superintendence, removed the whole of the fences in 
the night and early morning. Having effected this, 
he sent a servant on horseback to Hatfield with a letter, 
informing Lord Salisbury of what had been done, and 
of his reasons for doing it. It was stated at the time 
that the late Lord Cairns — then Lord Chancellor — 
was a guest at Hatfield, when this missive arrived, 
and it was surmised that his advice on the legal 
aspects of the case restrained his host within prudent 
bounds. However that may have been, Lord Salisbury 
contented himself with issuing a writ for trespass 
against Lord Cowper, but took no further action upon 
it; he submitted to a defeat, and never attempted to 
question the legality of Lord Cowper's action in remov- 
ing the fences, or to assert his own right to erect 
them. 

A mutual friend of the two peers, it was said, en- 
deavoured to induce Lord Cowper to tender an apology- 
to Lord Salisbury for so violent a course, upon the 
understanding that no further attempt would be made 
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to inclose the roadside wastes ; but Lord Cowper, with 
very proper spirit, replied that apology was due rather 
to himself by the author of the arbitrary and illegal 
fencings, than by himself for removing them. It is 
satisfactory to know that this encounter between the 
two Hertfordshire magnates did not permanently disturb 
the relations between Hatfield and Pansh anger. In 
this case the public were fortunate in finding a great 
landowner, able and willing to vindicate its rights, 
as well as his own. But for that, it may be doubted 
whether any snaaller fry in the district would have 
been willing to enter the lists against the Lord of 
Hatfield. 

The other case was one in which I was personally 
concerned. In 1875, I was residing at Ascot, where I 
own a property adjoining the main road from Windsor 
to Beading. This road is a conspicuous illustration of 
the advantage of roadside wastes. On either side of it 
are broad strips, where horsemen are able to ride on soft 
turf, and which add much to the beauty of the district. 
Returning from the Continent in the autumn of that 
year, after some months of absence, I found that in 
the interval the numerous owners of land and houses, 
for nearly a mile on one side of this road near the 
church, had inclosed the roadside waste, by advancing 
their fences up to fifteen feet of the crown of the 
metalled road, and had planted the land, thus filched 
from the waste, with shrubs and trees. One of these 
owners had erected along this new line, for about 500 
yards, a most solid and expensive wall. In common 
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with the other encroachers, he had obtained the consent 
of the Surveyor of Highways of the district. 

It was obvious that if these inclosures were to be 
recognised as lawful, the example would be followed by 
all the other landowners on either side for miles, and 
that the road would be reduced from its splendid width 
and beauty to a narrow one of thirty feet, with high 
fences on either side. It was essential, therefore, in 
the public interest, to upset these encroachments. I 
found, as is usual in such cases, that there was a 
general feeling of indignation on the subject, but that 
no one knew how to act, or whether these proceed- 
ings were legal or not. 

I called together a Committee of neighbours — in- 
cluding the late Sir William Hayter, the late Mr. John 
Delane (then Editor of the Times), the late Mr. J. B. 
Smith, M.P., and others — and we determined to contest 
the legality of the inclosures. As the owners of ad- 
joining land, who had inclosed the wastes, had been 
allowed to do so, without remonstrance pending the 
erection of their fences, and had obtained the consent of 
the Highway Board, it ivas felt that we should not be 
justified in forcibly abating the obstructions, and leaving 
the parties aggrieved to take action in the Law Courts, if 
so advised. We adopted the more moderate and con- 
ciliatory course of offering to remove all the fences, and 
to replace them, at the expense of the Committee, on 
their old and proper line, the cost being estimated at 
from £600 to £700. 

The owners of the fences, when they found them- 
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selves confronted by a body able and willing to enforce 
its conclusions, with one exception gave way, and, 
while protesting they had not acted illegally, allowed 
us to replace their fences on the legal line. The one 
exception was the owner of the substantial wall already 
referred to. This gentleman refused our offer with 
contumely, informed us that he was advised by the 
best authority that he was legally justified in his 
encroachment, and threatened that he would resist us 
in the Law Courts, and fight his case up to the House 
of Lords. 

Nothing daunted, we were equally sure of our 
position as members of the public, whose rights to the 
roadside waste we believed to be undoubted. We were 
advised by Mr. Robert Hunter, the solicitor to the 
Commons Society, that our best course was to apply 
to the Attorney-General for his consent to lay an 
information in his name against the encroaching land- 
owner, for interfering with the public right of way. 
The Attorney-General gave his consent, and an in- 
formation was filed in the Court of Chancery on the 
relation of certain members of the Committee, asking 
that the author of the obstruction should be ordered to 
remove it. One of the members of the Committee — 
Mr. Ferard — was also Lord of the Manor of Wingfield, 
in which the strips lay, and a claim was in the same 
proceedings made on his behalf to the ownership of the 
soil of the strips. 

When tackled in this way, our opponent felt himself 
unable to defend his encroachment. He submitted to 
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a decree without contest in the Courts, and we had the 
satisfaction of seeing him remove his beautiful wall and 
re-erect it on its proper site, at his own cost, instead of 
at ours. So angry was he, however, that he subse- 
quently ploughed up the strip of land which he was 
forced to throw out. Process was then taken before 
the magistrates at Maidenhead, and this foolish and 
ill-tempered attempt to annoy the public was visited 
with an appropriate sentence. 

This vindication of the public rights put an end 
to the encroachments on roadside wastes in that 
district. We felt, however, that we had only 
performed a duty, which ought to have been under- 
taken by the locaL authority of the district, on behalf 
of the public. The difficulty consisted not in the law, 
but in the absence of a local authority interested, on 
behalf of the public, in enforcing it, in the ignorance 
of the law on the part of the highway authorities, and 
in the want of summary means for enforcing it. The 
law already gives a summary remedy by penalty, in the 
case of any obstruction within fifteen feet of the centre 
of the highway, and most highway boards are under 
the impression that this is a legal definition of the 
width of the road, and that adjoining owners are 
entitled to advance their fences up to this point, so 
as to inclose the roadside waste. This, however, is a 
distinct error, and although there is no summary 
remedy outside the limit of fifteen feet, yet it is clear 
that the public are entitled to the use of the land 
beyond, which is within the definition of a roadside 
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waste, and that the Surveyor of Highways is justified 
in removing any obstruction.* 

In 1878, I proposed a clause in the Highway Bill of 
that year for remedying the defect of the law, by extend- 
ing the summary remedy for obstructing a highway to 
obstructions on the roadside waste, beyond the fifteen- 
feet limit; but the Government of the day refused their 
assent to it. It was not till some years later that there 
was another opportunity of advancing the question. In 
1888, I proposed an amendment of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, declaring it to be the duty of County 
Councils to protect the roadside wastes, in the case of 
main roads committed to their charge. The amend- 
ment was, in the first instance, opposed by the Minister 
who had charge of the Bill, but the feeling of the 
House was so strong in its favour that the Government 
found itself compelled to give way, and the amendment 
was adopted and became law. 

The measure which has passed the House of Commons 
for the constitution of District Councils, contains a similar 
provision in respect of roadside wastes in the case of 
roads which will be under the control of these new local 
authorities. The question, therefore, is in a fair way 
for final settlement, and it is to be hoped that it will 

* I hear on going to press that Mr. J. T. Brunner, M.P., a 
member of the Commons Society, has been successful in obtaining 
the removal of a mile and a half of fencing, which had reduced a fine 
Roman road, between North wich and Middlewich, from a width of 
60 feet to 30 feet, with the consent — nay, strong approval — of the 
Highway Board. 
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not in the future be necessary for private individuals 
to take upon themselves the invidious, thankless, and 
expensive task of protecting public rights over road- 
side wastes, against the ignorant encroachments of their 
neighbours. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Village Greens. 
It has already been pointed out that the law has not 

recognised the validity of any custom of the inhabi- 
tants of a district, manor, or parish, for the enjoyment 
of a right of a profitable nature ; and that so vague and 
uncertain a class of people, as the inhabitants of a place, 
cannot claim such a right by prescription. The judges, 
however, have admitted the possibility, subject to very 
narrow and strict limitations, of the inhabitants of a 
village claiming a right by custom to play games on 
the village Green, or even on land belonging to a 
private owner. The custom must be of a very definite 
character ; it does not extend to mere recreation, in the 
sense of roaming about an open space; it must, ap- 
parently, be distinctly for games. It must also be 
alleged on behalf of the inhabitants of a parish, manor, 
or defined district, and not on behalf of all the world ; 
for it would seem that the older authorities have laid it 
down that a custom alleged on behalf of the public 
generally would be part of the general law of the land, 
and could not, therefore, be proved as existing only 
in a particular place. There must also be evidence 
of a continuous user without any commencement of the 
custom. 

The right of villagers to play games on a village 
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Green appears to have been for the first time recognized 
by the judges in the time of Charles II., when, per- 
haps, there was a reaction in favour of such amuse- 
ments, after the stricter notions and habits of puri- 
tanical times. In the seventeenth year of the Merry 
Monarch, the inhabitants of a parish in Oxfordshire, in 
an action for trespass on land belonging to the plaintiff* 
in the case, pleaded " that all the inhabitants of the 
village, time out of memory, had been used to dance 
there at all times of the year for their recreation,'' and 
justified their entering on the land for this purpose. 
It was objected that such a claim " to dance on the 
freehold of another, et spoil son ffrass," was void, 
especially as it was laid at all times of the year, and 
not at seasonable times, and that it was also ill-laid in 
the inhabitants who ** claim easements as in Gateward's 
case, yet there ought to be easements of necessity, as 
ways to a church, etc., and not for pleasure.'* The 
judges, however, held it was a good custom, and that 
it was " necessary for the inhabitants to have their 
recreation."* 

This case was followed by another, in which the 
inhabitants of a parish claimed by custom, from time 
immemorial, to have enjoyed the liberty of playing at 
all kinds of lawful games, sports and pastimes, in a 
certain close, at all reasonable times of the year, at their 
free will and pleasure. The judges in this case acknow- 
ledged the validity of the previous decision. ** It has 
been objected," they said, " that it is not alleged that 

♦ Abbott «. Weekly. — Levinz, 176. 
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the pastimes were allowed for the necessary recreation 
of the inhabitants, but the case in Levinz decides 
that it is necessary for the inhabitants to have such 
recreation ; if so it is matter of law." But this 
case, while it confirmed the previous decision, also laid 
down that a claim which was set up for a similar custom, 
averring the right to be in *' all persons for the time 
being in the said parish," was as clearly bad as the 
other claim was good. *' How that which may be 
claimed by all the inhabitants of England," said Mr. 
Justice JBuller, " can be the subject of a custom, I 
cannot couceive. Customs must be in their nature con- 
fined to individuals of a particular description, and what 
is common to all mankind /can never be claimed as a 
custom." * 

The distinction between a class of persons, or the 
inhabitants of a district, and the public generally, was 
clearly brought out in two cases with regard to race- 
courses. In the one, a custom for all the freemen and 
citizens of the city of Carlisle to hold horse-races over 
the close of Kingsmoor on Ascension Day in every year 
was held good.f In the other, the trustees of New- 
market Heath had warned off the course a gentleman, 
who had made a violent attack on their conduct. He 
refused to leave, and an action at laW was brought, to 
which he pleaded an immemorial custom on the part of 
the public to go and see the races held at Newmarket. 
The judges decided that the custom having been laid 

* Fitch r. Rawlings.— 2, H. Bl. 393. 

t Mounsey r. Ismay. — 1863, 34, L.J., Ex. 52. 
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in the Queen's subjects generally, was bad ; that the 
public had no right to be there ; but they intimated 
that if the defendant could have claimed as an in- 
habitant of Newmarket, he might possibly have main- 
tained the custom.* 

This distinction between the user by the public 
generally, and that of the inhabitants of a parish, was 
also brought out clearly in a later case, that relating^ to 
Woodford Green, forming a part of Epping Forest. In 
this case a claim was made on behalf of the inhabitants 
of the village to the enjoyment of the Green, and to 
prevent the inclosure of it by the Lord of the Manor. 
It was maintained in the first place that there was 
a right of way in all directions over the Green, and 
secondly that the inhabitants were accustomed to 
play at all lawful games on the Green. In sum- 
ming up this case to the jury, Mr. Justice Wightman 
said : — 

"The question is, first, whether there was a rig^ht of way 
over the spot where the hurdles were put up. In one sense 
there was a way there, for it appears that the Green was part of 
the ancient forest, and the effect of the evidence is that people 
went wherever they liked, and so in that sense the whole forest 
was one great way. . . But there was no distinct evidence of 
any definite way in any particular direction, and though there 
were tracks from time to time, which might last for a few 
weeks or months, there was no beaten or enduring'' track in any 
one direction which had lasted for years. Then, as to the 
alleged custom, it is laid in the inhabitants ; but the proof is 
wider than the plea, for it appears that all the world went 

♦Coventry c, Willes.— 12, Weekly Reporter, 127. 
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wherever they pleased. It may be a question whether that 
would be a good custom in law, and, of course, if in point of 
fact, it is proved as to all the world, it is proved as to the 
inhabitants. On the other hand, if the plea be taken to mean 
that the subject is only in the inhabitants, it is disproved, for 
the proof shows it to be, if it exists at all, in all the world/' 

Under this direction the jury found a verdict for the 
Lord of the Manor who had inclosed ; and what was 
undoubtedly a village Green, where the inhabitants of 
Woodford had been in the habit of playing games, 
would, but for the action of the Corporation of London 
some years later, have been lost to them for ever, because 
the population of London had in recent years joined in the 
user of the Green, and it could no longer be proved that 
the custom was confined to the inhabitants of the place. 

This unfortunate and, it would seem, most narrow 
and technical view of the case, was followed by an even 
greater lawyer, the late Sir George Jessel, in the case 
of Stockwell Green. Stockwell is, or rather was, until 
swallowed up by the ever- extending population of 
London, a hamlet in the parish of Lambeth. In the 
centre of it was a small open space, part of the waste of 
the Manor, of a little more than an acre, known as 
Stockwell Green, and so marked in all the old maps. 
It was till a comparatively recent date open to the 
public, and the evidence showed that the people of 
Stockwell had been accustomed to play games upon it. 
The growth of population, however, and the want of 
means for regulating it, made it a nuisance to the 
people living in the adjoining houses. 
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In 1813, a gentleman of large means, named Barrett, 
living near the Green, took a lease of it from the Lord 
of the Manor for sixty-one years, with the option of 
purchase for £200. The lease contained a covenant to 
inclose the Green, and to plant it with shrubs, and not 
to erect any building without the lessor's assent. Barrett 
did this for the purpose of preventing the place being 
a nuisance to the neighbourhood. In the correspondence 
with his neighbours, he expressly disclaimed having 
taken the lease with a view to profit, and he oflTered to 
let them join in the enterprise, bearing their share in 
the expense. The Green was then fenced and planted, 
but for some time the iuhabitants made use of the 
Green, breaking down the fence. In 1855 a Committee 
was formed of the inhabitants, for the purpose of collect- 
ing subscriptions to erect a new fence round the Green, 
and to restore it Irom its then disgraceful state. A sub- 
lease was obtained from Barrett's successor, and a new 
fence was erected. The Green was then drained and laid 
down with turf. This was done with the object of 
preventing nuisances and maintaining the decency and 
appearance of the place ; but the public were excluded. 
In 1874, the sub-lease came to an end, and a Mr. 
Honey, who had obtained an assignment of Barrett's 
lease from his representatives, and had exercised the 
option of purchasing the fee from the Lord of the 
Manor, commenced building operations on the Green, 
and when remonstrated with by the inhabitants of the 
adjoining houses, demanded £8,000, as the price for sur- 
rendering his interest in this acre of land. 
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A Committee was then formed, who brought a suit 
against Mr. Honey, to restrain him from building on 
the Green, and claiming, on the part of the inhabitants, 
a right to the land as the village green of the hamlet 
of Stockwell. The question turned largely upon what 
was the use made of the Grreen before 1813, when it was 
fenced by Barrett. Sir George Jessel decided against 
the inhabitants, professedly on the ground that the 
evidence before 1813 showed that the Green was used 
as a place for games and recreation, not by the people of 
Stockwell only, but by people from all parts of London, 
though, no doubt, the fact of the inclosure (of a kind) 
since 1813 greatly influenced his decision. 

" In the proof of usage/' he said, *' the usage must be not 
only constant to the custom, but not too wide. For instance, if 
you allege a custom to dance on a Green, and you prove in 
support of that alleged custom not only that some people danced, 
but that everybody else in the world who chose not only danced,, 
but played cricket, you have got beyond the custom. Your 
custom is not confined to what you say it was ; if your evidence- 
is good for anything, you will prove a great deal more. As I. 
understand the evidence, before the time of inclosure by Barrett, 
anybody who liked might recreate himself at his will and pleasure- 
on the Green. There was no limit to the little boys, whether 
they were Stockwell boys or boys from Brixton, or anywhere 
else. I do not think many men played on the Green at any 
time, but I think occasionally girls played there, principally little 
girls, though some of them might be girls of a larger growth ; 
and I think occasionally young men played on the Green. It 
was hardly big enough for men's cricket, but I have no doubt 
that anybody who liked played on the Green. . . . The 
Green seems to have been open to everybody who wanted to go 
there, and whether there were or not constables of the vill, no- 
U 
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body ever interfered, and there is no pretence of anybody inter- 
fering with the rig^ht of recreation, if it may be called a right, 
or amusing themselves in any way they chose, by anybody 
who went on this piece of land, without the slightest regard to 
the fact whether he was or was not an inhabitant of the vill 
or hamlet of Stock well. If that be so, the case is at an end/'* 

The effect of these decisions seems to be that a.s a 
great town extends, and absorbs the smaller villages 
surrounding it, and the village greens become places of 
enjoyment for games and recreation to a wider class of 
persons than the inhabitants of the village, and, there- 
fore, are more valuable, the right to play games and to 
prevent inclosure is lost, because it can no longer be 
averred or proved that the custom of playing games 
thereon is confined to the inhabitants of the village. 
The same very technical distinction between the inhabi- 
tants of a village or parish, and those of a wider district 
or great town, or the public generally, has operated 
to prevent the judges drawing a legal analogy between 
the village and its green, and Loudon and its much- 
frequented Commons, such as Hampstead, Hackney, 
Blackheath, and others, however close the analogy may 
be in fact. It has resulted that, no matter how much 
the people of London have in the past used and enjoyed 
any one of these Commons for games, the law does 
not recognise that any right has grown up. 

On the other hand, so long as those Commons 
remained open and uninclosed, there was no means 
known to the law, by which persons roaming over them 

* Hammerton v. Honey. — 6, W.R., 603. 
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in all directions could be punished, provided they did 
no injury to the property of the Lords of the Manor 
or of the Manorial tenants. The public were at law 
trespassers, but they were dispunishable trespassers. 
They had no right to claim that the Common should 
remain in statu quo, or that inclosure should be prevented ; 
their continued enjoyment of the Common therefore 
depended on the maintenance by the Commoners of 
their rights over the land. Where a great popu- 
lation has grown up round the Common, people have 
practically taken the place of cattle, but the law, which 
had originally recognised the user of copyholders to 
turn out their cattle on the Common, and had given 
it the sanction of right, has failed to adopt the same 
course with respect to the still more important user by 
people. 

There are not wanting, however, signs that the 
judges are disposed to take a more popular view of the 
rights of the public to recreation, and not to be bound 
too closely by the doctrine of extinction of the local rights 
by the more general user by the public at large. Quite 
recently, in 1892, an important case was tried and 
determined at the Bristol Assizes, in which, though it 
was in the hands of a local solicitor, the advice of the 
Commons Society had been taken as to the right of 
inhabitants to a Common for recreation. 

It arose in respect of Walton Common, which lies 

on the edge of the hills stretching along the coast-line 

of the Bristol Channel from Clevedon to Portishead. 

On the level ground at the top of this hill is a well- 

u 2 
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marked circular camp, corresponding to that on Cadbury 
Hill, on the other side of the marshy valley which 
stretches from Clevedon to Portbury; and those who 
climb the hillside to reach the level ground are rewarded 
by a splendid view. The villagers of Walton-in- 
Gordano set great store on their Common Hill as their 
place of recreation. The turf is close and soft and 
springy, as it always is on the tops of these limestone 
hills, and the sheep and horses of the Commoners kept 
the grass always short. The Common is in the Manor 
of Walton, which is vested in the Trustees of Sir C. 
Miles, the owner of Leigh Court, who is also owner of 
most of the land in the parish. 

The Lord of the Manor had from time to time 
bought up any land for sale in the parish, with the 
object of extinguishing the rights of common ; and a 
series of aggressions took place, in the shape of inclosures 
of parts of the Common. The object apparently was to 
convert the Common into a game preserve. The 
villagers, tenants of the owner, who had been in the 
habit of turning out animals to graze on the hill, were 
warned not to do so, and so far as they were concerned, 
the warning was equivalent to a command, as they had 
but two alternatives, namely, to submit or to leave the 
parish. A considerable fringe of the Common was in- 
closed and planted. Barbed wire fences were erected 
across it. Thorns were planted in various parts of it. 
The footpaths over the hill were blocked up. A large 
portion of the Common was stocked with rabbits, and 
the shooting on it was let. 
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The Common Hill had been used from time im- 
memorial for games by the villagers. They had played 
there football, rounders, and cricket. It was distinctly 
larger than an ordinary village Green, consisting of 
sixty-four acres, but the whole of it had been used by 
the people for recreation, and many parts of it for 
games. These were now prohibited. On the lord's 
agent being requested to explain the grounds on 
which the changes were made, and what justification 
there was for the keepers interfering with the use of 
the Common for games and recreation, he replied that 
the Lord of the Manor intended to prosecute any 
persons who in any way trespassed on the hill, over 
which he claimed absolute control; if the claim, he said, 
were persisted in, the question would have to be settled 
in a Court of Law. Mr. Virgo, a working gardener and 
florist, with land adjoining the Common, then took up 
the case of the C )mm oners and the public. He was in- 
formed that, in consequence of his action, the Lord 
of the Manor would stop him from using a cart-road 
across the Common, which afforded the only access in 
one direction. He was also told that the Lord of the 
Manor had ample means at his disposal, and that he 
must expect no quarter. 

Undeterred by these threats, Mr. Virgo brought 
an action at law against the trustees for interference 
with the right of the inhabitants to play games on the 
Common, and claimed an injunction to restrain them 
from so doing. The case was tried at Bristol before a 
special jury by Mr. Justice Wills, in August, 1892. 
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There were numerous witnesses to prove that the in- 
habitants had been in the habit of going on the Common, 
from time immemorial, for recreation and games. 
The defendants relied mainly on evidence to negative 
this user and on the smallness of the population, 
which was only 147 at the beginning of the century; 
and they contended that there could not have been a 
custom for so small a body of inhabitants to play games 
on so large a Common, and that it was not confined to 
the people of the parish. 

The judge submitted the case to the jury, who 
found their verdict for Mr. Virgo ; and an injunction 
was given to restrain the defendants from inclosing the 
Common, from erecting barbed fences on it, and from 
planting it with bushes. Sir A. Wills gave an im- 
portant opinion in the course of this case, on the right 
of outsiders to contribute to the maintenance of such 
a suit. In answer to objections which were raised on 
this score, he said that it was perfectly lawful for 
anyone to subscribe to a suit, where it was believed 
that the public interest was at stake. 

In the following year Mr. Virgo returned to the 
charge, and in his quality as a Commoner, claimed the 
restitution to the Common of a portion of it known 
as Common Hill Wood, which had been inclosed a few 
years previously. The defendants did not dispute the 
right of common, and the only question was whether 
the portion claimed was originally part of the Common. 
This was again tried before a jury at Bristol, w^ho also 
gave their verdict in favour of Mr. Virgo. The case is 
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another illustration that these attempts on the part of 
Lords of Manors, if resisted, will almost certainly faiL 
It was of the greatest importance, as showing the extent 
to which the judges will permit the claim for recreation 
to be maintained. If a small village population can 
maintain rights of recreation and of playing games 
on a Common of 64 acres, it is difficult to understand 
why the people of a large town should not be allowed 
to maintain similar rights over its adjoining Commons. 
There are 79 open spaces within the Metropolitan 
Police district, described in the Ordnance Survey as 
village greens, and ranging in size from 2 roods to 25 
acres. Of these 12 have been included in Regulation 
schemes of adjoining Commons under the Act of 1866. 
Many of the others, under the decisions referred to, 
appear to be endangered by the growth of London, 
and by the fact that it can no longer be proved that 
the customs to play games on them are restricted to 
the inhabitants of their districts. It is clear therefore 
that some remedy should be provided for the better 
security of these playgrounds. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Regulation op Commons. 

It has already been shown that there are two very 
distinct processes by which Commons may be placed 
under schemes of regulation ; viz : — (1) Under the 
Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, and (2) under 
the Commons Act of 1876. The first of these Acts, 
applying to Commons within the Metropolitan Police 
area, about fifteen miles from Charing Cross, provides 
that the Agricultural Department, on the application 
of any Commoners, of the Local Authority of the 
district, or of twelve inhabitants,* may approve of a 
scheme for the regulation of a Common, subject to its 
confirmation by Parliament. Under such a scheme the 
Common may be practically taken out of the hands of 
the Lord of the Manor, and placed under the charge 
and management of the Local Authority, or of a body 
of Conservators specially constituted, for the main- 
tenance of order, the prevention of nuisances, and the 
due regulation of the various rights over it, with 
power to make bye-laws for the purpose. If the Lord 
of the Manor gives his consent, the scheme is thence- 
forward binding upon him and his successors, and the 
Common can never be inclosed, wholly or partially, 
under the Statute of Merton; or otherwise. If he does 

* See "Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 1869." 
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not give his consent, it is still in the power of the 
Board of Agriculture to approve the scheme, and it will 
be valid for all the purposes contained in it, save that 
the rights of the lord, whatever they may be, under the 
Statute of Merton or otherwise, are reserved, and, like 
other rights over the Common, cannot be materially 
interfered with without compensation. The lord may 
still put in force his rights of digging gravel and turf, 
and the Commoners may still exercise their rights of 
turning out cattle, subject to regulations made by the 
Conservators. 

Under the Commons Act of 1876, which applies to 
all Commons beyond the Metropolitan Police area, 
schemes of the same nature may be made for the 
regulation of Commons, whether in urban or rural dis- 
tricts. There is, however, the important difference that 
a scheme can only be entertained by the Board on the 
application or consent of one- third of the Commoners, 
and it cannot be finally approved by the Department, 
unless two-thirds (in value) of the Commoners agree, and 
the Lord of the Manor consents. The lord, in fact, has 
an absolute veto on such a scheme. Schemes in respect 
of rural Commons are generally applied for, not in the 
interest of the public, but for the purpose of defining and 
regulatiug the rights of Commoners, in cases where 
inclosure is not likely to be approved, or where it is not 
worth while to inclose and fence the land — in fact, where 
the object is to turn them into stinted pastures, leaving 
them uninclosed and open to the public. In cases of 
this kind the Board of Agriculture almost invariably 
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inserts clauses, securing to the public the right of access 
to and of walking and riding over the Commons. 

As regards Commons within the Metropolitan Police 
district, the Act of 1866 was brought into operation 
very slowly, and a large number of them still 
remain unregulated. This was due in part to the 
unwillingness of the late Metropolitan Board to adopt 
the Act, in part to the objections of the Inclosure 
Commissioners to give their sanction, where Lords of 
Manors objected to the schemes, and partly also to 
the litigation in progress, with respect to so many of the 
Commons round London, which deterred persons con- 
cerned from applying for schemes, until the Courts of 
Law had determined on the validitv of the claims of 
the lords. 

The Metropolitan Board would not readily abandon 
their alternative plan for the purchase of the Commons 
within their area, in spite of its rejection by the 
Committee of 1865, and of the protests of the Commons 
Society. They lost no opportunity of purchasing the 
rights of Lords of Manors, often giving large sums for 
them, wholly regardless of the fact that every such pur- 
chase tended to raise the hopes and demands of other 
lords, and to encourage them in the view that they had a 
valuable property or interest to dispose of. They took 
advantage, however, of the decisions of the Judges 
against the right of the lords to inclose, and in some 
cases bought the interests of lords at very reduced 
rates as compared with their original demands. Thus 
they bought the lord's rights over Hampstead Heath 
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for £45,000 in lieu of £400,000, his original demand ; 
in 1873 they bought the manorial rights over Tooting 
Bee Common for £10,200. Two years later, the Board 
purchased Mr. Thompson's interest in Tooting Graveney 
Common, which it has already been shown he had 
been restrained from inclosing, for £3,000. The 
acquisition appears to have been effected under com- 
p«l8ory powers * 

The first case of a scheme under the Act of 1866 
was that relating to Hayes, a very beautiful Common 
near Bromley in Kent, and within the Metropolitan 
Police area. What is popularly known as Hayes 
Common, is in fact partly in the Manor of Baston, 
and partly in that of West Wickham ; the waste in the 
former Manor being about 200 acres, and in the latter, 
till within recent years, about 100 acres. These Com- 
mons were not separated by any fence or defined 
boundary. The Lord of both Manors was Sir John 
Lennard. A short time before 1865 this gentleman 
inclosed about fifty acres of West Wickham Common, 
and disposed of them as sites for villas. There was 
great fear in the district that he intended to deal in 
the same way with the residue, consisting of a most 
picturesque open space, with a grove of the oldest and 
most beautiful oak trees to be found within twenty miles 
of London. He was owner of nearly the whole of the 
inclosed land in the Manor. Prima facie inquiries on 
behalf of the Commons Society failed to discover any 

* The Metropolitan Board of Works (Various Powers Act), 
1875. 
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Commoner with rights, on whose behalf proceedings 
could be taken against the lord, either to compel 
restitution of the fifty acres already abstracted, or to 
obtain a declaration of rights, so as to save what re- 
mained. 

In the Manor of Baston, Sir John Lennard was 
not so predominant. There was a considerable body of 
Commoners, who, in 1868, applied to the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for a scheme of regulation of their Common. 
The lord gave his consent to the scheme, and in the 
following year an Act was passed to confirm it. 
By this Act a Board of Conservators was constituted, 
of which the lord and representatives of the Vestry 
were members. This part of Hayes Common, therefore, 
was placed in a position of permanent security. West 
Wickham Common was not so fortunate. It was not 
included in the Baston scheme. From time to time 
public attention was called to the past inclosures of 
this Common, and to the danger which appeared to 
threaten what remained, but repeated inquiries by the 
Society failed to discover any Commoners. 

Three or four years ago there were renewed indica- 
tions of an intention to inclose the residue. Wire 
fences were erected, cutting it off" from Hayes Common. 
When appealed to on the subject. Sir John Lennard 
denied that it was a Common, and claimed the land 
as his freehold, free from any Commoners' rights. 
About that time a local society was formed for the 
preservation of Commons and footways in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bromley. A discovery was made by this 
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body of a property in West Wickham Manor, with 
undoubted rights of common over this waste, and 
whose owner was prepared, with adequate support, to 
contest Sir John Lennard's right to inclose. The 
time which had elapsed since the past inclosure was so 
long, that it was hopeless to contend for restitution, but 
at least what remained of the Common might be saved. 
Proceedings were commenced with this object, and a 
meeting was summoned at Bromley, to be presided 
over by the writer, with the view of raising funds and 
arousing public feeling on the subject. Fortunately, 
however, before the meeting took place it was ascer- 
tained that Sir John Lennard was willing to part 
with his interest in the fifty acres for £2,000, on con- 
dition that the Common should be kept open. As the 
litigation, even if successful, would have involved an 
expenditure not far short of this, it was thought 
advisable to compromise on these terms, and the meet- 
ing was turned into one for raising this money for the 
purchase of the lord's rights.* 

The sum of £1,500 was obtained locally by subscrip- 
tion, and the residue was made up by the Corporation 
of London. The purchase was effected. The Common 
was vested in the Corporation as conservators, and is now 
safe from further encroachments. The case afforded 
yet another proof of the truth of the contention before 
the Committee of 1865, that no matter how hopeless the 

* The feeling of the meeting was so strong against inclosure, that 
I had some difficulty in persuading it to adopt the compromise rather 
than to fight the Lord of the Manor in the Law Courts. 
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position of a Common might appear to be, there would 
always, on investigation, be found common rights 
sufficient to prevent inclosure. It is to be regretted that 
in this case the discovery of rights was not made in time 
to claim restitution of the fifty acres inclosed before 1865. 

The example of the regulation of Hayes Common 
was followed in 1871 and 1872 by schemes for the 
regulation of Blackheath, Shepherd's Bush Common, 
and the Hackney Commons, under the conservancy of 
the late Metropolitan Board. Blackheath, consisting of 
267 acres, is one of the most valued of the London 
Commons. It immediately adjoins Greenwich Park, 
and is the playground of the great population which 
has grown up near it. For many years the now 
popular game of golf was played on this heath, when 
it was quite unknown elsewhere in the south of England. 
The Blackheath Golf Club claims to date from the 
time of James I., and to be one of the oldest clubs 
in the United Kingdom. The Earl of Dartmouth, 
the owner of a large property in the neighbourhood, 
now nearly covered by houses, was the Lord of the 
Manor, and very readily gave his consent to the scheme, 
which has put the Common under the permanent pro- 
tection and management of the authorities of London. 

The case of the Hackney Commons differs in many 
respects from those of most of the London Commons. 
They consist of the Hackney Downs, of 40 acres, the 
London fields, of 27 acres, the Hackney Marshes, by 
the side of the river Lea, of 337 acres, and a few 
smaller areas. The first two of these open spaces are 
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perhaps more important to the health and enjoyment 
of the people of their district than any others in London. 
They are in the centre of a dense population, very in- 
adequately supplied with open spaces and hreathing- 
places. They are worn almost bare by the constant 
use of the public for games. None of these spaces are 
Commons in the ordinary sense of the term. They 
are commonable lands, or common fields, survivals of 
the early system of communal tenure, referred to early 
in this work. They used to be inclosed during a part 
of the year, to be held in severalty by divers owners for 
the haying season, and to be thrown open to the cattle 
of all on Lammas day. This closing of the land in 
severalty had long fallen into disuse, in the case of 
Hackney Downs and London Fields, and no cattle 
were ever turned out there. The custom of shutting 
up for severalty was continued in the Hackney Marshes 
till recently. Mr. Tyssen Amherst, now Lord Amherst 
of Hackney, the owner of a great property in the dis- 
trict, which has of late years become most valuable 
for building purposes, is the Lord of the Manor of 
Hackney. His interei^t in these Commons, having 
regard to the rights in severalty of the tenants of his 
Manor, must have been very small. 

In 1872, the Inclosure Commissioners approved of a 
scheme for the regulation of Hackney Downs and 
London Fields, not including the Marshes. The Lord 
of the Manor, in spite of his great interest in the 
district, and comparatively small interest in the 
Common Fields, did not consent to it, though he 
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does not appear to have actively opposed. The scheme 
proposed to make the Metropolitan Board the Con- 
servators of the Commons. It contained, however, 
no provision, as required by the Act of 1866, that 
really beneficial rights should not be substantially 
interfered with without compensation. This serious 
defect was in vain pointed out to the Board by the 
Commons Society. 

It followed, after the confirmation of the scheme 
by Parliament, that the Lord of the Manor con- 
tinued to dig gravel from the two Commons in a 
manner prejudicial to their user by the public, and 
contrary to the bye-laws made under the scheme. The 
Metropolitan Board thereupon brought a suit against 
him in 1879, to restrain him from doing this. The 
Master of the Eolls, Sir George Jessel, decided against 
the Board, on the ground that the Act of 1866 gave no 
power to the Board to restrain the gravel digging (if 
there was a right to dig antecedent to the scheme, 
a point which he did not decide and which was not 
raised by the Board) without compensation, and that 
the scheme contained no provision for compensation. 
In other respects the judgment was a complete vindica- 
tion of the policy of the Metropolitan Commons Act, 
for it held that the scheme could properly restrain 
the lord in the exercise of mere acts of ownership, 
which were not of a beneficial character to himself; 
so that he could not keep people off the Common, and 
could not prevent the Board from appointing Common- 
keepers, or putting up seats, or draining, levelling, 
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and improving the surface, and preventing illegal en- 
croachments ; but that it could not substantially inter- 
fere with rights without compensating for them, though 
it might regulate them. 

The Board in fact had made a grave mistake in 
tactics. It ought to have questioned the right of the 
lord to dig gravel on Lammas Land, in the name of a 
Commoner. The Board, when it discovered its mistake, 
consulted, through its solicitor, the Commons Society, 
and it was arranged that the Society should, in the 
name of two Commoners, institute a suit against Mr. 
Amherst, asking for a declaration of rights in the 
Commons, and claiming an injunction against him for 
excessive digging of gravel. Proceedings were accord- 
ingly commenced, and were conducted to a point when 
there appeared to be certainty of success. At this 
juncture the solicitor of the Metropolitan Board died ; 
his successor took a different view as to these proceed- 
ings; he advised the Board to withdraw its support 
from the Commons Society and from the suit, and to 
enter into negotiation for purchase. It resulted that 
an arrangement was made with Mr. Tyssen Amherst 
for the purchase of his interest for £33,000. This 
rendered the further prosecution of the suit unneces- 
sary, and the cost of the proceedings in it fell upon 
the Society. 

In the opinion of the Commons Society, the purchase 
of Mr. Amherst's very shadowy rights for this consider- 
able sum was wholly uncalled for, and would have been 
avoided, if the suit had been allowed to proceed, and 
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had been properly supported. It was also a bad pre- 
cedent for other cases. It followed, when some years 
later, in 1893, it became necessary to deal with 
Hackney Marshes, and to propound a scheme for placing 
this other important space under proper regulation, 
that Lord Amherst again put forward a claim for 
compensation on a scale commensurate with the pre- 
cedent of 1872 ; and the London County Council, 
hampered doubtless by the bad policy of its predecessor, 
refused to give its support to the scheme, unless an 
arrangement were come to with the Lord of the Manor. 
Negotiations were entered into with him, and the other 
persons interested in the Common, and it was ultimately 
arranged that £75,000 should be paid for all the interests 
in the land, of which £50,000 was to be provided by 
the London Council, £15,000 by the Hackney Local 
Board, £5,000 by a private contribution from Lord 
Amherst, and the remaining £5,000 by public sub- 
scription. 

The scheme thus matured was later confirmed by 
Parliament. It was, however, in the opinion of those 
who had conducted the movement, contrary to the 
spirit and intention of the Act of 1866, in so far as it 
provided for the payment of so great a sum to the 
owners of the soil and the Commoners. Fortunately it 
is the last transaction where the ratepayers' money in 
London will be drawn upon for such a purchase, as 
no other Common now remains undealt with within the 
district of the London Council. 

Clapham, Plumstead, Streatham, Barnes^ and 
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Tooting Graveney Commons, and Bostall Heath and 
others, which are within the area of the London Council, 
have been successively dealt with by regulating 
schemes. In the case of Barnes Common, consisting of 
120 acres of most charming scenery, the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul's had been in the position of Lords of the 
Manor for upwards of 1,000 years under a grant made 
long before the Norman Conquest. They had always 
treated the neighbourhood with consideration, and had 
allowed the management of the Common to be in 
the hands of a local Committee, supported by voluntary 
contributions ; and this Committee had appointed a 
Common keeper, and had expended money on improve- 
ments. In 1870 it was thought expedient to legalise 
this arrangement, by a scheme of regulation, placing 
the Common under the conservancy of the Vestry. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, representing the 
Chapter of St. Paul's, without insisting upon any pur- 
chase of their rights, gave a ready assent to it. 

The case of Clapham Common was very similar. 
The Manor of Clapham is mentioned in Domesday 
Book as being in the possession of De Manneville. In 
the time of King Stephen it was granted to Pharamus 
de Bolonia, nephew of his wife Maud. The daughter 
and heiress of Pharamus married De Pienes, who was 
slain at Ascalon in the Holy Land in 1190. K'"" 
Bichard restored the Manor to the widow of De Fi( 
and empowered her to marry whom she liked. It ■ 
passed through various hands till it became the prop 
of the Bowyer family. It appears that the Comi 
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consisting of about 200 acres, in about equal parts 
in the Manor of Clapham and in that of Battersea 
and Wandsworth, was, in the beginning of this century, 
little better than a morass, till the late Mr. Christopher 
Baldwin, a resident on the Common, used his influence 
to form a committee of residents to manage it, and to 
drain and plant it. In consequence of this, it became 
one of the best ordered and most beautiful of the 
London Commons. In 1877, on the application of this 
committee, and with the consent of the Lords of the 
two Manors, it was placed under a regulation scheme, 
with the Metropolitan Board as conservators, £18,000 
being very unnecessarily paid for the manorial rights. 

Beyond the limits of the London County Council, 
but within the Metropolitan Police area, the district to 
which the Act of 1866 applied, there are very numerous 
Commons, with an aggregate of more than 7,700 acres, 
exclusive of Epping Forest. Of these, 17 Commons, 
with an area of about 3,500 acres, have been placed under 
regulation schemes, including Staines Common, 353 
acres ; Chislehurst, 116 ; Hayes, 200 ; Banstead, 1,300 ; 
Mitcham, 570, and others. Of these it may be worth 
while to mention the case of Mitcham, as an illustration 
of the difficulties arising from the uncertainty as to the 
persons entitled as Lords and Commoners. 

The history of Mitcham Common, which formerly 
contained nearly 900 acres, but which has been reduced 
to 570 acres, is very remarkable, and the Common, it is 
believed, stands in an unique position. The Common 
originally lay in the parishes of Mitcham, Beddington, 
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and Wallington, and the Lords of no less than seven 
Manors — viz., Mitcham, Eavensbury, Biggin and Tam- 
worth, Vauxhall, Beddington, and Wallington — claimed 
that parts of it were wastes of their Manors. 

There have never been any boundaries between the 
various Manors, so far as the Common was concerned, 
and it had been left, therefore; for a long period of 
time in a most neglected and uncared-for state. Lords 
of Manors had wrought havoc on its surface by gravel- 
digging, and railway companies had done their best to 
destroy it by running lines in several directions over it. 
The Manors, in which the Common is supposed to lie, 
are all recorded in Domesday Book. The Prior of 
Merton, the Prior of St. Mary, South wark, and the 
Prior of Canterbury acquired some of these Manors in 
very early times, and at the dissolution they were 
granted by Henry VIII. to Sir Nicholas Care we and 
other persoDs. 

This Common has been the subject of dispute, as 
regards the rights of the Commoners, from the earliest 
times to the present day. As long ago as the 24th year of 
Henry III., a.d. 1239, an action of trespass, then known 
as an assize of novel disseisin, was brought by the Prior 
of Merton, Lord of the Manor of Biggin and Tam worth, 
against the owners of land in Beddington, .because the 
latter had driven ojff and impounded the Prior's cattle. 
The jury found that the owners of lands in all the 
parishes, or " vills," named above, had intercommoned on 
Mitcham Common as one waste. Later, disputes con- 
stantly arose between the Lords of the different Manors 
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of Mitcham and their Commoners, with respect to in- 
closures, but the great uncertainty as to the boundaries 
of the Manors made it difficult to resist. In 1535, 
a hundred acres were inclosed by the Lord of the 
Manor of Beddington, and 200 acres were inclosed in 
1820. In 1882 the Lord of the Manor of Wallington 
commenced to assert his right to inclose a small portion 
of the Common. The Commoners and inhabitants 
determined to oppose. Mr. Bidder, Q.C., a resident in 
the district, put himself at the head of the movement, 
and brought a suit in the usual form to restrain the 
inclosure, alleging his rights over Mitcham Common. 
Owing, however, to the extraordinary conflict of evi- 
dence in the early and late records, it was impossible to 
show conclusively that the piece inclosed was part of 
this Common, and the Court held that the plaintiffs had 
failed to establish their case. 

Looking at all the documents dispassionately from 
1086 to the present day, one is almost driven to the 
conclusion that this fine tract of Common never formed 
part of the possessions of any Manor. It appears that, 
in very early times, the King held all of the Manors 
interested, and granted them out without any specific 
reference to the Common, and also granted out smaller 
tracts of land in the same parishes as those in which the 
Manors were situated. The consequence may have been 
that the Common was retained as a Crown possession, 
or, perhaps, was looked upon as public property, or 
''folk-land," upon which all the neighbouring land- 
owners might exercise common rights. 
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Happily the Common is now out of danger. By 
the advice of Mr. Birkett, the Solicitor to the Commons 
Society, an influential meeting: of the inhabitants 
was held, in 1891, who decided to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the Metropolitan Commons Act. 
The usual steps were taken and inquiries held, and 
notwithstanding considerable opposition, the Common 
was placed under an elective body of Conservators. 
The small piece of waste, referred to as being in- 
closed by the Lord of Wallington, was unfortunately 
omitted from the scheme at the last moment, and 
litigation in respect to it has broken out afresh, and it 
has yet to be determined whether the lord can inclose 
against those who have rights of common in respect of 
that Manor. The waste of this Manor is, however, 
but a small fraction of Mitcham Common, and sub- 
stantially the Common has been put into a position 
of safety under the guardianship of the ratepayers of 
the district. 

There remain very numerous Commons with an 
aggregate area of about 4,600 acres, within the Metro- 
politan Police district, which might be brought under 
regulation schemes under the Act of 1866. Among 
them are the Epsom Commons, 870 acres ; Tottenham 
Marshes, 180 acres; Hadley Common, 174 acres; Car- 
shalton, 150 acres; Stanmore, 1^7 acres; Dartford, 360 
acres; Ham Common, 126 acres; the Thames Ditton 
Commons, 300 acres, and others. Of these it may be well 
to refer to Epsom Common. In 1865 the Inclosure 
Commissioners approved and certified to Parliament a 
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scheme for the inclosure of Epsom Downs and Epsom 
Common. The subject was carefally inquired into by 
the Committee of 1865. The Steward of the Manor, 
and the promoters of the inclosure, gave strong evidence 
as to the expediency of this course, and as to the exclu- 
sive interest of the Lord of the Manor. On the other 
hand, there was evidence of a powerful local feeling to 
the contrary. The Committee reported against the in- 
closure, and the scheme was defeated. Since then, the 
relations of the Lord of the Manor, the Commoners, and 
the inhabitants of Epsom, have been in a state of tension, 
aggravated by the position of the Grand Stand Asso- 
ciation, who claim certain rights in respect of the 
annual races held on the Downs, by virtue of a lease 
from the Lord of the Manor. 

A course of petty encroachments has been pursued 
by the Lord of the Manor, intended to confirm his claim 
to an absolute ownership of the land. In 1888 a Com- 
mittee of Commoners, including Lord Rosebery, the 
owner of an adjoining property, commenced a suit 
against the Lord of the Manor and the Grand Stand 
Association. This suit was stayed pending an applica- 
tion to the Agricultural Department for a scheme for 
regulating the Common. On their part the Board of 
Agriculture have declined to proceed with a regulating 
scheme so long as the suit is undetermined. A deadlock 
has consequently ensued. It is to be hoped that one 
result of the Banstead scheme will be to remove the 
difficulties respecting a scheme for Epsom Common. 

Under the Act of 1876 there have been schemes 
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passed for regulating twenty-three Commons beyond the 
Metropolitan Police district, with an aggregate area of 
31,300 acres. Most of these have been cases of moun- 
tain districts, where the object has been to define and 
regulate the Commoners' rights. Some of them, how- 
ever, have been cases of Commons in populous parts, 
such as Eed Hill Common, near Beigate, of 324 acres ; 
Tottemhoe, in Hertfordshire, 234 acres, and Clent 
Common in Worcestershire. In these and other cases, 
special provisions have been inserted giving to the 
inhabitants of the districts the right of walking and 
playing games over the whole of the Commons. Ash- 
down Forest, of 6,000 acres, was also placed under a 
regulating scheme, after the long litigation to which it 
was subjected. Other Commons have been dealt with 
for special reasons under private Acts, based on the 
principle of regulation. Thus the beautiful range of 
open land in the Malvern Hills, near Malvern, of 
6,000 acres, has been subjected to regulation under a 
special Act, and thus secured for public enjoyment. 
Torrington Common and Bournemouth Common have 
been similarly treated. 

There can be no doubt that very numerous other 
Commons would be placed under regulating schemes, 
if it were not for the very rigid requirements of the Act 
of 1876, namely the consent of two-thirds in value of the 
Commoners and of the Lord of the Manor. There can 
be no possible reason why the same facilities which 
have been found expedient and necessary in the interest 
of the public in the case of Commons within fifteen 
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miles of London, should not be extended to all other 
Commons in the country, or why the Lords of Manors 
should be allowed an absolute veto to schemes. After the 
decision of Parliament in the case of Banstead Common, 
in which, in spite of the most determined opposition in 
both Houses, it was approved that the Common should 
be practically taken out of the sole hands of the Lord 
of the Manor and placed under the control and manage- 
ment of a popularly elected body, it will be impossible 
to resist the extension of this policy to all other 
Commons in every part of the country. In cases near 
to towns, the municipal authorities would be the 
proper guardians and managers of their Commons, In 
regard to rural Commons, either the County Council or 
the District Council should be the Conservators, with 
certain duties delegated to Parish Councils.* 

* In the Appendices will be fouad lists of Commons, whicli have 
been regulated under the Acta of 1S66 and 1876 respectively. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Attacks by Railway Companies. 

Chief among the dangers to which Commons were 
exposed before 1865, were the invasions of them by 
Railway Companies. Already several Commons had been 
seriously disfigured, if not irreparably injured, by railway 
companies having, in a very needless way as it appeared, 
intersected them with their lines, severing one part com- 
pletely from another, interfering with their prospects, 
and destroying that charm, which results from rural 
solitude, and which constitutes, in the case of Commons 
near to towns, so much of their value. This was notably 
the case with Wandsworth, Banstead, Tooting, Mitcham, 
and Barnes Commons. It seemed that neither the local 
authorities of the district, if any, nor the inhabitants 
generally, nor even individual Commoners, were allowed 
a locm standi to appear before Select Committees of 
either House of Parliament for the purpose of objecting, 
in the interest of the public, to private Bills promoted 
by companies, or even of pointing out how the objection- 
able features of the schemes might be avoided or minim- 
ised. TheLords of Manors were generally not concerned 
in protecting their Commons from such invasions ; it was 
rather their interest to invite them ; for they realised 
their interest in the portions of Commons taken, 
and the award of the purchase money might necessitate 
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an ascertainment, by legal proofs, of those entitled to 
Common rights, and might give important assistance in 
any schemes for buying up the rights and inclosing- 
under the Statute of Merton.* 

The promoters, so far from avoiding Commons, appear 
to have intentionally laid their lines through them, 
because they were certain of finding no opposition, and 
because the purchase money payable for the land would 
be less than for private and inclosed land. This arose 
not only from the fact that the land was waste and 
uncultivated, but from the mode in which compensation 
was (and is still) ascertained and paid. The land in 
such case is not valued as a whole, and the compensation 
subsequently divided amongst the Lords and Commoners. 
The Lords* interest in the soil is first purchased by 
agreement or assessment ; the Commoners are then called 
upon to appoint a committee, and with this committee 
the Company treats for the acquisition of the Common 
rights. It is obvious that this method enables the 
Company to cheapen the Lords' rights by reference to 
the Commoners, and the Commoners* rights by the 
Lords, and in this way to pay considerably less than 
the full value of the land, taken as a whole, for the 
amount would be less than for private and uninclosed 
land. It was left to chance whether Parliamentary 

* At Banstead, for example, as has been shown, the awards of the 
Inclosure Commission distributing the money paid by the Biighton 
Company for cutting through the downs, suggested to the Lord of the 
Manor the idea of purchasing the rights of common and inclosing 
the Commons. 
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Committees, to whom railway schemes were referred, 
had their attention directed to the injury done to public 
interests by the destruction of the value of Commons, 
or took any steps to protect them. To reject the whole 
of a scheme for a new line of railway, necessary for the 
advantage of the people at either end, because at one 
point it did injury to the public by intersecting a 
Common, would appear to most Committees a very 
serious responsibility. 

The Commons Society determined, at the outset 
of its proceedings, to do its utmost to oppose and 
prevent such invasions in the future, and to make 
promoters of railways understand that it was their 
interest to avoid injury to Commons, if they hoped 
to carry their schemes. Railway companies were not 
the only offenders in this direction. Local authorities 
not unfrequently cast their eyes upon open spaces, with 
a view to convert them into sewage farms,* cemeteries, 
and water works, at a cost less than would have to be 
paid for inclosed lands. It was necessary to control 
these bodies, and to enlighten local opinion as to the 
importance of restraining the authorities from doing 
permanent injury to their Commons. 

It was determined to attack such schemes in the 

* On the eve of the transfer of Lord Spencer's rights in "Wim- 
bledon Common to the public, the Wimbledon Local Board (on 
which were some prominent members of the Local Commons Preserva- 
tion Committee) proposed to acquire 300 acres of the Common for a 
sewage farm, and the proposal might probably have been carried, 
had not the Crown as a Commoner interfered by litigation to 
prevent it. 
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House of Commons, on the second reading of the BilLs 
containing them. Fortunately, the Society had within 
its ranks several members of Parliament, who were 
willing to undertake this task — one which in its in- 
ception was invidious, as the course was a novel one, 
and the House was unwilling to debate private Bills, 
before referring them to Select Committees. It was 
felt, however, that questions of public welfare were 
far better dealt with in the full light of the whole 
House, than in Committees where the railway com- 
panies were represented by the ablest counsel of the 
day, and where public interests as a rule had been 
disregarded or not protected. 

In the first three years after the constitution of the 
Society, it resisted and defeated three or four schemes 
of railway companies for invading London Commons, 
notably cases for intersecting Barnes Common, Hamp- 
stead Heath and Mitcham Common. It also defeated 
a proposal of the Kingston Corporation to take 100 
acres of Wimbledon Common for a sewage farm. It 
was hoped that these cases had given a lesson to 
promoters, and for some few years there was no serious 
attack on the London Commons. By 1877 the lesson 
appeared to have been forgotten, and several proposals 
came before Parliament involving grave injury to Com- 
mons by railways and other schemes. ' 

One difficulty which occurred arose from the fact that 
it was by mere chance that information was obtained as 
to whether, in any year, the multitudinous Private Bills 
before Parliament, with schemes for every part of the 
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country, contained any objectionable proposals in this 
direction. It was an impossible task to search through 
the Books of Eeference and deposited Bills, with a view 
to discover whether any Commons were threatened. To 
obviate this difficulty, I moved, in 1877, an amendment 
to the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 
requiring promoters of private Bills to advertise, in the 
London Gazette and in local papers, whether they 
proposed to take any portions of Commons for their 
works, and to state the extent which it was sought to 
acquire, and also to deposit plans with the Home Office, 
showing the details of the appropriation. The House of 
Commons willingly assented to the Standing Order. 
It had an immediate and important eflfect in disclosing 
the nature and extent of the invasions by promoters of 
all kinds on Commons, in every part of the country, 
and in enabling the Commons Society to take measures 
for opposing and preventing them. 

In every succeeding year it appeared that there 
were very large numbers of such schemes, more or less 
interfering with and injuring Commons, amounting in 
1880 and 1881 to forty and forty-one respectively, and in 
other years to somewhat smaller numbers. These were 
submitted to careful examination by the Society, and 
formed the subject of local inquiry. Communications 
were made with the local authorities and people of the 
districts thus threatened, and negotiations were entered 
into with the promoters. 

There are very few Commons near London which 
have not been menaced, during the last twenty years. 
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with expropriation of parts of their areas by railw^a^' 
companies or local authorities, but fortunately these 
attempts have almost always been defeated. 

In 1S77 a determined effort was made by the 
railway companies to prevent interference with their 
schemes in this respect. A proposal came before 
Parliament on behalf of the London and Brighton 
Kail way, to make a branch line through the centre 
of Mitcham Common, severing it in two and taking- 
eight and a half acres for the purpose of the line — 
a project which would have practically ruined the 
Common. 

I moved the rejection of this Bill on its second 
reading. The railway companies gathered together 
all their force of directors in the House. They were 
supported by the Government whips, and by the Chair- 
man of Committees. They defeated the motion by 
143 to 100. The majority was mainly composed of 
railway directors. They only achieved this victory by 
agreeing to waive objection to the locm standi of the 
inhabitants of Mitcham to be heard before the Select 
Committee. As a result of their evidence, the Com- 
j mittee rejected this part of the proposals of the 

Company, and the Common was saved.* In the same 
year the Croydon Local Board proposed in a Bill to 

* It has frequently been the case, as in this instance, that a 

motion on second reading, though rejected by the House on a division, 

j has saved the Common or open space threatened by the Bill, by 

j leading to the subsequent rejection or amendment of the Bill by the 

r Select Committee. 
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expropriate 100 acres of Mitcham Common for a 
sewage farm. This was opposed by the Commons 
Society and was ultimately withdrawn. 

In the same year the London and South- Western 
Railway introduced a Bill for taking a considerable 
slice of Barnes Common, for a coal-siding. The Local 
Board of Richmond also proposed to expropriate a part 
of the same Common for a cemetery. Both of these 
schemes were successfully opposed. Thenceforward 
scarcely a year passed in which there were not several 
schemes before Parliament for taking portions of Com- 
mons for railways, sewage farms, or cemeteries. They 
were uniformly resisted by the Commons Society, and 
were almost invariably defeated. Thus Wimbledon 
Common was saved in 1880 from a serious invasion of 
a railway company. Epping Forest was attacked in the 
same way, in 1880 and 1883, and on each occasion the 
proposals were defeated. In 1883 Mr. Bryce moved 
an amendment on the second reading of a Bill for this 
purpose, that " the House, while expressing no opinion 
as to the propriety of making a railway to High 
Beech in Epping Forest, disapproves of any scheme 
which involves the taking of any part of the surface of 
Epping Forest, which by the Epping Forest Act, 1878, 
was directed to be kept 'at all times uninclosed and 
unbuilt on, as an open space for the enjoyment of 
the public' " This was carried by a majority of 230 to 
82, and the Bill was rejected. In the same year the 
Didcot, Newbury, and Southampton Railway Company 
proposed to construct a line through the very centre of the 
w 
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most beautiful part of the New Forest ; this also was suc- 
cessfully opposed, with the aid of Sir William Harcourt. 

Numerous other cases of the same kind occurred. It 
came at last to be understood b}' railway companies that 
they had far better come to terras with the Commons 
Society, than attempt to fight it in the House of 
Commons. The Society in its negotiations with com- 
panies, has insisted that, where possible, new lines of 
railways should altogether avoid passing through 
Commons, especially when in the neighbourhood of 
towns ; that where such a course was inevitable, the 
line should be constructed either in a tunnel or on 
the principle of " cut and cover," so as to avoid 
disfiguring the Common ; and that where as was often 
the csLs^e small parts of Commons were required, the 
companies should undertake to add equivalent land in 
other directions so as to avoid reducing their areas. 

The Society has also come into conflict with powerful 
Corporations. In 1878 the Corporation of Manchester 
proposed a scheme for taking Lake Thirlmere, in 
Cumberland, as a reservoir for the supply of water to 
their city, and it also proposed to expropriate a great area 
of Commons in the adjoining hills as a collecting ground 
for the water. The public had always enjoyed access to 
these open spaces, and it would have been possible for the 
Corporation, by acquiring these lands, to exclude them 
in the future. By threatening opposition, the Society 
induced the Corporation to insert a clause in their Bill 
to the effect " that the access heretofore enjoyed on the 
part of the public and tourists to the mountains and 
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fells surrounding Lake Thirlmere shall not be in any 
manner restricted or interfered with by the Corporation." 

In 1892 a similar proposal was made by the 
Corporation of Birmingham, on even a larger scale, in 
connection with the supply of water to their town. 
They introduced a Bill to enable them to purchase, in 
the mountain regions of South Wales, the sources of the 
rivers Elan and Clairwen, with a very great area of 
adjoining land, and with no less than fifty square miles 
of open and uninclosed land subject to common rights. 
It proposed to buy up all the rights over this immense 
district, and to convert it into the private property of 
the Corporation. The rights of common were enjoyed 
by a great number of small farmers to whose occu- 
pation they were essentially necessary as a means of 
existence ; the public also had largely resorted to these 
hills for the sake of their fine air and scenery. 

It appeared to the Commons Society that though it 
might be requisite that the Corporation, for the sake 
of securing the purity of its water supply, should have 
large powers over the collecting ground, yet it was 
quite unnecessary to deprive the small farmers of their 
rights of common, or to convert the land into private 
property. The scheme, in fact, was in this respect a 
great inclosure, without any of the securities afforded to 
the public, the commoners, and the labouring people of 
the district by an ordinary Inclosure award, which 
would have to be submitted to local inquiry, approved 
by the Agricultural Department, and confirmed by the 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons, 
w 2 
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The Society determined to come to issue with the 
Corporation of Birmingham on this point. I moved on 
its behalf in the House of Commons, on the second 
reading of the Bill, that it should be an instruction to 
the Committee " to inquire and report whether it was 
necessary to extinguish the rights of common and the 
user of the Commons by farmers over so wide a district, 
and whether provisions should be inserted for securing 
to the public free access to the Commons proposed to 
be acquired." The instruction was at first vehemently 
opposed by Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of the Birming'- 
ham Corporation, but the sense of the House was so 
strongly in favour of it that he withdrew his opposition, 
and the instruction was carried. As a result, the 
Committee to whom the Bill was referred, conceded all 
that we asked for. A clause was inserted, at the instance 
of Mr. Birkett, the solicitor of the Commons Society, 
saving the Commoners' rights over the district, and 
also securing to the public for ever the right of entering 
upon the land and walking freely over the range of hills. 
The clause went beyond that in the Thirlmere Act. 
That measure only secured to the public the same access 
to the hills as they had enjoyed in the past. The Bir- 
mingham Act gave to the public a jus spatiandi, or 
the right of roaming over the districts concerned. 

It has not always been possible to induce Corpora- 
tions to forego their schemes, framed in the interest of 
economy, to expropriate portions of Commons in their 
neighbourhood for the purpose of cemeteries. Two 
such cases have occurred in the last few yeais — ^those 
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aflTecting Bulwell Common, near Nottingham, and the 
Bournemouth Commons. It is believed, however, that 
these are rare exceptions, and the view is now gener- 
ally held that it is not wise to reduce the area of open 
land near towns for such purposes. In the case of 
the Corporation of Torrington, in Devonshire, a Bill 
came before Parliament in 1889, raising a kindred 
question. The Commons near this town are beau- 
tifully situated, lying on the crest of a lofty ridge 
rising abruptly from the river Torridge, and with an 
area of 300 acres. There had been disputes between 
the Commoners and the owners of the RoUe estate for 
many years, and the Bill was designed to put an end 
to them. It was proposed to vest these lands in the 
Corporation, giving them power to inclose and lay out 
for building purposes 100 acres, or one-third of them. 
The Commons Society gave notice of their intention to 
oppose the scheme, on the ground that it was not to 
the general welfare that these open spaces should be 
reduced by so large an amount. Public interest in 
Torrington was aroused on the subject ; meetings wer3 
held to protest against the scheme, and ultimately, 
negotiations with the Corporation resulted in their 
abandoning this part of their measure. The Torring- 
ton Commons, therefore, will remain intact and secured 
for the public use and enjoyment. 

These proceedings in Parliament, in opposition to 
Railway Companies and Corporations, had an indirect 
effect beyond their immediate object. They gradually 
educated public opinion to a full perception of the great 
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importance of preserving such open spaces, and they 
strengthened continually the ideia that the Commons 
are in a sense public property. For what end 
should attacks by Railway Companies be resisted, if 
later the Lords of Manors were to be allowed, under 
the Statute of Merton, or otherwise, to inclose and 
appropriate them for purely private purposes ? These 
discussions therefore contributed, in no small degree, 
in combination with the great suits, which have been 
described in this work, to lead public opinion to the 
point, when it was possible at last to deal with the 
Statute of Merton in the manner which will be indicated 
in the next and last chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TiiK Repeal op the Statute op Merton. 

It was Rhown in an early chapter that the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on London Commons, in 1865, 
advised by a large majority, as the first and most 
important step for securing them to the public, that the 
Statute of Merton should be repealed. They contended 
that the Statute, originally passed in the interest of 
agriculture, had long ago ceased to have this justification ; 
that for centuries it had been recognised by most, if not 
all lawyers, that inclosures could not safely or justly, 
with regard to all the interests concerned, be made 
under it, or without the special sanction of Parliament ; 
that the proposition urged on behalf of the Lords that 
the non-user of rights of pasture over Commons, near 
London or elsewhere, had amounted to an abandonment 
of them, and that the Lords had practically become 
owners in fee of the land, free from any rights, was 
unsound and would not be maintained, if inclosure was 
resisted in the Law Courts; that the temptation to 
revive the obsolete Statute for the purpose of converting 
the London Commons into building land should be 
removed ; and that Lords of Manors should not be 
allowed arbitrarily to inclose portions of Commons 
under the Statute, trusting to the Commoners being 
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uuwilling or unable to bear the heavy cost of resistinjj 
them by legal proceedings. 

The Government of the day unfortunately refused 
to adopt this advice and to repeal the Statute of Merton. 
There followed the long series of aggressions on 
Commons which have been described in this work. The 
Lords of Manors did their utmost to put in force their 
doctrines, and, by inclosing, to realise the great differ- 
ence between the value of the Commons, as waste land, 
and as building sites. There resulted that which the 
Committee of 1865 expected and predicted. In every 
case of attempted inclosure, some public-spirited persons 
were found to undertake the cause of the Commoners, 
and indirectly of the public, and to contest the legality 
of the inclosures. Years passed by while this protracted 
and expensive litigation was proceeding, and as one by 
one the cases came to issue in the Courts, the conten- 
tions of the Committee were confirmed, and the 
j^retensions of the Lords of Manors were condemned 
and irustrated. 

Out ot* the seventeen cases which have been tried in 
the Courts, in proceedings for the purpose of preventing 
inclosure of Commons, by the advice of the Commons 
Society, and generally with the assistance of their able 
lawyers, there was not one in wliich the Lord of a 
Manor was able to justify his proceedings under the 
Statute of Merton. The cases of Berkhamsted, Plum- 
stead, Tooting, Coulsdon, Epping Forest, Ashdown 
Forest, Dartford, Banstead, Wigley, Malvern and 
AValton furniod an unbroken series of victories. In 
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four other cases there was practical surrender by the 
Lords of Manors without coming to a decision in the 
Courts. This was doubtless due to successes which had 
been achieved in the other and principal cases. 

The only two cases in which the results were 
unsatisfactory, those of ToUard Famham and Rowley 
(jrreen, were not inclosures under the Statute of Merton. 
The ToUard Famham case turned upon the right of the 
inhabitants to provide themselves with fuel under a 
local custom. In the Rowley Green case, the inclosure 
was justified under a special custom of the Manor, not 
under the Statute of Merton. 

Although these decisions in the Courts of Law 
completely bore out the contentions of the Committee 
of 1865, that the Statute of Merton was practically 
obsolete, and that inclosures under it, if resisted, would 
be defeated, yet there remained a constant danger of the 
Act being used for arbitrary inclosures, owing to the 
unwillingness or inability of the Commoners to oppose 
them in the Law Courts. The spirit of encroachment 
may slumber for a time, but is always on the watch 
for opportunities. The fear of resistance may deter the 
inclosure of open spaces in populous districts, but it is 
not of much avail to prevent the filching of bits of rural 
Commons. It was scarcely less important a year ago, 
as a measure of precaution, than it was thirty years 
ago, to repeal the Statute, or to deprive it of its danger. 

As the Commons suits were decided in the Law 
Courts, it appeared that the arguments in favour of 
the repeal of this Statute, under which such wrongs 
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were attempted to be perpetrated, were greatly 
strengthened ; and from time to time the question was 
raised in the House of Commons, at the instance of 
the Commons Society. Thus, in the year 1871, in 
the Select Committee on the Commons Bill which I 
had introduced, Mr. Cowper Temple moved an amend- 
ment for the repeal of the Statute of Merton. He 
was defeated by a majority of ten to four, in spite of 
the fact that a majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee were Liberals. Again, in the discussions in 
Committee on Lord Cross's measure in 1876, the 
same question was raised in various forms. I proposed 
myself a new clause to secure that no Commons 
should thenceforward be inclosed without the sanction 
of Parliament. The Minister in charge of the Bill had 
said on this that " he hoped no British Parliament would 
ever consent to a scheme of pure confiscation, such as 
was involved in the proposal." The clause, at his 
instance, was rejected by a majority of 206 to 82. 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, at a later stage, renewed 
the proposal by moving a new^ clause for the repeal 
of the Statute of Merton. It was negatived by a 
majority of 79 to 28. Lastly, Sir William Harcourt 
proposed a clause providing that the " unlawful in- 
closure of any Common, or part of a Common, should 
be deemed to be a public nuisance/* This would 
have made it possible for any outsider to raise a ques- 
tion as to the legality of an inclosure, quite irrespective 
of whether he had any right of common or not, and 
would have enabled the local authorities of a district 
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to undertake the cause of the Commoners, and to fight 
their battle against an inclosing Lord of the Manor. 
The clause was rejected by 64 to 80. 

One definite advantage, however, resulted from these 
discussions. The Government at length consented, at 
the instance of Lord Henry Scott (now Lord Montagu), 
to insert a clause providing that any person proposing 
to inclose Common land otherwise than under the 
Inclosure Acts, should advertise his intention in the 
local papers, three months in advance. It will be seen 
that, combined with recent legislation, this provision 
may become of considerable value. 

Later, between the years 1880 and 1890, the Com- 
mons Society, in every recurring Session, endeavoured 
through its members to obtain a discussion on a Bill 
for the repeal of the Statute of Merton, but never suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Lord Meath, in a Bill dealing with 
Commons, introduced in the Lords in 1890, proposed a 
clause with this object. It was discussed in the Grand 
Committee of the Lords, and was strongly supported 
by Lord Herschell, on the ground that the Statute was 
obsolete, and that the long course of litigation of late 
years had proved that it was only put in force in the 
hopes that Commoners would be unwilling to incur the 
heavy expense of resisting inclosure. The clause was 
rejected by a large majority of their Lordships. It 
seemed, therefore, hopeless to expect that any measure 
would ever pass both Houses of the Legislature for 
effecting our purpose, and for repealing an Act which 
had been 600 years on the Statute Book. 
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Most unexpectedly, however, a remedy was found at 
last, which had its origin not in the representative House, 
but in the House of Lords. It came about in this man- 
ner. It has been already pointed out that in many 
Mauors the practice had obtained of inclosing small 
portions of the waste, under the authority of a custom 
to make new copyhold grants, with the consent of 
the homage of Copyholders. Probably the practice 
originated in the desire to legalize encroachments. 
Some labouring man squatted on a Common, and took 
in a piece of the waste for a garden, pig-sty, or cart- 
shed to his adjoining cottage. Neither the Lord of the 
Manor nor any one else wanted to throw out such a petty 
encroachment. If, however, it was suffered to remain 
without condition of any kind, both Lord and Commoners 
were prejudiced. Again, if the Lord simply levied a 
rent, the Commoner were damnified. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the idea occurred to some one, probably to an 
ingenious steward, of a copyhold grant. The encroacher 
was made to petition the lord at a Common Court 
for a grant of the piece of land in question. The 
tenants present on the homage-jury were consulted, 
and if they approved, the land was granted, with their 
consent and on such conditions as they might impose, 
to be held by copy of Court Roll. After a time the 
legality of this practice was challenged. It was argued 
that, as copyhold tenure depends absolutely on ancient 
custom, all copyhold land must be deemed to have been 
such from time immemorial, and the creation of a new 
copyhold was inconsistent with the very nature of the 
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tenure. Under these circumstances the Law Courts did 
what they have so often done ; they invented a theory 
to justify arrangements, which were considered to he 
convenient. They upheld the custom on the ground 
that the whole waste, of which portions were from time 
to time granted, must be deemed to have been demisable 
by copy of Court Roll time out of mind, and might, there- 
fore, be actually so demised or granted in portions from 
time to time. This decision was given in 1803.* Under 
its authority grants of waste multiplied, and the practice 
was probably introduced in many Manors where it had 
not previously obtained. 

The custom was carried in the case of Rowley 
Green, as has been shown, to the point of allowing the 
Lord of the Manor to select himself three or four copy- 
holders to form the Homage, and with their consent to 
inclose not only as against other copyholders not present 
and not summoned, but against other persons with rights 
over the Common, quite independent of the copy- 

holders.f 

This creation of new copyholds did little harm, 
while the practice was confined to its original object, 
that of legalizing small encroachments, made in the 
interests of the labouring class, or of effecting some 
trifling inclosure for a public purpose. But as land in- 
creased in value in the neighbourhood of London and 
large towns, advantage was taken of the custom to 
make money for the Lord. Either valuable inclosures 

* Lord North wick v. Hanwaj : B. and P., 34G. 
t Supra pp. 225-7. 
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were granted for considerable suras of money, or arrange- 
ments were made by which the lord himself obtained 
the benefit of the grant, and consequent inclosure. 

In Epping Forest, to quote a striking case, no less 
than 1,883 acres were inclosed under the assumed 
sanction of customs to create copyholds out of the waste ; 
and part of this area was granted to trustees for the 
Lords, and thus passed into the Lords' hands. At the 
same time the consent of the tenants was reduced to a 
mere form. The homage-jury of tenants attending at the 
Court was selected by the Steward ; no public notice of 
any proposal to grant such was given ; and in many 
cases the grant became a simple matter of arrangement 
between the grantee and the Steward, confirmed by the 
verdict of two or three copyholders, who had themselves 
obtained land on easy terms by the same means, or 
hoped to do so in the future. 

These facts had long been known to the advisers of 
the Commons Society, and the usage of creating new 
Copyholds, at the expense of Commoners, was looked 
upon as one of the most dangerous weapons of inclosure 
which the Society had to encounter. But it was not 
easy to devise a means to protect Commons from a 
danger to which the general public were hardly alive. 
In 1887, however, a Bill was introduced to bring about 
the speedy enfranchisement of Copyholds and the total 
abolition of the tenure. It occurred to Mr. Robert 
Hunter, who had seen the dangers attending the course 
of the custom, in prosecuting the litigation relating to 
Epping Forest and other Commons, that this Bill 
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afforded an opportunity of checking a pernicious 
practice. The Bill was introduced by Lord Hobhouse 
in the House of Lords, and referred to a strong Com- 
mittee, of which the noble Lord was Chairman, and 
on which the late Lord Bramwell, Lord Kimberley, and 
other prominent Peers sat as members. Lord Hobhouse 
had acted as arbitrator in the Epping Forest Case, and 
had seen something of the working of the custom. Mr. 
Hunter suggested to him that provision should be made 
by the Bill to prevent the creation of new Copyholds, 
and was invited to give evidence before the Committee. 
He explained the nature of the custom of granting 
waste as copyhold, the extent to which it prevailed, 
and the abuses which had been grafted upon it ; and 
he urged that it was inconsistent to pass a measure 
designed to effect a speedy and general enfranchisement 
of existing Copyholds, without some provision which 
should prevent the creation of new tenures. Mr. 
Hunter also pointed out that all the objections to the 
continuance of existing Copyholds, such as the com- 
plication of titles from the intennixture of freehold 
and copyhold lands, would be perpetuated if it were 
allowed to bring new Copyholds into existence. He 
further urged that a practice which had originated in 
a claim to meet public requirements, had been con- 
verted into a new means of aggrandizing Lords of 
Manors, while at the same time the safeguards which 
had formerly held the practice in check had disappeared. 
He repudiated the suggestion that compensation should 
be paid to the Lord if the custom were abolished, and 
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proposed that, if it was thought necessary to provide 
any substitute, it should take the form of the grant of 
small farms as freehold, with the consent of the Vestry 
of the Parish, after due public notice. 

The Committee, in the result, substantially accepted 
the views thus placed before them, substituting the con- 
sent of the Land Commission for that of the Vestry, and 
inserted in the Bill (which afterwards became law under 
the title of the Copyhold Act, 1887) a clause in the 
following words : — 

''After the passing of this Act, it shall not be lawful for 
the Lord of any Manor to make grants of land not previously 
of Copyhold tenure to any person to hold by copy of Court 
Roll^ or by any tenure of a customary nature^ without the 
previous consent of the Land Commissioners, who, in giving or 
withholding their consent, shall have regard to the same con- 
siderations as are to be taken into account by them on giving 
or withholding their consent to any inclosure of Common lands ; 
and whenever any such grant has been lawfully made^ the land 
therein comprised shall cease to be of Copyhold tenure^ and shall 
be vested m the grantee thereof to hold for the interest granted 
as in free and common socage/' * 

The exact legal eflfect of this clause may in some 
respects be open to doubt. While it absolutely nega- 
tives the creation of new Copyholders, it assumes that the 
power of grant previously used will be maintained, and 
it does not in terms release any land, which a Lord may 
grant with the consent required by the Act, from the 
common rights previously existing over the land. But 
the important point in the interests of open spaces is, 
that no grant of any part of a Common, under any 

* 60 and 51 Vic. c. 73, sec. 6. 
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alleged custom, can in future be made without the con- 
sent of the Board of Agriculture, who are directed, in 
effect, not to sanction the grant unless they are convinced 
that it is for the public benefit. Thus all inclosures under 
such alleged customs are brought under public control. 
The principle of the clause is far-reaching, and, as we 
shall see, has paved the way for a treatment of the 
Statute of Merton, which will fender that Act also 
harmless in the future. It was not, however, till some 
time after the enactment of this clause, and till ex- 
perience had been obtained of its working, that the 
Commons Society perceived the use which might be made 
of it as a precedent for dealing with other inclosures. 

During the four years after the passing of the Copy- 
hold Act, si^ applications were made to the Agricultural 
Department for approval of inclosures under this clause 
relating to grants of the wastes of Manors. In two 
only of them was the consent of the Board given. 
These were cases of applications for two very small plots 
of land, sufficient only for wells, which were required 
for the supply of water to the public. The other 
cases were refused on the ground that no public 
benefit could be shown to result from the inclosures. 
The Department therefore have acted in full accord 
with the spirit of the clause, and with the principles 
laid down in the preamble of the Commons Act 
of 1876. Practically, therefore, it may be concluded 
that no further proceedings will be possible under these 
customs of Manors, unless it be proved that the public 
interest is distinctly concerned in them. 
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The consideration of these cases at tlie beginning 
of last year, 1893, first suggested to me that the prin- 
ciple of the clause in the Copyhold Act might be 
applied equally to inclosures under the Statute of Merton, 
and that the argument in favour of such a course might 
be used with great force, and with every prospect of 
success in the House of Lords, where the clause had 
originated. In this view a Bill was drawn in exact 
accord with the clause in the Copyhold Act, but apply- 
ing to inclosures under the Statute of Merton. Lord 
Thring was induced to take charge of this measure on 
behalf of the Commons Society. It was hoped that, 
under the shadow of the precedent of 1887, it might 
pass the Lords without much notice. It was, however, 
detected by Lord Salisbury, who made a powerful speech 
against it on the second reading. 

''This is a Bill/' he said^ ''simply to take away fsom land- 
owners or Lords of Manors a right which they have had under 
Statute for six centuries, and to take it without a whisper or 
shadow of compensation ... I do not believe the Statute of Mer- 
lon, as it at present acts^ does any harm. On the contrary^ I 
believe that in the past it has done a great deal of good^ and that 
it is largely the cause of the extensive cultivation of the poorer 
land in this country. But be that as it may, this right has been 
in the Lords of Manors without contest for six centuries, and it 
is contrary to all the principles by which Parliament guarantees 
the sanctity of property in this country, that property should be 
taken without some compensation.'' * 

In a later speech in the Grand Committee on the 
Bill, he spoke of the Bill as a measure of spoliation, and 

* Parliamentary Debates, vol, xv., p. 604. 
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added — " Except in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
all this cry about Commons preservation has a very 
large element of bunkum in it." 

The Bill was defended on the second reading by 
Lord Thring, Lord Hobhouse, Lord Ribblesdale, Lord 
Selbome, and the Lord Chancellor ; and to the sur- 
prise of everyone Lord Salisbury, who had moved its 
rejection and who was , supported by Lord Cross, was 
defeated in the division. The measure was read a 
second time by 32 votes to 23, and was ultimately 
carried through the House of Lords without much 
further difficulty. In the House of Commons it also 
passed without opposition or even discussion.* 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
Act. It is most significant of the change of public 
opinion that it should have passed through the House 
of Lords, in spite of the opposition of the leader of the 
majority there, and through the House of Commons, 
without a single protest. It has practically achieved 
the object which those who have advocated the right of 
the public over the Commons have aimed at since the 
commencement of the movement thirty years ago, but 
always hitherto in vain. Although it does not in terras 
repeal the Statute of Merton, it completely takes the 
sting out of that measure, and renders it quite in- 
nocuous, and will prevent its being made use of in the 
future by Lords of Manors for arbitrary inclosures, in 
the manner so often described in this work. 

Henceforth, any Lord of the Manor desiring to 

* Commons Law Amendment Act, 56 <& 57 Vict., c. 57. 
X 2 
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inclose under these Statutes, must obtain in advance 
the consent of the Board of Agriculture, This alone 
will be a most valuable security, for it will entail 
publicity, and will give opportunity for inquiry, and 
for the raising of objections on the part of Commoners 
or the public. But the Act goes much further, for it 
directs that the Board, in giving or withholding their 
consent, are to take into consideration the same ques- 
tions which they are bound to entertain before con- 
senting to inclosure under the Commons Act of IS 76. 
In other words, it must be proved to their satisfaction 
that the inclosure will be of benefit to the public. The 
public interest is therefore imported for the first time 
by the Act of 1893, as a necessary condition to future 
proceedings under the Statute of Merton. 

Furthermore, the clause in Lord Cross's Act of 
1876, requiring a Lord of the Manor to give notice of 
his intention to inclose a portion of a Common, by an 
advertisement in the local papers three months before 
effecting it, becomes, in combination with the recent 
Act, for the first time a provision of value and eflB- 
ciency. The Board of Agriculture, as in the case of 
inclosures under the Copyhold Act, will in the first 
instance, before entertaining a proposal to inclose under 
the Statute of Merton, insist that this notice shall have 
been given ; the notice will give rise to objections. 
The Board must then be satisfied by the lord that 
the inclosure will be of benefit to the public. There 
will further arise the question whether a sufficiency of 
Common will be left for the Commoners. The Board 
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will not give their consent unless there be some strong 
proof of this. But their decision will not prevent any 
Commoner from appealing to the Law Courts. 

The most important bar, however, to inclosures 
under the New Act, will be the necessity of proving 
that the public interest will be promoted by tliem. 
This introduces a new element, fatal to the general 
pretensions of Lords of Manors. Hitherto they l»ave 
not been compelled to have regard for public interests 
in their transactions under the ancient Statute. Private 
gain and aggrandisement, the desire to convert the 
Common into building land, or to add it to their parks 
or game preserves, have been their main or only motives. 
It is only necessary to consider how this new principle 
would have operated in the proceedings, which have been 
described in this work, to appreciate wliat a protection 
to the public it would have been. It may be claimed, 
with the utmost confidence, that in no one of these 
cases could the Board of Agriculture have been satisfied 
that the public interest was concerned in inclosure. It 
is certain, then, that if this Act had been passed thirty 
years ago, not one of these inclosures, which have been 
resisted and abated at such enormous cost, could 
possibly have been attempted, nor would the Lords of 
Manors have ventured to ask the approval of the Board 
of Agriculture on the ground of public advantage. 
The Act must be taken in connection also with the 
recent decision of Parliament in the Banstead Commons 
case, in which, as has already been pointed out, the 
principle has been finally affirmed that a Common may 
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be taken out of the sole management and control of 
the Lord of the Manor, and, in spite of his opposition, 
placed under the management of a Board of Conserva- 
tors elected by the ratepayers of the district. 

The two measures taken together amount practically 
to this — that Commons are no longer to be regarded 
as the private property of the Lords of Manors (subject 
only to the rights of a limited body of Commoners), 
entirely under their control and management, and 
liable to inclosure in respect of so much of thenoi as 
may not be wanted to satisfy existing rights ; but 
that, on the contrary, the public interest is to prevail 
over that of the Lords of Manors; that, if the lords 
neglect or are unable to protect them from nuisances and 
disorder, or to maintain them in a proper condition, the 
Commons may be taken out of their hands, and placed 
under the control and management of local authorities, 
with power to expend the ratepayers' money upon 
their maintenance; that, subject to this, the lords' 
rights — such as those of sporting, of gravel digging, 
or of timber — will be preserved ; but that the right of 
inclosing under the Statute of Merton will practically 
be reduced to nil by the requirement that such inclosures 
shall not be permitted unless it be proved, to the satis** 
faction of the Board of Agriculture, that the public is 
interested in their being carried out. 

It has taken nearly thirty years of sustained efforts 
to effect this revolution in the position of Lords of 
Manors, and to obtain this recognition of public interests 
in common lands. The result has only been reached 
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after prolonged and costly litigation, and after frequent 
discussions in Parliament and the Press. 

It may be interesting to point out that what has in 
England taken thirty years to effect, through a com- 
bination of efforts in the Courts of Law, in Parliament, 
and in the Press, was accomplished more completely in 
Prance, at the time of the great Revolution, by a few 
speedy enactments. The position of common lands 
in that country, under the feudal system, was strictly 
analogous to that in England. There was the same 
conflict through many centuries between the Seigneurs 
and the Communes. Successive Sovereigns of France 
endeavoured, from time to time, to restrain the rights of 
the Feudal Lords within reasonable bounds in favour of 
the Communes, but with little success, for arbitrary in- 
cisures of communal lands were the subject of frequent 
complaint. At the time of the Revolution, the National 
Assembly abolished all the feudal rights of the Seigneurs 
over such lands, and vested them in the Communes of 
their districts, without reservation of any kind. 

In England there is no evidence that the Sove- 
reigns in olden time ever sided with the people against 
the landowners. The landowners on their part were all- 
powerful in Parliament till within very recent years. 
The Judges also assisted them by pedantic fictions and 
devices under which the rights of the public of the district 
were set aside. As a result, the function of a Lord of a 
Manor, originally rather in the nature of a trust for the 
benefit of the people of the petty lordship committed 
to his charge, came to be regarded as a property, subject 
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only to the rights of pasture of a comparatively limited 
number of persons — ^those owning land within the 
Manor. 

The result of the movement described in this 
work has been to reverse this idea of absolute owner- 
ship of Lords of Manors in the waste lands of their 
districts, and so far to restore to the Commons some- 
thing^ of the attributes of the ancient Saxon Folk- 
Land, and to establish the principle that they concern 
the interests of the people of the district, and the public 
generally, even more than of the Lords . of the Manors 
and their Commoners. Much has still to be done to 
complete this change, and to carry it to its logical con- 
clusion. All the remaining Commons should be placed 
under the protection and management of local authori- 
ties, and subjected to schemes of regulation. For this 
purpose the provisions of the Metropolitan Commons Act 
should be extended throughout the country, and the re- 
quirement of the assent of two-thirds in value of the Com- 
moners, and of the Lord of the Manor, to a regulating 
scheme, should be dispensed with. Although the Statute 
of Merton has been virtually repealed by the recent 
Statute, there still remains the danger that a Lord of 
the Manor may purchase up every single right of com- 
mon, and by so doing practically extinguish the Manor 
and convert the Common into private property, in which 
case inclosure would be effected, not under the Statute of 
Merton, but by Common Law, on the plea that the land 
has ceased to be legally a Common and has become 
private property. So long as a single right of common 
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subsists, this would be impossible. It is most important, 
therefore, that the powers now conferred on Urban 
Authorities, of acquiring rights over Commons within 
their area, should be extended to other Local Authorities 
in rural districts, and should be acted upon. The ac- 
quisition in this way of a single right over a Common, 
will suffice to prevent the extinction of the Manor. 

It is also time that the pedantic and senseless doc- 
trines that the inhabitants of a parish or district are too 
vague a body to enjoy a ''profit a prendre^ or to pre- 
scribe for such a right, and that a custom to be valid 
must be proved to be enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
a district only, and not by the public generally — doc- 
trines which it has been shown have been used to 
defeat claims and customs of a just and necessary 
character — must be reviewed by the light of modern 
ideas and common sense. These matters, however, are 
easy and certain of accomplishment compared to what 
has been effected during the past thirty years. 

The result achieved during this period has not been 
without prevision. It was deliberately devised and 
steadily pursued through a long course of years. It has 
already been pointed out that at the commencement of 
the movement, when it was found necessary to fight the 
battle of the Commons in the Courts of Law, it was 
determined to use every effort to reverse the current 
of previous decisions, and to bring back the Judges 
to the older view of the relations of the Lords of 
Manors to their Commoners, and to accustom them 
to the idea that public rights and interests might be 
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supported and vindicated through the medium of the 
Commoners' rights. The success of this work was 
largely due to the progress of public opinion on the 
subject. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Judges are not within certain limits amenable to public 
opinion. It would be very unfortunate if it were other- 
wise. Public opinion is an environment or atmosphere in 
which all functionaries, equally with legislators, perform 
their duties. Even the highest Judges in the land have 
many opportunities of almost unconsciously deferring to 
it. If public opinion had been in the opposite direction 
on the subject of Commons, it would have been quite 
possible, and indeed easy, for the Courts to have opposed 
obstacles to the use which was made of the Commoners' 
rights on behalf of the public. The insistence on what 
were really technical, rather than substantial, rights of 
common, for the purpose of preventing inclosures, os- 
tensibly in the interests of Commoners, but really for a 
wholly different object, namely to secure the land for 
use and enjoyment by the public, might at one time be 
considered as scarcely worthy of the aid of the Courts of 
Law ; whereas at another time, and with an universal 
desire to save such open spaces for the public, they might 
be welcomed as perfectly justifiable and efficient weapons 
for the purpose. In this view it was essentially neces- 
sary to proceed cautiously, and in no way ahead of 
public opinion, while at the same time discussions in 
Parliament and elsewhere gradually educated that 
opinion. This change made itself felt in the Law 
Courts, and doubtless lent its aid to the suits which were 
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in progress there. Thus it came about that the battle, 
which was fought so largely in the Law Courts, owed 
its success in no small degree to eflforts in Parliament 
and in the Press. 

The experience of the past thirty years has also 
abundantly vindicated the opinion of the Committee of 
1865, that the Commons within fifteen miles of London 
are none too large for the health and enjoyment of the 
ever-growing population of the district, and that the 
policy of the Metropolitan Board of Works, to sell 
portions of them in order to obtain full possession 
of the remainder, was both unwise and unnecessary. 
Not an acre of Common land has successfully been 
inclosed during this period. Much that was previously 
filched from Epping Forest has been restored to the 
public. So far from selling portions of Commons, the 
London authorities have found it necessary to add to 
the areas of several of them. Hampstead Heath, it 
has been already shown, has been more than doubled in 
size by the purchase of Parliament Hill ; Bostall Heath 
has been also doubled by the acquisition of Bostall 
Wood. By the combined action of the London County 
Council, the Camberwell Vestry, and private subscribers, 
an addition of 49 acres has been made to Peckham 
Rye Common at a cost of £50,900. Even that portion 
of Epping Forest which is nearest to London, namely 
Wanstead Flats, has been increased by the purchase by 
the Corporation of London of Wanstead Park, consist- 
ing of 184 acres, and of Higham Park, of 30 acres. West 
Ham Park, of 80 acres, has also been purchased by the 
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Corporation for £25,000. Within the same period 
numerous additions have been made to the London 
Parks. Clissold Park, one of the most beautifully laid 
out and planted parks within the Metropolitan area, and 
with an area of 53 acres, was bought by the joint 
action and contributions of the Metropolitan Board, the 
Local Board, and private subscribers, at a cost of £95,000. 
The same method was adopted for the purchase of 
Brockwell Park, in the parish of Southwark, consisting 
of 78 acres, at a cost of £122,000 ; of the Hilly Fields, 
42 acres, for £42,000; of Eavenscourt Park, in 18SS, 
of 32 acres, at a cost of £61,600. Sir Sydney Water- 
low, in 1891, made the generous gift of 26 acres at 
Highgate, now known as Waterlow Park. The Dulwicli 
College Trustees made a similar gift of 72 acres for the 
formation of a public park at Dulwich. These are strik- 
ing evidences of the strength of feeling which has grown 
up of late years, as to the necessity of ample open 
spaces for the recreation and enjoyment of the teeming 
multitudes of our great city. 

In looking back on this long contest of thirty years, 
extending over more than an average generation, it is 
sad to recall what breaches have been made in the ranks 
of those engaged in it. Of the early coadjutors in the 
movement, John Stuart Mill, Henry Fawcett, Charles 
Buxton, Lord Mount Temple, and many other true 
friends, have not lived to see the success of the cause. 
The great Judges to whose decisions the victory was so 
largely due — Lord Romilly, Lord Hatherley, Sir George 
Jessel, Sir Charles Hall, and Sir W. M. James — are no 
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longer in their places on the Bench. Of the eminent 
counsel, by whose advocacy and learning the cases were 
successively presented in their most favourable light, 
and the Courts were brought back to the almost for- 
gotten view of the importance of common rights, Mr. 
Manisty (afterwards Mr. Justice Manisty), Mr. Joshua 
Williams, Mr. W. E. Fisher, and Mr. McClymont 
have passed away.* Of the public-spirited men who 
took upon themselves the burden of lighting against 
the inclosures, Mr. Augustus Smith, Mr. Gumey Hoare, 
Mr. Frederick Goldsmid, Mr. Hall of Coulsdon, Mr. 
Hamilton Fletcher and Mr. Nisbet Eobertson of Ban- 
stead, Mr. William Minet of Dartford, and old Willin- 
gale of Loughton, are no longer alive to celebrate the 
final success. Enough, however, remain of the earlier 
and later friends of the cause, to recollect the perilous 
position of Commons at the commencement of the 
movement, to appreciate the revolution which has been 
effected in the relations of Lords of Manors to their 
Commoners and to the public, and to rejoice in the 
conclusion that never agjiin in the future will it be 
said with truth — 

" Our fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare- worn common is denied." 

—Goldsmith's *' Deserted Villayer 

* Lord Selborne, who rendered such great services in the earlier 
casos, still happily survives, as does also Mr. P. H. Lawrence, to 
whom the initiation of the movement was largely due, and who, when 
called to the Bar, in 1876, was employed as Counsel in several of 
the later cases. 
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APPENDIX I. 

COMMONS WITHIN THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT 
WHICH HAVE BEEN SUBJECTED TO REGULATION SCHEMES, 
UNDER THE METROPOLITAN COMMONS ACT, CONFIRMED 
BY PARLIAMENT. 



Year in 

which Con- 

tirming Act 

pMmd. 

1869 
1871 

»♦ 
1872 

1873 

1876 

1877 

»» 

1880 
1881 
1882 

»» 

1884 
1886 

»f 
1891 

1893 





1 


Acreage 


Name of Oommon. 


Managing Body. 


of 
1 Common 


Hayes Common. 


Local Conservators. 


2U0 


Blackheath. 


London County Council. 


267 


Shepherd's Bush Common. 


»» »» 


8 


Hackney Commons (3). 


i» >» 


166 


Tooting Bee Common. 


*i if 


144 


Barnes Common. 


Local Conservators. 


120 


Ealing Commons. 


Ealing Local Board. | 


60 


Clapham Common. 


London County Council. ' 


200 


Bostall Heath (Plumstead). 


>» »» 1 


66» 


Staines Moor (2). 


Staines Local Board. 

1 


363 


Eelbrook Commons, Fulh'm. 


London County CounciL ^ 


27 


Acton Commons. 


Acton Local Board. 


12 


1 Chiswick Common and 


Chiswick Local Board. 


21 


Tumham Green. 






Tottenham Commons. 


Tottenham Local Board. 


48 


Stroatham Common. 


London County Council. | 


66 


Chislehurst Common (with 


Local Conservators. 


182 


St. Paul's Cray). 






Famborough Common. 


>» i» 


45 


Mitcham Common. 


It it 


570 


Banstoad Commons (4). 


»» i» 


1,300 




Total 


3,834 



* Without including Bostall Woods. 
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APPENDIX II. 

COMMONS WITHIN THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT 
WHICH HAVE BEEN SECURED TO THE PUBLIC AND 
REGULATED UNDER SPECIAL ACTS OR WHICH HAVE 
BEEN BOUGHT BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 



Name of Cknnmon. 




Acreage. 




Hampstead Heath. 


London County 


240* 


Lord's rights 




Council. 




bought for 
£45,000 


Wimbledon Com- 


Local Board of 


1,000 


Annuity of 


mon. 


Conservators. 




£1,200 secured 
to lord. 


Wandsworth Com- 


Loudon County 


194 


Annuity of £250 


mon. 


CounciL 


* 


secured to lord. 


Tooting Graveney 


ii 


63 


Lord's rights 


Common. 






bought- for 


Plumsfcead Common. 


It 


100 


£3,000. 


Woolwich and 


The War Office. 


187 




Charlton Commons. 








Hounslow Heath. 


yy 


270 




Wormwood 


London County 


193 




Scrubbs. 


Council. 






Peckham Rye. 


)) 


64 




Epping Forest. 


Corporation of 


6,027 


Lords of Manors' 




London. 




right bought at 
£20 per acre. 


Coulsdon Commons 


VI 


400 


Lord's rights 


(*)• 






bought by 


1 


1 


Corporation. 


West Wickham 


fl 


50 


Lord's rights 


Common. 




1 


bought for 
£2,000. 


Hackney Marshes. 


London County 
Council. 

Total 


337 






9,125 





Without including Parb'ament HilL 
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APPENDIX IIL 



COMMONS OF OVER TWENTY ACRES EACH, WITHIN THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT, NOT YET PROTECTED 
BY REGULATION SCHEMES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
COMMONS ACT, 1866. 



Name of GommoD. 


County in which 
Situate. 


Aereftge. 


Dartford Common. 


Kent. 


360 


Dartford Brimp. 


Kent. 


60 


Eltham Common. 


Kent. 


42 


Keston Common. 


Kent. 


65 


Carshalton Common. 


Surrey. 


150 


Chelsham Common. 


Surrey. 


30 


p]psom Common. 


Surrey. 


443 


Epsom Downs. 


Surrey. 


430 


Esher Commons (2). 


Surrey. 


315 


West End Common. 


Surrey. 


134 


Farley Commons (2). 


Surrey. 


40 


Ham Common. 


Surrey. 


126 


Palewell Common. 


Surrey. 


20 : 


IVterHhiim Common. 


Surrey. 


20 


Piggs Marsh, Mitcham. 


Surrey. 


o3 


Riij*het Common. 


Surrey. 


20 


Sheen Common. 


Surrey. 


83 


Thames Ditton Commons (4). 


Surrey. 


309 


Walton Commons (2). 


Surrey. 


500 


Walton-on-Thamc8 Heath 


Surrey. 


160 


Wocham's Heath, Chelsham. 


Surrey. 


90 


Golders Green, Hendon. 


Middlesex. 


27 


Hadley Common. 


Middlesex. 


174 


Harrow Weald Common. 


Middlesex. 


44 


Ruislip Common. 


Middlesex. 


60 


Stanmore Commons (2). 


Middlesex. 


147 


Tottenham I iflmmas Lands. 


Middlesex. 


260 


Rowley Green (Shenley). 


Hertfordshire. 


119 


Totteridge. 


Hertfordshire. 


02 


Waltham Marshes, Cheshunt. 


Hertfordshire. 


154 


Walthamstow Marshes. 


Essex. 

Tot-al 


140 




4,597 
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APPENDIX IV. 

ROYAL AND PUBLIC PARKS WITHIN THE IVIETROPOLITAN 

POLICE DISTRICT. 





Year in which ' In whom 




Name of Park. 


opened to the By whom opened. vested 


Acreage 




Public. 

1 


The Crown 




Hyde Park . - - ^ 




3oO 


Kensington Giirdens - 


s § S « 


"S ^* S3 o 




270 


The Green Park - 

St. Jameses Park - - ) 


It 






53 
91 


Greenwich Paik - 


ss-s^ 






148 


Richmond Park - 


^^^'1 


=3 o £ .> 

00 ao «v-i HH ^H 




2050 


Bushy Paik - - ) 


H 1 




6^0 


Hampton Coui't Garden ? - 1838 iQueen Victoria 




36 


Tj ««««♦»« r„«i. Various ( William IV. \ 
Regent s Park - - - ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^,^^.^^^..^^1 } „ 


275 


Kew Gai-dens - - - 1841 Queen Victoria! ,, 


243 


Piimi-ose Hill - - 1843 1 „ 


62 


Hampton Court Park - -i 1893 ,, 


630 


Victoria Park - - - 1842 Tho State -iTheCounty 




I 


Council - 


2H 


Kennington Park - 


1854 I'lTie Duchy ol 






i Cornwall 


VI 


20 


Battersca Park 


1858 The Suite 


fi 


1^8 


Finsbury Park 


18G9 The Metropoli- 
1 tan Board ot 








' Works - 


1} 


115 


Southwark Park - 


1869 


>l 


63 


West Ham Park - 


18b4 


TheCorporation|The Cor- 








of London - 


poration 


80 


Highbury Fields - 


1885 The Metropoli- 


TheCounty 






tan Board oi 


Council • 


27 




Works - 






Ravenscourt Park - -] 1887 ' 


11 


32 


ClissoldPark - - -1 1889 The County 




, Council - „ 


53 


Dulwich Park - - - 1890 Dulwiuh College 


»> 


72 


Waterlow Park - -I 18i^l ^i^ Sydney 






1 1 Waterlow 


1* 


26 


BrockwellPark - - - 1892 .The County! 






Council -1 „ 


7S 


Hilly Fields, Brotkley- -i 1893 


» 


42 


Fulham Park • - -\ 1893 The Ecclesias- 






tical Com mis - 






' sioners - 


Total 


19 




1 




6,957 



N.B. — In the cases of Ravenscourt, Clissold, and Brock well Parks, and of the 
Hilly Fields, the- Vestries, the Charity Commissioners, and others, 
contrihuted to the cost of purchase. 

Y 
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APPENDIX V. 

COMMONS REGULATED OR ENCLOSED UNDER THE 

COMMONS ACT, 1876. 

l.^BVBfMCt TO FBOVI8IOXAL OKDBK8 FOB KBGCLATIOX. 



Year in 

which 

Act 

pawed. 


Name of Common. Goantj. 

1 
1 


Acfe- 


AHotmenta f or 
Recreatioii. 


AnoCmenta 
forFicld 
UazdeniL 


1879 


East Stainmore 


Westmore- 


1 






(part of) 


land 


6,383 


— 




Matterdale Com- 


Cumber- 


2,66d 


Privilege of playing 




mon (part of)- 


land 




games on 30 acres, 
and right to walk 
over 420 acres. 


1880 


Abbotside - 


York . 


9,700 


Privilege of recreation 
over Staggs Fell 












Plain, about 8(i 










acres. 




Clent 


Woroeeter 


172 


IM vilege of recreation 










over the whole. 






Lizard Common 


Cornwall 


70 


Privilege of recreation 






(part of)- 






over regulated parts. 




1881 


Beamsley Moor 


York - 


699 


Privilege of recreation 
on certain portions. 






Lanffbar Moor - 


York . 


668 


Do. do. 




Shenfield - 

1 


Etssex 


38 


Pnvilegeof recreation 
over whole common. 




1882 Stivichall - - ; Warwick 


4 


Privilege of recreation 












over whole common, < 










and 11 acres to be ' 










added by a citizen, j 




Crosby Garrett • 


Westmore- 
land 


1,806 


Privilege of walking \ 
over the whole and I 










playing games on a 












part. 




1884 


Redbill and 
Earluwood 


Surrey - 


324 


Privilege of walking 
and playing games 
over the whole. 




188d 


Drumborgh 
Common and 

MOBB 


Cumber- 
land - 


276 


Do. do. 






Ashdown Forest 
Carried 


Sussex - 
forward - 


6,000 


• 






28,804 
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APPENDIX V. (etmtinmed). 



in 
rbioh 
Act 



1886 



1887 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1893 



Name of Conunon. 




Brought 
Tottemhoe 



Stoke 



Ewnr 

Laindon - 
Thirfield - 
Axnbenwood 
Cleve 

West Tilbury 
Middleham 
Henfield - 



forward - 
Herta - 


28,804 
234 


Warwick 


66 


Hants 
Essex 


28 

26 
431 

32 

1,100 

106 

363 

76 


Herts . 
Lancashire 
Gloucester 
Essex - 
York - 
Sussex - 


Total 


31.264 



Allotments for 
Becreation. 



Prinlege of walking 
and playing games 
over the whole, with 
a small exception. 
Privilege of walking 
and playing games 
over the whole. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 



Allotments 
for Field 
Qflzdena. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



XI. — SUBJBCT TO PROVISIONAL OKD1R8 VOB XHCLOflVBB. 



Year in 
















whieh 

Act 

paaaed. 

1 


Name of Comnun. 


Connty. 


Acre- 
age. 


AllotmentB lot 

Keoreaoon. 


AUotmenta 
for Field 
Qaidens. 










A. 


B. 


p. 


A. R. P. 


1878 


Orford - 


Suffolk . 


46 


6 












RiccaU - 


York - 


1,297 


6 








20 




Barrowden 


Rutland - 


1,926 


9 








20 




North Luffcn- 


Rutland - 


1,636 


7 


1 


8 


20 




ham 
















South Luffen- 


Rutland - 


1,074 


6 








16 




ham 














1879 


Matterdale 
(part of)- 


Cumber- 
land 


2,794 


10 








10 




East Stainmore 


Westmore- 


4,076 


40 








10 




(partof)- 


land 














South Hill 


Cornwall 


402 


10 








10 




Whittington - 
lizard Common 


Stafford - 


63 


8 








10 


1880 


Cornwall 


280 




__ 




20 




(partof)- 
















Steventon • 

Carried 


Berks 
forward • 


1,373 


14 








20 




14,966 


116 


1 


8 


166 



Y 2 
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APPENDIX Y. (eontinusd). 



Year in 












which 

Act 

poaaed. 


Name of Common. 


Coontjr. 


Acre- 
age. 


AUotmenta for 
Hecreation. 


Anotmento 
for Field 
GarvlcDB. 










A. R. P. 


A. B. 1\ 




Brought 


forward • 


14,955 


116 1 8 


155 




Hendy Bank - 


Radnor - 


131 


( Privilege of recrea- ] 
1 tion over parts f 






Uandegley Rhon 


Radnor - 


322 


j uncultivuted or ( 

[ unplanted. ) 

10 






Llanfair Hills - 


Salop . 


1,034 


15 i> 










and Offa's Dyke. 




1881 


WibBoy Slack 
and Low Moor 


York . 


400 


67 2 9 


^ 




Scotton and 


Lincoln - 


1,605 


10 


48 




Ferry - 












Thuntaston 


Chester - 


210 


45 


5 


1882 


Arkleside • 


York . 


450 


PriTilege of walking 
on aU unplanted or 
uncultivated parts 


20 




BettwB Dinscrth 


Radnor - 


656 


Do. do. 


.^^^ 




Cefn Drawen - 


Radnor - 


893 


Do. do. 





1883 


Hilderfiham 


Cambridge 


1,175 


8 


15 


1885 


Llanybythor 


Carmar- 
then ' 


1,891 


Privilege of walking 
on all unplanted oi 
uncultivated parts. 




1886 


Tottcmhoe Com- 
mon Fields - 


Herts 


1,717 


No allotment from 
these common fields, 


25 


( 






but the CommonR, 










consisting of 234 










acres, are dedicated 




1 

1 _ _ 






to the public. 




1891 


Mangrisdale 


Cumber- 


500 


4 2 


6 <• 


1 


land 
Total . 








j 


26,539 


498 


289 
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APPENDIX VI. 

ACREAGE OF COMMONS AND COMMON FIELD LANDS IN EACH 
COUNTY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, COMPILED FROM THE 
TITHE COMMUTATION MAPS OF 1834, SO FAR AS THEY 
EXIST, WITH ESTIMATE BASED ON SAME AVERAGE FOE 
PARISHES WHERE MAPS DO NOT 'RyilST. ^Parliamentary 
JtcturH, 1874 (85). 

ENGLAND. 



County. 



Total Aie*. 



Bedford 
Bjrks 
Backs 

Cambridge - 
Cheshire 
(Cornwall - 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex 

Gloucester - 
Hereford - 
Hertford - 
Huntingdon 
Kent- 
Lancaster - 
Leicester - 
Lincoln 
Middlesex - 
Monmouth - 
Norfolk - 
Northampton 
Northumberland - 
Nottingham 



- I 



Acres. 

295,516 
455,035 
468,574 
547,427 
715,835 
£57,608 
973,510 
642,794 

1,657,749 
628,225 
699,626 
994,608 
810,995 
540,539 
390,828 
230,486 

1,002,972 

1,205,037 
511,428 

1,725,641 
178,466 
345,722 

1.352,291 
633,286 

1,236,655 
529,281 



Are. of Commonii,'co,j^^^i^^ 



Acres. 


Acres. 


4,630 


19,981 


7,663 


15,93:2 


10,438 


4,680 


5,919 


7,476 


17,633 


715 


68,260 


\ 901 


187,718 


2,045 


21,139 


1,767 


165,007 


1,167 


38,713 


7,603 


51,461 


1,207 


12,974 


4,909 


15,069 


7,313 


10,203 


2,498 


6,345 


11,096 


597 


3,672 


8,176 


4,309 


68,875 


3,298 


676 


135 


13,432 


17,081 


4,316 


1,567 


27,802 


67 


16,510 


3,964 


2,947 


17,649 


53,214 


61 


1,513 


10,899 
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Coanty. 


Total Ana. 


Area of OonuiMnw. 


Area of 
Comaom FMda 


Oxford .... 


467,306 


3,834 


8,959 


Rutland . . - - 


92,696 


2,268 


9,«56 


Salop 


8^2,493 


33,814 


625 


Somerset - . - - 


1,043,879 


32,828 


8,522 


Southampton ... 


1,027,673 


41,602* 


6,388 


Stafford .... 


729,248 


12,281 


1,540 


Suffolk .... 


943,166 


7,634 


2,579 


Surrey . - - - 


479,921 


42,936 


4,009 


Sussex .... 


925,076 


21,222 


3,091 


Warwick - - . . 


665,448 


1,216 


2,440 


Westmorelaiid ... 


508,115 


172,344 


784 


Wilts .... 


869,238 


9,286 


22,670 


Woroester .... 


463,730 


4,619 


4,253 


Yorkshire, North Riding . 


1,836,268 


253,772 


787 


Yorkshire, East Riding 


742,701 


11,039 


11,405 


Yorkshire, West Riding - 


1,727,176 


226,823 


10,849 


York, City of - 


62,479 


601 


569 


Total 


32,466,742 


1,700,049 


250,868 


Wales .... 


4,700,481 


668,416 


13,439 


Total 


37,167,173 


2,368,466 


264,307 



Total, subject to Common Rights, 2,632,772. 

From this has to be deducted indosures under private Acts between 1834 
and 1845; indosures made under the Commons Act of 1876; and indoanres 
since 1834 under the Statute of Merton, or under customs of Manors. 

* This does not app«ar to be aocmate, as the New Foreot alone oonritfta of 68,000 
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Abbey of Chertsey, and Tooting Gravency, 
84 ; and Couisdon Muuor, 174 

Abbey of Waltham Cross, 108 

Abbot of Westminster and Wandsworth 
Manor, 99 

Acreage of inclosores, made from the fall 
of the Stuarts to 1846, 20 ; between 
I84d and 1869, 23; since the Com- 
mens Act of 1876, 286 

Act, the first Inclosure, 12 ; for the 
Bounds of Forests (Charles I.), 113; 
Commons (1866) {tee Metropolitan 
Commons Act) ; Commons, of 1876, 
5, 278-281, 312, 313. (For other 
Acts and motions in Parliament on 
Common Lands, tee Parliament.) 

Acton Common, Extent of, 327 

Acts, Inclosm-e, between the fall of the 
Stuarts and 1846. 20 

Agricultural Department {tee Board of 
Agriculture) 

Alcock, Mr. I'homas, and Banstead Manor, 
190, 192; purchases the rights of 
commoners, 195 ; suit against, 198- 
209 

Alfarthing, Manor of, 100 

Althorpe, Viscount, and Earl Spencer, and 
the Manor of Mortlake, 92 

Amherst, Lord, his interest in Hackney 
Commons, 319 ; the Metropolitiin 
Hoard loses the action against, 320; 
purchase of his interest in Hackney 
Downs and London Fields, 321 ; pur- 
chase of his interest in Hackney 
Marshes, 322 

Anderida, Forest of, 161 

Anne, Queen, legislation to facilitate in- 
closui'es in the reigpi of, 19 

Arbitrator of Epping Forest, 161 

Area, of commons near London, 3 ; of 
Epping Forest, 3 ; of commons in 
England and Wales, 4, 5 

Arunde^ Lord, and the Manor of Tollard 
Famham, 214 

Ascot, Incloaures of roadside wastes at, 
293-296 



Ashdown Forest, remaining portion of the 
Forest of Anderida, 161 ; early owners 
of, 161-166; surveys under the Com- 
monwealth of, 162; disaffoi'estation 
by Charles II., 163 ; inclosures made 
by Lord Bristol of, 163; iuclosires 
made by Sir Thomas Williams of, 
164 ; decision of the Court of the 
Duchy of Lancaster respecting in- 
closures in, 16d ; curtailments made 
bj the Dorset family of commoners' 
rights in, 166, 167 ; result of the suit 
of Lord de la Warr against the 
commoners of, 168-170; regulation 
of, 329 
Ashridge, Demesne of, 58, 59 
Ayrton, Mr., his Bill for dealing with 
j Epping Forest, 140, 141 ; his motion 

^ for the appointment of a Coinuiission 

, of Inquiry into the condition of 

Epping Forest, 143 

I 
I 

Bacon, Vice-chancellor, his decision in 
the suit of Lord de la Warr against 
commoners of Ashdown Forest, 168, 
169 

, Baldwin, Mr. Christopher, and Qapham 

! Common, 324 

I Banstead Commons, 3 ; and Mr. Doulton's 
Committee, 32 ; lengthened litigation 
concerning, 188 ; extent of, and viewn 
from, 188; Mr. Alcock's proposals 
regarding, 191, 192; Sir John Har- 
topp's attempt to inclose, 193 ; pur- 
chase by Sir John Hartopp of 
commoners' interests in, 195, 196 ; 
Sir John Hartopp's encroachments 
on, 196 ; the litigation between the 
commoners and Sir John Hartopp 
respecting, 198- 2 J9; scheme of the 
Agricultural Department for the 
regulation of, 209, 210 ; oonservatorii 
of, 210 : regulation of, 324 
Banstead Commons Protection Society, 

197 
Banstead Down, 189 
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Hanstead Heath, 189 

Bunstead Manor, extent of and early 
owners of, 189, 19U 

Dnnstead ]*aik, 189 

liuring, Mr. Fruncifl, and Bausteud Com- 
niooR, 201 

Barnes Common, 3; and Mr. Doulton's 
Committee, 32, 33; extent of, 323; 
rotation of, 323: proi)08ed coal- 
sidinp: and ci-mctery on, 3;i7 

Baston, I^lanor of, and Uavos Common, 
315, 316 

Battei-Hoa, ^lanor of, 99 

Hayeux, Bishop of, and Plnmstead Manor, 
78 ; and the Manor of Mortlake, 90 ; 
and the Manor of Banstead, 189 

Buvncs, Adam, Manor of Mortluke bought 
• by, 91 

Boachy Head, downs on, 4 

Bedford, Mr. Deputy, his activity in the 
preservHtion of Epping Forest, 159 

Berkhamsted, 58 ; chxrter of incoipora- 
tion gi anted by James I. to, 69; its 
incorpoi-atinn rights, 75 

BerkhamsttMl Common, 3 ; inclosure of, 
39, 42 ; extent and boHuty of, 58 : 
formerly the property of the Crown, 
58 ; leaded to the owners of Ash- 
lidge, 59 ; Lord Brownlow's trustees 
erect fences round, 61 ; m(>H8ure& 
tHken by Mr. Augustus Smith to 
remove the fences round, 64, 65 ; 
ancient history- of, 67-73 ; fences re- 
moved by Edlyn on, 70; decision of 
the House of Lords (1641) respecting, 
71, 72; inclosure again pulled down 
liom, 72 ; Edlyn's succobs during the 
Commonwealth in preventing the in- 
closure of, 73 ; Lord Komilly's de 
cision in the case of Mr. A. Smith 
against Lord Brownlow respecting, 
74 

"Betterment" principle, The, as applied 
to the maintenance of Wimbledon 
Common, 98 

Bctts, Mr., and Tooting Graveney Com- 
mon, 42, 85 

Bidder, Q.C., Mr., and Mitcham Common, 
326 

Birch, Captain, and the works for char- 
ring coal in the Forest of Dean. 257 

Birkett, ^Ir. Percival, 41 : and Wigley 
Common, 186 ; and the Banstcad case, 
206 ; and the Birmingham water- 
supply scheme, 340 

Bieley Common, 99 

Black Book of Canterbury, 93 



Blackheath, 3 ; and Mr. Donlton^s (.om- 
mittee, 32; ivgulation of, 318 

Board of Agriculture, foimerly the In- 
closuiti Commissioners, 44, 286 ; \Xa 
scheme for the regulation of Banstteitd 
Ctmimons, 209, 210; its action wiih 
rogai-d tu the regulation of Commons, 
313, 314; poweiis of, 356, 357 

Bodlfian Librar}', Copy of survey of 
Waltham Forest in, 'l 10 

Bolingbroke, Viscount, and the Manor of 
Wandsworth, 100. 

Bondsmen, emancipation of, 14 

Bostal Common, 3; incloeure of, 39. 79: 
view from, 77 ; purchase by the Boanl 
of Woiks of the interest of Quei-n'* 
College in, 83 ; regulation of, 323 : 
extension of, 363 

Bou^liton, Sir Edward, and Plumstc^d 
Manor, 78 

Bournemouth Common, 329. 341 

Bo wen, Lord, and the ToUaid Famham 
case, 219 

Bmboume, Lord, and the Inclosure Bill 
of 1869, 274 

Brett, Lord Justice, and the Ashdown 
Forest case, 1 69 

Bridgewater, Eurls of, and the domain fif 
Ashridge, 69, 69 

Bristol, Earl of, and Mortlake Manor, 91 : 
and Ashdown Forest, 162, 163 

Brockwell Park, 364 

Brownlow, Lord, and the inclosure of 
Berkhamsted Common, 42; his dt^nl 
of gift of a portirm of the Common 
for the benefit of the town, 61 ; Mr. 
Smithes action against, 67, 74, 75; 
his friendly relaticmship with the 
l)eople of Berkhamsted, 75 

Brunner, M.P., Mr. J. T., and inclosurt-^ 
of roadside wastes near Noilhwich, 
297 (note) 

Brvce, Mr., 40, 41; and the Common:^ 
Bill of 1876, 281 ; and the St<inding 
Committee on Commons, 283 ; and 
the Epping Forest Kail way Bill, 337 

Buckhurst, Lord, and Ashdown Forest, 
162 

Buller, Mr. Justice, on the custom of 
playing on village greens, 301 

Bui well Common, 341 

Burgh Hfath, 189, 196 

Bumey, Mr. George, 41, 149, 154 

Bumham Beeches, beauty of, 264: the 
poet Gray on, 264; extent of, 265; 
Lady Grenville's arbitrary pro- 
ceedings with regard to, 267-270 ; 
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put up to auction, 271 ; intervention 
*if the Commons ami Kjnrle Societies 
to prevent the sale of « 27 1 ; purchased 
by the Corporation of London assisted 
by Sir Uenry Peek, 272; its preser- 
vation ensured, 272 

Bumham, Manor of, early history of, 265 ; 
acquired by Lord Grenvillo, 266 ; Mrs. 
Grotc^s account of, 266 ; neglected 
condition of cotta^fes in the, 2^.6 

IJiirrell, Mr. Joseph, 40, 95 

Biwhey Park, 3 

Huxton, Mr. Charles, 40, 274 

Buxton, Mr. E. N., 41; his *'Epping 
Forest " quoted (note), 108 

Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, 40; and the 
Willingale case, 127 

Byles, Mr. Justice, on the rights of free 
miners, 257 

Byron, Mr. Thomas, and Coulsdon Manor, 
42, 174, 175 

Cadnam, Mnnor of, 180 ; Lord Chancellor 
Hatton's decree concerning the, 182- 
18>3 ; extent of, 186 ; small holdings 
in, 187 

Cairns, Lord, and the inclosure of roadside 
wastes at Hatfield, 293 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, and Coulsdon Manor ; 
174 ; and Banstead l^lanor, 190 

Carmarthen, Marquis of, and Mortlake 
Manor, 91 

Cattle, rights of turning out, 1 ; in ancient 
times, 8. 10 

(/Ccil, Sir Edward, and the Manor of 
Mortlake, 91 ; created Viscount 
Win7bledon, 91 

Cecil, Sir Thomas, and the Manor of 
Mortlake, 90 

Cemetery, pioposed to be formed on 
Barnes Common, 337, on Bulwell 
Common, 341, on Bournemouth 
Common, 341 ; at Torrington, 341 

Chaldon, Manor of, 190 

Chamberbiin, Mr. Joseph, and the Bir- 
mingham water-supply scheme, 340 

Charities of the City of London, 57 

Charity Commissioners, The, and the 
purchase of Parliament Hill, 57 

Charles I., forestal rights of, 112; fixes 
forest bounds, 112, 113; his scheme 
for the disaiforestation of Waltham 
Forest, 113; authorises the dis- 
afforestation of Malvern Forest, 114, 
171 ; sells minf>ral rights and trees in 
the Forest of Dean, 251 

Charles IL, hunting in Waltham Forest, 



115; disafforests Ashdown Forest, 
163; proceedings of the Common- 
wealth in the Forest of Deau nulli- 
fied by, 253 

Charles, Prince, and the IManor of Wands- 
worth, 100 

Charring coal. Works in the Forest of 
Dean for, 257 

Charta de Forests of King John, 105 

Chigwell Manor, 109 (note) 

Chingford, 109 (note), 137 

Chislehurst Common, 3, 321 

Cinderford, 260 

Clapham Common, 3 ; early records of, 
323; extent of, 324; drained and 
planted, 324; regulation of, by the 
Metropolitan Board, 324 

Clarke, Sir Edward, and the Tollard Fam- 
ham case, 219 

Clent Common, 329 

Clissold Park, 364 

Coal in the Forest of Dean, 256; the 
present output of, 259 

Colchester, Lord, and commoners' rights 
in Ashdown Forest, 168 

Coleridge, Loi-d, and Crown rights over 
Epping Forest, 139, 140; and the 
New Foi-est Commission of 1854, 236 

Collective ownership of land, ancient 
system of, 7 

Commissioners appointed by Cromwell for 
inquiring into Forest rights, 114, 115 

Commissioners, Inclosure. (Sec Inclosure 
Commissioners. ) 

Commissioners of Sewers, their suit 
against Lords of Manors, 135-138, 
144, 145-147 

Commissioners of Woods and Forests, sale 
of the Manor of West Ham bj', 117 ; 
offer to sell forestal rights of the 
Crown, 120; and the New Forest, 
236, 240 ; their attempts at encroach- 
ment in the New Forest, 246 

Committee for the enlargement of Hamp- 
stead Heath, 55 

Committee on Commons of 1865, Mr. 
Locke appointed chairman of, 30 ; its 
consideration of the Wimbledon 
Common question, 30-32; recom- 
mends the preservation of open spaces 
round London, 33; condemns the 
scheme of the Board of Works, 34 ; 
on the non-user of common rights, 
35 ; on the legal position of the public 
regarding the use of Commons, 35, 
36, 122; on the Statute of Merton, 
36, 37 ; condemns further inclosures 
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within the Metropolitan Police area, 
37, 38; on the regulation of Com- 
mons. 38 

Common-field system in early England, 8, 
9, 109 (note) ; at Tollard Famham, 
216, 217, 218 

Common fields, Wrongful dealing in six- 
teenth century with, 17 

Common landn, Variety of ownership of, 
1 ; rights of turning out cattle on to, 
1 ; rights of digging turf, etc, on, 1.; 
technically the wastes of tho Ifanors, 
1 ; to be distinguinhod from private 
uninclosed lands, 1 ; near London and 
other towns, 2, 3 ; used for recreati^'e 
purposes, 2 ; as reservoirs of fresh air 
and health, 3 ; in the provinces, 4 ; in 
Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, 4 ; in 
mountainous districts, 4 : total area 
in England and Wales of, 4, 5 ; area 
in 1834 of, 5 ; origin of, 7 ; ancient 
distribution of, 8; under the feudal 
system, 9, 10; as effected by the 
Statute of Merton, 11-13; the Stix- 
wold case, and, 14-16 ; their incloeure 
in the sixteenth century, 17; legis- 
lation under Queen Anne respecting, 
19 ; Acto between 1689 and 1846 re- 
specting, 20, 21 ; Act of 1845 regard- 
ing, 22: acres inclosed between 1846 
and 1869 ; movements between 1860 
and 1870 respecting, 24 ; neglect of 
Lords of Manors in supervising, 25 ; 
the attempt of Lords of Manors to 
appropriate, 25, 26 ; Mr. Doulton's 
Committee on, 30-38 ; measures taken 
by Lords of Manors for the indosure 
of, 39 ; and the work of the Commons 
Preservation Society, 39-44 ; powers 
under the Metropolitan Commons Act 
for the regulation of, 45, 312-330; 
prises offered by Sir Henry Peek for 
essays on the preservation of, 45; 
statistics of inclosures since 1876 of, 
286; attacks by railway companies 
on, 29, 33, 100, 193, 331-342; powers 
under the Commons Act of 1876 for 
regulation of, 313; attacks by Cor- 
porations on, 338-341 ; effect of the 
Conmions Law Amendment Act on 
claims to, 357, 358 

Commons Act of 1876, 5, 278-281, 312, 
313 

Commons Law Amendment Act, The, 354, 
355 

Commons Preservation Society, the, 
Formation of, 39; chairman and 



members of, 40, 41 ; its first labours, 
41 ; suits instituted by, 42-44; and 
tho Metropolitan Commons Act, 4a; 
and the suit of Mr. Gumey lIoai« 
against Sir Thomas Wilson, 52, 53: 
its movement for the acquisition of 
Parliament Hill and other adjoining 
property, 56 ; and Plumstead 
Common, 79; and the WiJlingale 
case, 127; and the Epping Foresl 
case, 149; and the lopping claims of 
the people of Loughton, 154 : and the 
Malvern Hills, 172, 192: and Ban- 
stead Commons, 196, 200, 211; and 
Tollard Famham Common, 212 ; and 
the New Forest, 242 ; and the Foreot 
of Dean, 261 ; and Bumham Beeches, 
271 ; and Rural Commons, 278, 279; 
and nMulside wastes, 291 ; and viUajre 
greens, 307; and West Wickham 
Common, 315 ; and Hackney Com- 
mons, 321 ; and the invasiona of 
railways on commons, 333, 338 ; its 
(Mmtlict with Corporations, 338-341: 
its movement for the repeal of the 
Statute of Merton, 347 

Commonwealth, Act and ordinance con- 
cerning forests of the, 114; surveys 
of Ashdown Forest under the, 162: 
plantations made in the New Forest 
during the, 234 ; indoeures in thc' 
Forest of Dean imder the, 252, 253 : 
Bumham Beeches pollarded for 
muskets under the, 264 

Communities, village, 7 

Conservators, of Wimbledon Common, 98. 
99 ; of Wandsworth Common, 101 ; 
of Malvern Hills, 173 

Convent of Bumham, 265 

Copyhold, Act of 1887, 351-354 

Copyholders, Rights over waste lands of. 
13 ; their rights declared to be for- 
feited under Henry VIII., 18; their 
rights over Hampstead Heath, 50, 51; 
as affected by the Copyhold Act of 
1887, 350-353 

Corporate bodies. Rights over common 
lands held by, 15 

Coiporation of Birmingham, and its 
water-supply scheme, 339, 340 

Corporation of London, The, and the 
Lords of Manors of Epping Forest. 
42; their fight for the cause of the 
Commoners, 132-137, 145-147, 150; 
purchase of rights of Lords of Manors 
in Epping Forest by, 150; expenses 
incurred in the Epping Forest case by, 
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168 ; Bumham Beeches bought hy, 

272 
Corporation of Manchester, and the Lake 

Thirhnere scheme, 838 
Corporation of Torrington, and the in- 

closiire of land for a cemetery, 341 
Cotton, Lord Justice, and the Ashdown 

Forest case, 169 
Coulsdon Common, 3, 42 ; extent of, 174 ; 

early owners of, 174; action of Mr. 

Byron for the inclosure of, 175 ; 

action of Messrs. Hall against the 

Lord of the Manor of, 176, 177 ; 

under the control of the Corporation 

of London, 178 
Court of Attachment, and the control of 

Epping Forest, 105, 106; revival of, 

146 
Court of Justice Seat, and Waltham 

Forest, 1U6 
Court of Swainemote, and the control of 

Epping Forest, 105 
Coutts, Mr. Burdett, 56 
Cowper, Earl, and the inclosure of road- 
side wastes at Hatfield hy the late 

Lord Salisbury, 291-293 
Cranboume, the Chase of, 214-216 
Cranboume, Manor of, 213-216 
Cranmer, Archbishop, and the Manor of 

Mortlake, 90 
Cromwell, Oliver, Ordinance respecting 

forests made by, 114. {See, alto, 

Commonwealth.) 
Cromwell, Sir Thomas, and the Manor of 

Mortlake, 90 
Cross, Lord, his measure for amending the 

Inclosure Act of 1846, 278^281 ; and 

the Conmions Law Amendment Act, 

355 
Crown, the, Rights in Epping Forest of, 

104, 105, 108, 115, 116; management 

of, transferred to the Office of Works, 

138 
Cultivated land, additions, from the fall 

of the Stuarts to 1846, to the, 20 
CuItiTation, of certain common lands 

recommended by the Inclosure Com- 
missioners, 5 ; of inclosed lands in 

ancient times, 8 
Cumberland, Small ownerships in, 21 

Dancing on village greens, 300 

Dartfora Heath, Case against the Lord of 
the Manor of, 42, 174 ; extent of, 
178 ; original owners of, 178 ; Mr. 
Minet's action against Mr. Morgan to 
prevent encroachments on, 179 



Dartmoor, Small ownerships at, 21 

Dartmouth, Lord, and the regulation of 
Blackheath, 318 

Day, Mr. Justice, and the Rowley Green 
case, 226 

De Laveleye, M., on the ownership of 
land under the feudal system, 10 

De la Warr, Earl, and Ashdown Forest, 
161 

Decree of Lord Chancellor Hatton con- 
cerning Oadnam Manor, 182, 184 

Deer, Penalties for killinf^, 105 ; ravages 
caused by, 106, 107 ; in the Chase of 
Cranboume, 215 ; of the New Forest, 
232, 235 ; of the Forest of Dean, 255 

Delane, Mr. John, 294 

Dilke, Sir Charles, 40, 41 ; and the Com- 
mons Bill of 1876, 281 

Dodderidge, Mr. John, Survey of Berk- 
hamsted Common in 1607 by, 67 

Dogs, Forest laws regarding, 105 

Domesday Book, Reference to Hampstead 
Manor in, 47, to Plumstead Manor, 
77; and Wandsworth Common, 99: 
and the Manor of Coulsdon, 174 ; 
and the Manor of Banstead, 189 ; and 
the Manor of Cranboume, 213 ; and 
the New Forest, 230 ; and the Forest 
of Dean, 249 ; and the Manor of Bum- 
ham, 265 

Dorset, Earl of, and Ashdown Forest, 162, 
166, 167 

Doulton, M.P., Mr., moves for a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons for 
the preservation of commons, open 
spaces, etc, 30 

Dropmore, Domain of, 265 

Duchy of Cornwall, Council of the, sale of 
the Berkhamsted Manor to Lord 
Brownlow by the, 69; its action in 
1638 with regard to Berkhamsted 
Common, 69 

Duchy of Lancaster, and Ashdown Forest, 
161, 165 

Duddleswell, Manor of, 163 

Dulwich Park, 364 

Duncan, Lord, Forests Committee pre- 
sided over by, 117, 118 

East Sheen Common, 92 
Eastbourne, Downs on Beachy Head at, 4 
Edlyn, Mr., Rights over Berkhamsted 
Common of, 68, 69 ; imprisonment of, 
70; removes fences from Berkham- 
sted Common (1640), 70; summoned 
to appear before the House of Lords, 
71 ; his success during the Common- 
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wraith in preventing the indosure of 
Berkhamsted Common, 73 

Edmund, Etirl of Cornwall, 67 

Kdward I., Survey of Waltham Forest 
under, 110 

Edward III. and BerkhamHtcd ^fanor, 58 

Edward VI., his proclamation concerning 
the forest laws, 110, 111 

Edward, the Black Prince, and Berk- 
hamsted Manor, 58 

Edward the Confessor, The feudal system 
under, 1 1 ; and the Manor of Mort- 
lake, 90 

Egniont, Earl of, and Banstcad Manor, 
190 ; acce])t8 Burgh Iloath as com- 
pensation for his rights as commoner 
of Banstead, 196 

Egmont (the present), Earl of, joins the 
commoners in the Banstead case, 201 

Elizabeth, Queen, hardships suffered 
through inclosing lands under, 17 ; in 
Epping Forest, 111 

Elton, Mr., and the suit of Lord de la 
Warr against the commoners of Ash- 
down Forest, 168 

England, Common-tield system in, 8, 9 ; 
parcelling out of ground under the 
feudal system in, 9 ; military service 
under the feudal system in, 9 ; acres 
iucloscd from the fall of the Stuarts 
to 1846. 20 

Epping Forest, Area of, 3, 103 ; its dfs- 
afi'orestation recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 24 ; 
and Mr. Doulton's Committee, 32, 
122; fencing of portions of, 39; and 
the Corporation of London, 42 ; the 
trees in, 104 ; formerly a part of 
Waltham Forest, 104; the forest 
laws and Forest Courts in the control 
of, 104-106; the Lord Warden of, 
106 ; Manors of, 107, 108 ; grants by 
various sovereigns of Manors of, 107, 
108; right of lopping trees in, 109; 
earliest description of, 109 ; surveys 
of, in the reigns of Heni7 III. and 
Edward I., 109, 110; the favourite 
resort of sovereigns, 110; described 
by Sir Robert Hetith, 110 ; proclama- 
tion by Edward VI. respecting, 110, 
HI; Queen Elizabeth in, HI; James 
I. hunting in. 111 ; money raised by 
Charles I. from, 112; concession of 
Charles I. concerning the bounds of, 
112, 113; survey of, imder Charles 
1., 113; threatened during the 
Commonwealth, 114; Oliver Crom- 



weU*8 ordinance conceming^, 114; 
area in 1793, 116 ; abuses of, in 1813, 
116 ; inclosures from 1793 to 1848 in, 
116; reduction of area in 1 848, 117; 
Lord Duncan's Committee respecting, 
117, 118; Koyal Commisidon of lb49 
on, 118; sale of Crown rif^htas in. 
120; reduction of an*a in 1861, 121 ; 
large inclosures made in, 121 ; the 
Homage- juries and grants of waat<:s 
of, 123; reduction of area by, 1869, 
124; the Willingalo case, and the 
custom of lopping in, 126-130 ; the 
case of the Corporation of London 
against the Lords of Manors of, 
131-137, 145-147, 150; purchase by 
the Corporation of the interest of 
Lords of Manors in, 151 ; provisions 
of the Government measure for the 
control of, 151-153 ; the bist occasion 
of lopping in, 153, 154 ; the question 
of lopping finally decided by award- 
ing compensation to cottagers in the 
Manor of Lough ton, 156; thrown 
open to the public by the Queen, 157 * 
additions made by the Corporation to. 
158, 159 ; threatened by railways. 337 

" Epping Forest," by Mr. E. N. Buxton, 
quoted, 108 (note) 

Epsom Commons, 3 ; and Mr. Doulton*« 
Committee, 32 ; extent of, 327 ; 
scheme for inclosure of, 328 ; litiga- 
tion with reference to, 328 

Epsom Downs, Scheme for inclosure of. 
327, 328 

Essays, Prizes offered by Sir Henn* Peek 
for, 4*5, 46 

Evel>Ti's " Svlva" quoted, 250, '251 

Eyre, Mr. Briscoe, 41, 181, 241, 243 

Eyre family, The, and the 3Ianor of 
Bumham, 265 

Falkland, Lord, Impeachment of Sir John 
Finch by, 112 (note) 
I Farthingdown, 174 

Fawcett, Mr., 40; moves an address to 
the Crown on the Crown rights in 
Epping Forest, 139; his motion on 
the New Forest, 240 ; and the m- 
closure Bill of 1869, 273-275; anw 
the Commons BQI of 1871, 277 ; anc 
the Amendment Bill of 1876, 280 
and the Standing Committee on 
Commons, 282 ; his persistent efforts 
to prevent inclosures, 287 ; allusion 
to the " Life " of, 287 (note) 

Ferard, Mr., 295 
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Feudal system, Effoit on proprietorship of 
waste grouncU of, 9 ; at the Norman 
conquest, 11 

Field, Mr. Justice, his decision in the 
Wigley Common case, 186 

Finch, 8ir John, Attorney-General to 
Charlos I., 1 12 (and note) 

Fisher, Mr. W. R., 88, 160 

Fisher's ** Forest of Epping " quoted, 107, 
HI: " Forest ot Essex " quoted, 116 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E., 41; and the Com- 
mons Lill of 1876, 281: and the 
pi-oposcd inclosurc of Malthy Com- 
mon, 284 : moves for the repeal of 
the Statute of Merton, 346 

Fixity of tenure in the time of Henry 
IV., 13 

Fletcher, Mr. Hamilton, chairman of Ban- 
stead Commons Protection Society, 
197, 198 

"Folk-land," 8 ; vested in the Lord of the 
Manor. 10 

Fordyce, ISir William, and an inclosure 
on Wandsworth Common, 100 

Forest Courts, and the control of Epping 
Forest, 105; reconstitution of, under 
Charles IL, 115 

Forest of Bean, The, its disafforestation 
thr&itened, 24; its disafforestation 
contempUted by Charles I., 113; its 
extent, 247 ; minerals of, 248 ; William 
the Conqueror in the, 249 ; enlarged by 
Norman kings, and reduced by Henry 
III. and Edward I., 249 ; King John 
hunting in, 260 ; the earliest per- 
ambulation of, 250; war-ships made 
from the timljer of, 250 ; instructions 
of the Spanish Government with 
reference to, 250 : number of trees in 
1638 in, 251 ; Charles I. sells the 
mineral rights and tro«^ in, 251 ; 
General Massy acquires the rights 
in, -52 ; inclosures under the (Com- 
monwealth resisted by the commoners 
of, 252, 253 ; Sir John Winter, at the 
lifstoration, regains his rights in, 
253 ; petition to Charles II. against 
Sir John Winter's inclosures, by the 
commoners of, 253; proposals made 
to the Parliamentary Committee by 
the commoners of, 254, 255; Act of 
1668 for the regulation of, 255 ; the 
cutting of trees by Sir John Winter 
in, 255 ; ma'ntunance of the rights of 
miners in, 265; number of acres in- 
closed after the Act of 1668, 256 ; coal 
in, 256 ; works for charring coal set 



up in, 257 ; the rights of free miners 
in. 257-259; the present outputs of 
coal and of iron in, 259 ; the present 
extent of, 260 ; villages built upon, 
260 ; Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed (1874) to inquire into the 
condition of, 260 ; Mr. W. H. Smith's 
Inclosure Bill for, 261 ; indignation 
meetings against Mr. Smithes Bill in, 
261 ; intervention of the Commons 
Society on behalf of the commoners 
' of, 262; withdrawal of the Bill for 
inclosing, 263; its preservation en- 
sured, 263 

" Forest of Epping,*' Fisher's, quoted, 107, 
HI 

"ForeHt of Essex," Fisher's, quoted, 115, 
160 

Forest laws, and Epping Forest, 104 ; an J 
the New Forest, 230 

Forests and moors of Scotland, Kights 
over, 4 

France, Common lands in, 359 

Fi-oe miners of the Forest of Dean, 257- 
259 ; and the committee of the Hou^e 
of Commons, 260, 261 

Free trade, Ideas respecting inclosure?* 
before the adoption of, 20, 22 ; its 
influence on the question of inclosures, 
24, 25 

Freeman, Mr., the historian of the Nor- 
mMU Conquest, and William the Con- 
queror's formation of the New Forest, 
229 

Fry, liord Justice, and the Banstoad case, 
* 205 

Fr}*e, Rowland, and Banstead Manor, 190 

Game Laws, Enforcement at Bumham 
Beeches of, 266 

Garden allotments, Acreage set apart 
lietween 1845 and 1869 for, 23 

Gardens in village communities, 8 

Gate ward's case. The decision of judges in 
tlie, 14, 15, 257 

Gaultres, Forest of, Disafforestation of, by 
Charles I., 113 

General Inclosure Act of 1845, 5 

Gladstofle, Mr., on Forest Crown-rights, 
138, 140 

(rloucester. Earl of, and Malvern Forest, 
171 

Goldsmid, M.P., Mr. Frederick, 79 

Goldsmid, Sir Julian, and the suit against 
Queen's College, Oxford, 42, 79 ; sells 
a portion of his property for the ex- 
tension of BostaJI Heath, 83 
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Qzain, Duty on, expended on the preser- 
vation of commons, 136, 168 

Qnndison, Viscount, and Wandsworth 
Manor, 100 

Gray, The poet, on Bumham Beeches, 264 

Qrenville, Lady, her neglect of the parish 
of Bumham, 266 ; her arbitrary acts 
with regard to Bumham Common, 
267-270 

GrenviUe, Lord, acquires the Manor of 
Bumham, 266 

Grote, George, his residence at Bkist 
Bumham, 266 ; avails himself of 
commoners* rights at Bumham 
Beeches, 267 

Grote, Mrs., her account of the ni^glected 
condition of the parish of Bumham, 
and of the arbitrary acts of Lady 
Grenville with regard to the Com- 
mon, 266-270 ; " Collected FSpers of ** 
quoted, 267-270 ; and John Stuart 
Mill, 270 

Hackney Commons, 3, 0; and Mr. 
Boulton^s Committee, 32 

Hackney Downs, 318 ; purchase of Lord 
Amherst^s interest in, 321 

Hackney Marshes, 318 ; purchase of Lord 
Amherst's interest in, 322 

Hsdley Common, Extent of, 327 

Hainault Forest, its disaflorestation snd 
indosure approved by Parlismeut, 
24, 119; part of Waltham Forest, 
107 ; Manors of, 107 

&all, Messrs., their suit against Mr. 
Byron respecting Coulsdon Common, 
176, 176 

Hal], Vice- Chancellor, and the Coulsdon 
case, 176, 177 

Ham Common, 3 ; extent of, 327 

Hsmpshire, Open spaces in, 4 

** Hampshire, History of," Woodward and 
L^khart's allusion to, 231 (note) 

Hampstead Heath, 3 ; and Mr. Douiton's 
Committee, 32; menaced with in- 
dosure, 39 ; visitors on Bank Holiday 
to, 47 ; Sir Thomas Wilson's applica- 
tions to Parliament respecting, 48, 49 ; 
Sir Thomas Wilson's dedaration of 
his intentions regarding, 60; price 
asked by Sir Thomas Wilson for, 60 ; 
houses erected on, 60 ; transferred to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 63 

Hampstead, Manor of. Reference in 
Domesday Book to, 47 ; various 
owners of, 47 

Hampton Court Park, 3 



Harben, Mr., 66 

Harcourt, Sir William, 41 ; and the salt 

of Lord De la Warr against the 

commoners of Ashdown Forest, 168 ; 

and the New Forest Committee, 242 ; 

and the Indosure Committee of 1869, 

276 ; and the Commons Bill of 1871, 

277 ; and the Commons Bill of 1876, 

281 ; and the Standing Committee cm 

Commons, 282 ; his motion on the.in- 

dosure of Commons, 346 
Harold, King, at Waltham Abbey, 108 

(note) 
Harrogate " Stray," 4 
Hartley Down, 176 
Hartopp, Sir John, Banstiwd Manor 

bought by, 190 
Hatfield, Inclosures bv the late Marquis of 

Salisbury of roadside wastes at, 291- 

293 
Hatherlev, Lord, confirms the dedsion of 

Lord Romilly on the Plumstead case, 

81, 82 ; and the Tooting case, 86 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, and the Manor 

of Mortlake, 90 ; and his decree con- 
cerning Cadnam Msnor, 182, 184 
Hayes Common, 3 ; extent of, 316 
Hayter, Sir William, 294 
Heath, Sir Robert, Description of Waltham 

Forest by, 110 
Henniker, liord, and Ashdown Forest, 

168 
Henrietta Maria, Queen, and the Manor 

of Mortlake, 91 
Henry III., and the Manor of Bumham, 

266 
Henry VII., Hardships suffered by small 

yeomen through the indosure of 

commons in the reign of, 17 
Henry VIII. , Hardships arising from the 

indosure of lands under, 17 ; and the 

Manor of Plumstead, 78; and the 

Manor of Bumham, 266 
Heniy of Huntingdon, and William the 

Conqueror's fonnation of the New 

Forest, 229 
Herschell, Lord, on the Statute of Merton. 

347 
Hertfordshire Conmions, 3 
Higham Hills Manor, 124 
Highams Park, purchased by the Coipo 

ration of London, and added to 

Epping Forest, 169, 363 
Highway Bill, Proposed clause for the 

protection of roadside wastes in the, 

297 
Hill, Mils Octavia, 41, 66 
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Hill, Mr. Serjeant, and commonGrs* rights 
in Ashdown Forest, 167 

Hilly Fields, 364 

Hoare, Mr. Gumey, and the case against 
Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, 42 ; his 
suit against Sir Thomas Wilson, 51, 
52 

Hobhouse, Lord, appointed Arbitrator of 
Epping Forest 151 ; his duties and 
final award, 153 ; on the question of 
lopping in Lough ton, 154, 155; his 
compensation awards for the rights 
of lopping, 156; his decision com- 
pared with Chief Baron Kelly*s 
decision in the ToUard Famham case, 
221, 223; and the Commons Law 
Amendment Act, 355 

Hodgson, Mr., his indosures of Forest at 
Chingford, 137 

Holloday, John, and the tenants of the 
Cadziam Manor, 185 

Holt, Sir John, and indosures in Ashdown 
Forest, 165 

Homage-juries, 123 

Homyold, Messrs., and their claim to part 
of Malvern Hills, 172 

Hounslow Heath, Extent of, 327 

House of Lords, the, Decision in the 
Edlyn case of, 71, 72 

Hudnall Common, C2 

Hughes, M.P., Mr. Thomas, and the In- 
dosure Bill of 1869, 275 

Hunter, Mr. Robert, 40, 55 ; solicitor for 
the CorporatioA of London in their 
suit against Lords of Manors, 133, 
160 ; and the Banstead case, 197 ; and 

* the rights of the commoners of New 
Forest, 241; and roadtside wastes, 
295 ; and the Copyhold BiU of 1887, 
350, 351 

Hylton, Loitl, and the Manor of Chaldon, 
191 

** Improvement of England by Sea and 
Land, The," by Andrew Yarranton, 
248, 249 (note) 

Indosure Act, The first, 12 ; of 1845, 22 

Indosure Acts, between the fall of the 
Stuarts and 1846, 20 

Indosure Bill of 1869, 273-275 

Indosure Commissioners, their report on 
the area of commons in England and 
Wales, 4, 5 ; their report in 1873, 6 ; 
their aims in 1845, 22, 23 ; and the 
Act of 1866, 44; and Tooting Com- 
mon, 85 ; and Coulsdon Common, 
175; and Banstead Commons, 194; 



and the Commons Bill of 1876, 281, 
282; and Hackney Commons, 319; 
and Epsom Commons, 327, 328 

Indosures made under the Statute of 
Merton, 12. 13 ; in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 17: Royal Commission (1548) 
for the " redress ** of, 18 ; legislation 
under Queen Anne for malang, 19 ; 
acreage from the fall of the Stuarts 
to 1846 of, 20; from 1845 to 1869, 
23; in 1865, 39 ; since 1876, 286 

Irdand, No common ownership of lands 
in, 6 

Irish Land Act, 6 

iron mines in the Forest of Dean district, 
248, 252; importance of the, 256; 
their present out^iut, 259 

Ivinghue Common, 62 

Jackson, Sir Henry, and the suit of Lord 
de la Warr against the commoners of 
Ashdown Fonist, 168 

James I., hunting in Waltbam Forest, 
111; makes a grant to the Earl of 
Pembroke for digging coal in the 
Forest of Dean, 256 

James, Lord Justice, and the Ashdown 
Forest case, 169, 170 

James, Mr. Walter. {See Northboume, 
Lord.) 

Janssen, Sir Theodore, and the Manor of 
Mortlake, 91 

Jessel, Sir George, judgment with regard 
to indosures of, 43 ; his judgment on 
the Epping Forest case, 146, 147 ; 
and the Banstead case, 198, 199 ; his 
dedsion in the Stockwell Green cast", 
303, 305, 306; on the Hackney 
Commons case, 320 

John of Gaunt, Grant of the Free Chase 
of Ashdown and the Castle of Fev- 
ensey to, 161 

Johnston, Mr. Andrew, 40 ; on Mr. Ayr- 
ton's Bill, 142 

Judges, Common Law and Equity, Views 
held rfgarding indosures by, 43 

Keats, John, and Ken Wood, 54 (note) 
Ken Wood, 54; and the poet Keats, 54 

(note), 57 
Kenley Common, 174 
Kent, Earl of, and the Manor of Banstead, 

189 
Kew Gardens, 3 
Kingsmoor racecourse case, 301 
Knights Templars, and Dartford Heath, 

178 
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Kyrle Society, and Bumham BeecheB, 
271, 272 



Labourers, agricultural, ancestors of, 14 ; 

their rights unrecognised between 

1689 and 1846, 21 ; effect of the Act 

of 1845 on the interests of, 23 ; regai-d 

shown between 1860 and 1870 for the 

interests of, 'J4 ; thoir interests in 

relation to the Bill uf 1876, 280 
Lakin, Mr. Henry, his suit respecting in- 

closure on Mulvern Hills. 172, 173 
Lambert, Gt>nei*al, Manor of Mortlake 

bought by, 91 
Lammas I^nds, 9 ; wTongfiil dealing in 

sixteenth ccniury with, 17; and 

Hackney Conimous, 319, 321 
Land, Collective ownci-Hhip of, 7 ; equal 

division of, in iin<it nt times, 8 ; iU 

distribution under the feudul svbtem, 

10; the Nomiun confiscation of, 11 ; 

additions, from the fall of the IStuarts 

to 1846, to cultivated, 20 
Land Commii^sion, 286 
Lanfranc, Archbishop, and the Manor of 

Mortlake, 90 
Lawrence, ISIr. Philip Henry, and the 

Report of the Committee on Commons, 

34 ; suggests the formation of the 

Commons Preservation cjociety, 39 ; 

40, 42, 43 ; and the Plumstead in- 

closuiis, 79: 95 
Lennard, Sir John, and his inclosure on 

"West Wii'kham Common, 315; sells 

his interest in a portion of West 

Wickham Common, 317 
Lewis's "History of the New Forest," 

Allusion to, 231 (note) 
Jiincoln, Bishop of, and the Manor of 

Bumham, 265 
Little llford, Estate of the Corporation of 

London at, 131 
Local (jrovernment Bill, Amendment for 

the protection of roadside wastes to 

the, 297 
I.x>cke, M.P., Mr., chairman of Committre 

on Commons, 30; and the inclosuie 

Bill of 1869, 276 
London, Commons in the neighbourhood 

of, 2, 3; threatened inclosure of 

commons of, 29 
London County Council, 63 ; makes an 

addition to Bostal Heath, 83; and 

Hackney Marshes, 322 
London Fields, 318; puichaec of Lord 

Amherst's interest in, 321 



Lopper's Hall, its origin, 156 ; laying the 
foundation stone of, 156, 167 

Lopping in Epping Forest, Custom of, in 
Queen Elisabeth's time, 125: plan of 
a Lord of the Manor to prevent, 12d, 
126 ; penalty on the WiiliDgnles for. 
126, 127 ; suits on the question of, 
127-130; declared illegal, 152; the 
question of compensation for the 
withdrawal of the right of, 152, 153 ; 
last occasion of, 153, 154 

Lord Waixien, The, of Epping Forest, 
106, 119, 120 

Lords of Manors, prevented froni en- 
closing commons for building pur- 
poses, 2; creation of, 6, 10; Uieir 
ti-eatment of common lands at thr> 
NoiTuan Conquest, 1 1 ; powers g;ivf>n 
by the Statute of Merton to« 16 ; 
their neglect in supervising commons, 
25 ; their attempts to appropriate 
commons, 2'), 26 ; their righta rrrmt 
rights of commoners, 32-37 ; iheir 
measures for inclosing comraons, 39: 
suits against. 42-44 ; in the Epping 
Forest case. 132-137, 145-147, 150; 
payments made by railway companies 
to, 331 ; etfect of the Commons Law 
Amendment Act on the claims of, 
357, 358 ; perversion of the functions 
of, 359 

Lot, Distribution of common lands by, 8 

Loughton, Manor of , Inclosure of 1 ,000 acFE-s 
in the, 124 ; the question or lopping 
in the Foi*e6t at Loughton, 153-156 

Lovell, Thomas, and the decree concerning 
Cadnam Manor, 185 

Lowe, Mr., and Forest Crown-righta, 138 

Lydney House captured by tho Parlia- 
mentary foix'es, 252 

Maidlow, Mr., winner of Sir Henry Peek's 
hist prize, 45, 83 

Maine, Sir Henry, on the origin of 
common lands, 7 

Maitland, Kev., Inclosure of 1,000 acres 
in Loughton by, 124; injunction 
against, 127; the case of Willingale 
and, 126-130 ; and Lopper's Hall, 157 

Maltby Common, Proposed inclosure of, 
283, 284 ; left open to the public, 285 

Malvern Forest, its disafforestation 
authorised by Charles I., 114 

Malvein Hills, 4 ; extent of, 170 ; earliest 
references to, 170, 171 ; attempt at 
disafforestation by Cornelius Yer- 
muyden, 171 ; Act of Parliament 
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authorising the disaiforestation of, 
172; recent encroHchments in, 172; 
decision of Judge Kettle in the Lakin 
case respecting, 173 ; settlement for 
the control and regulation of, 173, 
329 

Manisty, Mr. Justice, and the preservation 
of Epping Forest, 159 

jMunor Courts, Disuse of, 25, 78 

Manors, Common lands the wastes of, 1 ; 
origin of, 9 ; trustees of, 25 ; rolls of, 
25, 62, 78, 86, 175, 185, 204; of Ep- 
ping and Hainault Forests, 107, 108 

Mansfield, Lord, opposes Sir Thomas 
Wilson's application to Parliament 
regarding Hampstead Heath, 49 ; 54 ; 
and Ken Wood, 55 

Manwood's definition of a royal forest, 
104 

Mapes, William, and William the Con- 
queror's formation of the New Forest, 
229 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess, and the 
Manor of Mortlake, 91 

Martin, Baron, his decision on an ob- 
struction of roadside wastes, 290, 291 

Maryon family, The, and Hampstead 
Manor, 47* 

Massy, Greneral, Sir John Winter's rights 
in the Forest of Dean assigned to, 
252 

Maurer, Von, on the origin of common 
lands, 7 

Maurice, Mr. C. E., 55 

Maynard, Sir John, Tooting Graveney 
granted to, 84 

McClymont, Mr., 365 

Meath, Lord, and his motion affecting the 
Statute of Merton, 347 

Mellish, Lord Justice, on the rights of 
commoners in Epping Forest, 136, 
137 

Melville, Mr., and commoners' rights in 
Ashdown Forest, 168 

Metropolitan Board of Works, Scheme for 
dealing with commons proposed by, 
34, 37 ; transference of Hampstead 
Heath to the, 53, 315 ; and Wimble- 
don Common, 97 ; its apathy with 
regard to public rights, 159: purchase 
of rights of Lords of ilanors by the, 
314; Tooting Bee and Tooting 
Graveney Commons purchased by, 
315 ; its purchase of parks, etc., 364 

Metropolitan Commons Act, carried in 
1866, 44 ; powers under the, 45 ; and 
the price asked by Sir Thomas Wilson 
Z 



for Hampstead Heath, 50; and tho 
purchase of Parliament Hill and 
land belonging to Sir Spencer Wil- 
son, 56, 57, 192 ; its proposed exten- 
sion (1871), 276; regulation of 
commons under the, 312, 314, 315; 
its extension throughout the country 
desirable, 360 

Michel, Mr. John, and Plumstead Manor, 
78 

^liles. Sir C, and Walton Common, 308 

Military service under the feudal s^'stem, 
9 

Military I^ands Consolidation Bill, The, 
and common lands for rifle ranges, 
245 

Mill, John Stuart, 40 ; on Mr. Ayrtons 
Bill, 142 ; influenced by Mrs.* Groto 
regarding the opening of commons 
to the public, 270 

MiUer, Q.C., Sir A. E., and the Tollard 
Famham arbitration case, 213 

^Minerals of the Forest of Dean, 248, 251 

Minet, Mr., and Dartford Heath, 42, 179 

Mitcham Common, 3 ; and Mr. Doulton's 
Committee, 33 ; regulation of, 324 ; 
area of, 324 ; former neglected con- 
dition of, 325 ; early records of, 325 ; 
inclosures on, 326 ; Mr. Bidder's 
movement to restrain inclosures on, 
326 : manorial rights to, 325 ; placed 
under the control of ratepayers, 327 ; 
proposed branch railway fine through, 
336 ; proposal for a sewage farm on, 
337 

Monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, 
and Plumstead Manor, 77 

Montagu, Lord, moves for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of 
the New Forest, 241, 347 

Moors and deer forests of Scotland, The 
public prohibited from, 6 

Morgan, Mr. Augustus, and Dartford 
Heath, 42, 178; suit of Mr. Minet 
against, 179 

Mornington, Lord, Inclosure of portions 
of Epping Forest bv, 121 ; 120 (note) ; 
158 

Morrison, Mr. George, 241 

Morten, Mr. Garrett, 197 

IMortlake, Manor of, 90-92 

Mount-Temple, Lord, 40 ; and the Metro- 
politan Commons Act, 45 ; his motion 
in Parliament on Epping Forest, 142, 
143 ; and the New Forest Committee, 
242 ; chairman of the Inclosure Com- 
mittee of 1869, 275 ; his motion for 
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the repeal of the Statute of Merton, 

346 
Mountainous districts, Conimon lands in, 

4 ; regulation of commons in, 329 
Mundella, M.P., Mr., and the proposed 

inclosure of Maltby Common, 284 

Xassc, Professor, on the origin of common 
lands, 7 

National Rifle Association, and Wimble- 
don Common, 97, 99 

Navvies fsent to Borkhamsted to destroy 
the fences round the Common, 64, 65 

Navy, Timber for the, from the New For- 
est, 234 ; from the Forest of Dean, 251 

Nelson, Sir Thomas, and the preservation 
of Epping Forest, 159 

New Forest, Small ownerships in the, 21 ; 
its disafforestation threatened, 24 ; 
created by William the Conqueror, 
228; the devastation said to have 
been made by the Conqueror in the 
formation of the, 229, 230 ; adminis- 
' tration of forest laws in, 231 : ex- 
tensions by the Conqueror's successoi-s 
to, 231 ; original extent of, 232 ; the 
deer in, 232, 233 ; poaching in, 233 ; 
the trees of, 233, 234 ; inclosures for 
the growth of timber made in the, 
234; the Act of 1851 for inclosing 
and planting a portion of, 235 ; claims 
of commoners in, 236, 237 ; small 
commoners of, 238, 239 ; public move- 
ment of 1865 to resist encroachments 
in, 240; Mr. Fawcett's motion i-e- 
specting, 240; Lord Montagus com- 
mittee for inquiring into the condition 
of, 241, 242 ; Act of 1877 with regard 
to, 242 ; election of verderers for, 
243 ; non-registored commoners of, 

243, 244 ; the '* Ranges Act " and, 

244, 246 ; action pending between the 
Crown and the verderers of, 246 ; 
threatened by a railway, 338 

** New Forest, History of," Lewis's, Allu- 
sion to, 231 (note) 

Newmarket Heath case, 301 

Nicholls, Mr., historian of the Forest of 
Dean, 251 

Norman conquest. Establishment of the 
feudal system at the, 1 1 

North, Sir Thomas, and the Manor of 
Hampstcad, 47 

Northboume, Lord, 41 

Northumberland, J3uke of, moves the 
rejection of the Commons Bill of 
1871, 276 



Northwich, Inclosure of roadside 
near, 297 (note) 



Palewell Common. 92 

Palmer, Sir Roundell. {See Selbome. 
Lord.) 

Pannage, Right of, in Epping Forest, 108 

Park Down, 189, 196 

Parliament, Report of Inclosure Com- 
missioners in 1871 to, 4, 5; report of 
Inclosure Commissionei-s in 1873 to. 
o ; derision respecting inclosure of 
lands by Henry III.'s, 11 ; Acts re- 
garding inclosures between 1689 and 
1846 by, 20; Inclosure Act of 1845 
passed by, 22; approves the dis- 
afforestation and inclosure of Hain- 
ault Forest, and recommends the dis- 
afforestation and inclosure of Epping 
Forest, 24, 119; private Bill respect- 
ing Wimbledon Common and Pntney 
Heath laid before, 28 ; passing of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act by, 44 ; 
Sir Thomas Wilson's private Bills in, 
49; measure empowering the Board 
of W^orks to purchase Parliament Hill 
and other property passed by, 56 : the 
Wimbledon and Putney Bill passes, 
97 ; and the Wandsworth Common Act, 
101 ; and the Act for the Boundj$ of 
Forests (Charles I.), 113; Forests Act 
during the Commonwealth passed by, 
114; Committee in 1863, to enquire 
into forestal rights, appointed by, 
122 ; Committee on London Commons 
(1865) appointed by, 122 ; Act, 
authorising the application of the 
proceeds of duty on grain for the 
preservation of commons, 136 ; dis- 
cussion of ]^Ir. Ayi-ton's Bill in, 140- 
142 ; Mr. Fawcett's motion, for an 
address to the Crown on CYown 
rights, in, 139; Ixjrd Mount -Temple's 
motion in, 142 ; Mr. Ayrton*8 motion, 
for a Commission of Inquiry, in, 143 ; 
Bill of 1878 for the control of Epping 
Forest passes, 150-153; Act confirm- 
ing the disa^orestation of Mah'em 
Forest passed by, 172; Act of 1884 
for the regulation of Malvern Hill< 
passed by, 173; Act disfranchising the 
chase of Cranboume, 214, 215 ; the 
New Forest Act of 1851 of, 235; Mr. 
Fawcett's and Lord I^Iontagu's mo- 
tions with reference to the New 
Forest in, 240, 241 ; the New Foix«i 
Act of 1877 of, 242, 243; the 
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" Ranges Act " of, 244 ; the Military 
Lands Consolidation Bill of, 245 ; the 
Forest of Dean Bill of 1668 of, 255; 
Incloaure of the Forest of Dean Bill 
(1875) introduced and withdrawn in, 
261, 263; the Inelosure Bill of 1869 
in, 273-275; Commons Bill of 1871 
rejected on the motion of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 278 ; measure intro- 
duced by Lord Ci-oss (1876) for 
" amending the Inelosure Act of 1845, 
278-281 ; appointment of a ^i^nding 
Committee for considering schemes 
relating to commons, 282 ; carrying 
of amendment to Local Government 
Bill for the protection of roadside 
wastes, 297 ; provision in Parish 
Councils Bill for the protection of 
roadside wastes, 297 ; the Commons 
Act of 1876, 5, 312, 313; and the 
invasions of railways on commons, 
334, 335, 336, 337 ;' motions for the 
repeal of the Statute of Merton, 346, 
347 ; the Copyhold Act of 1887, 351- 
353 ; the Commons Law Amendment 
Act of 1893, 354, 355 

Parliament Hill, 45, 54 ; purchase of, 56, 
57 ; thrown open, and added to 
Hampstead Heath, 57 

Purr, Catherine, and the Manor of Mort- 
lake, 90 

Pa niton's Common, a name for Wigley 
Common, 186 

Peacocke, M.P., Mr., and the sale of 
forestal rights in Epping Forest, 122 

Peckham Rye Common, Extension of, 363 

Peek, Sir Henry, chairman of the 
Wimbledon Common Committee, 29 ; 
snd the case against the Lord of the 
Manor of Wimbledon, 42, 96, 97; 
offers prizes for essays on the Preser- 
vation of Commons, 45 ; 95 ; buys the 
freeholds at Burnham Beeches, 272 

Pelham, Mr., and the proposed ranges in 
the New Forest, 245 

Pembroke, Earl of, and the Manor of 
ToUard Famham, 214 : grant for 
digging coal in the Forest of Dean 
made by James I. to, 256 

People's lAnd, The, 8 

Pepys, Mr. Secretary, and the Spanish 
intentions regarding the Forest of 
Dean, 251 ; and Sir John Winters now 
lease for the Forest of Deaii, 254 ; and 
the coal in the Forest of Dean, 256 

Pevensey, Castle of, granted to John of 
Qaunt, 161 



Pitstone Common, 62 

Plumstead Common, 3; inelosure of, 39, 
42 ; its extent, 77 ; its ownership* in 
early times, 77, 78 ; its present 
o wool's. 78 ; encroachments on, 79 ; 
action t^iken against the owners, and 
the decisions of Lords Romilly and 
Hatherley, 79-82 ; addition by the 
County Council to, 83 

Plumstead Manor, mentioned in Domes- 
day Book, 77 

Poaching in the New Forest, 233 

Pol**, Cardinal, and the Manor of Mort- 
lake, 90 

Pole, Mr. Wellesley. {Sev Momington, 
Lord.) 

Pollock, Mr. Justice, 40, 95 

Poor, the. Advantjiges of commons to, 3 

Popple, Captain, sells the Manor of Burn- 
ham to Lord Grenville, 265 

Porter, Mr., and an inelosure on Wands- 
worth Common, 100 

Portman, Lord, and the Royal Commission 
on Crown Lands of 1849, 118 

Poulett, William, and Wigley Common, 
181, 183 

Powell, Sir John, and Ashdown Forest in- 
closures, 166 

Press, the. Influence of, in the commons 
struggle, 363 

Public opinion, Influence on judges of, 
362 

Putney Heath, Proposed sale of, 28 ; 92 

Queen Elizabeth's Lodge, Epping Forest, 
104 ; made over to the Corpcy^tion of 
London, 151 

Queen's College, Oxford, Manor of Plum- 
stead bequeathed to, 78 ; inelosure of 
Bostall Heath and Shoulder of Mutton 
Green by, 79 ; action brought by 
Messrs. Warrick, Goldsmid, and 
Jacobs against, 80-83 

Railways, Attacks on commons by, 29, 33, 
100, 193, 331-342; payments made to 
Lords of Manors by, 331 ; the oppo- 
sition of the Commons Society to the 
invasions of, 333 

Ranger of Epping Forest, 151 

** Ranges Act," The, 244 

Ravenscourt Park, 364 

Recreation on commons, 2 

Recreation grounds. Acreage set apart for, 
between 1845 and 1869, 23 

Red Hill Common, 329 

Regulation of Commons, the, Two schemes 
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for, 312 ; provisions of the Metro- 
politan Commons Act of 1866 for, 
' 312, 313; under the Commons Act of 
18TG, 313; within the Metropolitan 
Tolice district, 314; action of the 
I)oard of Works with regard to, 314, 
315; in relation to Hayes Common, 
315-318; with i-egard to Blaekheath, 
Shepherd's Bush Common, and the 
Hackney Commons, 318-322; with 
regard to Clapham, Plumstead, 
Streatham, Barnes, and Tooting 
(4raveney Commons, and Bostull 
Heath, 322-324; with regard to 
Mitcham, and other commons, 324- 
327 ; with reference to K])iK)m Com- 
mons, 327, 328 ; schemes under the 
Act of 1876 for, 328, 329 ; further 
action desirable with regard to, 329, 
330 

Ribblesdale, Lord, and the Commons Law 
Amendment Act, Soo 

Richmond Park, 3 

Kiddlesdown, 174 

Kivei'S (the late). Lord, his action against 
Wllagers of Tollard Famham, 212, 
219, 220 

Roadside Wastes, their value, 288 ; their 
frequent inclosure, 288, 289 ; the law 
on the subject of, 289; telegraph 
posts on, 290, 291 ; inclosui'es at Hat- 
field by the late Lord Salisbury of, 
291-293; inclosures at Ascot of, and 
their removal, 293-296 ; proposed 
amendment to the Highway Bill for 
the , protection of, 297; amendment 
made to the Local Government Bill 
for the protection of, 297 ; provisions 
in the Parish Councils Bill for the 
protection of, 297 ; inclosure near 
Northwich of, 297 (note) 

Robei-tson, Mr. James Kisbet, 197, 198 

Romilly, Lord, Judgment with regard to 
inclosures, of, 43 ; and Mr. Gurney 
Hoare's suit against Sir Thomas 
Wilson, 51, 62; and the case of 
Berkhamsted Common, 66 ; his de- 
cision in the case of Mr. Augustus 
Smith against Lord Brownlow, 74 ; 
and the Plumste^id case, 81 ; and the 
Tooting case, 86 ; on the rights of 
lopping in Epping Forest, 128, 129 ; 
on the demurrer entered by Lords of 
Manors in the Epping Forest case, 
136 

Rookwood, Lord, introduces Bill for the 
contiol of Epping Forest, 150 



Roscbery, Lord, his suit with rcfemkce to 

Epsom Common, 328 
Rowley Green, Inclosure in 1887, by tlie 

Lord of the Afanor, on, 2*25 ; the 

lord's action for trespass against 

commoners of, 225, 226 
Roval Commission on Epping Forest, 143. 

144, 145 ; first report of, 14S ; final 

report of, 148, 149 
Roval Commission, *'for the redress of 

inclosures,'* appointed by the Pro- 

twtor Somerset, 18; on Crown Lands 

(lif)9), 118 
lioval Patriotic Societv's Asvlum on 

Wandsworth Common, 100, 101 
Ruckholt Manor, 124 
Rural commons. Various measures for the 

preservation of, 273-287 
Russell, Q.C., Sir Charles, and the Manor 

of South Tadworth, 190, 191, 201, 204, 

20G 

Sack\nlle, Sir Richard, and the Mastership 

of Ashdown Forest, 161 
Salisbury, Marquis of, and the Manor of 

Cranboume, 214; on the Commons 

Bill of 1871, 277; on the Commons 

Law Amendment Act of 1893, 364, 

355 
Salisbury (the late). Marquis of, his in- 
closure of roadside wastes at Hatfield, 

291-293 
Scilly, The Lord of, 63 
Scotch Land Act, 6 
Scotland, Rights over forests and moors 

in, 4, 6 ; no common lands in, 6 
Scott, Mr.f City Chamberlain, and the suit 

of the Cor])oration against Lords of 

Manors, 132 
Selbomo, Lord, 87 ; and the Commons 

Law Amendment Act, 355 ; 365 (note) 
Selwyn-Ibbetson, Sir H. {See Rookwood, 

Ijord.) 
Serfs, Emancipation of, 13, 14 
Sewage farm, proposed to be ei-ected on 

Wimbledon Common, 334 ; and on 

Mitcham Common, 337 
Sewardstone, Manor of, 153 
Sheffield. Lord, and Ashdown Forest, 168 
Shelley, Sir John, 168 
Shepherd's Bush Common, Regulation of, 

318 
Shoulder of Mutton Green, 77 ; inclosure 

. of, 79 
Smith, Mr. Augustus, and the case of the 

commoners of Berkhamsted against 

Lord Brownlow, 42, 63-67, 74, 75; 
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the Lord of Scilly, 63 ; his work in 
Scilly, 63, 64 ; his cross suit against 
the Brownlow trustcoi, 67 ; Lord 
Itomilly's decision in his favour, 74, 

iO 

Smith, M.P., Mr. J. B., 294 

Smith, Mr. W. U., 41 ; and the New 
Forest Committee of 1875, 242 ; intro- 
duces Bill for inclosing the Forest of 
Dean, 261 ; correspondence l)etween 
the Commons Society and, 262 ; with- 
drawn the Forest of Deaii Bill, 263 

Somerset, Protector, Royal Commission 
*' for the redress of inclosures " ap- 
pointed by, 18 

Spanish Armada, instructed to destroy 

" the Forest of Dean, 250 

S])encer, Earl, Proposal made respecting 
Wimbledon Common by, 27, 28, 94 ; 
resents the interference of the com- 
moners, 95 ; Mr. Peek's suit against, 
95-97 ; his compromise with the 
Committee of Commoners, 97 ; and 
Wands wotth Manor, 100 ; annuities 
from Wimbledon and Wandsworth 
Commons to, 98, 102 

Spencer (the late), E^l, and the Manor of 
Mortlake, 92 

Spencer, John, Mortlake Manor be- 
queathed to, 91 

Staines Common, 324 

Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons for considering schemes 
relating to commons, 282 ; Maltby 
Common and the, 283; and Thui-- 
staston Common, 285, 286 

Stanley, Mr. Hans Sloane, and Wigley 
Common, 181 

Stanley, William, and Wigley Common, 
181 

Stanmore Common, 3; extent of, 327 

Statute of Merton, 6; passed by Henry 
III.'b Barons, 11 ; exti'acts from the, 
12; disputes arising from the, 13; 
regarded as obsolete, 19; attempt to 
re>enforce the, 25, 26 ; as affecting 
the inclosure of a part of Wimbledon 
Common, 29 ; Mr. Doulton's Com- 
mittee on the, 33, 36, 37, 38 ; view of 
i'udges on the, 43, 44; action of Par- 
lament in 1893 respecting, 44 ; 169 ; 
cases in which it failed to justify in- 
closures, 344 ; proposals for the 
repeal of, 346, 347; the Copyhold 
Act of 1887 in relation to, 351-353 ; 
effect of the Commons Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1893 on, 355, et passim. 



Stephen, Mr. Leslie, 41 ; allusion to his 
;* Life of Henry Fawcett," 287 (note) 

Stirling, Mr. Justice, and the Baustead 
oiso, 204, 205, 206 

Stixwold, Claim to turn out cattle of the 
village of, 14 

Stockwell Green, used for recreation, 303 ; 
fenced and planted by Mr. Barrett, 
304 ; building operations commenced 
on, 304 ; decision of Sir (leorge Jessel 
in the suit respecting, 305, 306 

Stormont, Lord, and Ken Wood, 55 

Strcatham Common, 3, 322 

Strype*s Memorials, quoted, 18 

Surrey Downs, 3, 4 

Sussex, Open spaces in, 4 

Sutton, Surrey, 189 

"Sylva," Evelyn's, quoted, 250, 251 

Tadworth, 189, 190, 201 

Telegraph posts on roadside wastes, 290, 
291 

Temple, Mr. Cowper. {See Mount-Temple, 
Lord.) 

Thames Ditton Common, Regulation and 
extent of, 327 

Thirlmere water-supply scheme, 338 

Thompson, Mr. W. S., and Tooting 
Graveney, 42, 84 ; proposes to in- 
close Tooting Common, 85 

Three-course system of husbandry in 
ancient times, 8 

Thring, Loixl, 41 ; and the Commons Law 
Amendment Act, 355 

Throgmorton, Sir Bayham, inclosure in 
the Forest of Dean by, 251 

Thurstaston Common, its picturesque ap- 
pearance and the views from, 285 ; 
its inclosure agreed to, with the 
reservation of a portion for the public, 
285, 286 

Thwaites, Sir John, scheme for dealing 
with commons proposed by, 34, 37 

TiineSy The, Remonstrances on the inclosure 
of Berkhamsted Common in, 62 

Tithe Commutation awards, 5 

Tollard Famham Common, 9 ; inclosures 
of, by the late Lord Rivers, 212, 218 ; 
action against villagers for cutting 
turf on, 213 ; dependent on the Manor 
of Citinboume, 213 ; early history 
of, 213, 214; Chief Baron Kelly's 
decision on the arbitrator's case 
respecting, 219-221 

Tollard Famham, Manor of, 213-217; 
common-fields of, 216, 217 

Tooting Bee Common, 84, 315 
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Tooting Graveney Common, 3; nnd Mr. 
Doiilton*8 Committee, 32 ; inclosure 
of, 39, 42, 85 ; extent of, 84 ; men- 
tioned in Domesday iiook, 84 ; 
fence removed from, 8.3 ; action 
asTiiinst the Lord of the Manor of, 86, 
87 ; and the Board of Works, 315 

Torrington Common, 329, 341 

Tottenham (.'Ommon, 3 

Tottenliam Marshes, Extent of, 327 

Tottemhoe Common, 329 

Trees of Epping Forest, 104, 105 

Trustees of Lord Brownlow, and Berk- 
hamsted Common, 59, 60, 61 

Tudor times. Inclosed lands in, 9 

Tunbridge Wells Common, 4 

Turf, Rights of digging, 1 ; in ancient 
tiroes, 8 ; as decided by the Stixwold 
case, 15 

Turner, Mr. J.B., 88 

Turton, Sir John, and inclosures in Ash- 
down Forest, 165, 166 

Tylney, Earls of, 120 

Verderers, of Epping Forest in former 
times, 105, 106; reappointment of, 
145, 152 ; of the New Forest, 243 

Vermuyden, Cornelius, and the dis- 
afiforestation of Malvern Forest, 114, 
171 

Victoria, Queen, throws open Epping 
Forest to the public, 157 

Village communities, Ancient system of, 7 

Village Greens, The right to play games 
on, 299, 300 ; the opinion of judges in 
the time of Charles II. on the right 
of playing on, 300 ; ^Ir, Justice 
BuUer on the custom of taking re- 
creation on, 301 ; cases at Carlisle and 
Newmarket as bearing upon public 
rijyhts over, 301, 302 ; the cases of 
Woodford and Stockwell Greens with 
relation to the rights over, 302-306; 
state of the Law with regard to rights 
over, 306, 307; the case of Walton 
Common in relation to recreation 
rights on, 307-311 

Villeins, 10 

Virgo, Mr., his action against the Lord of 
the Manor for the removal of in- 
closures on W'alton Common, 309, 
310 

Wake, John, and the " monster " box 
containing Lord Chancellor Hatton's 
decree, 182 

Wales, Small ownerships in, 21 



"Wales, Prince of (son of Jamee I.), and 
Bcrkhamsted Common, 68, 69 

Waltham Forest, Extent of, 107 ; law^s 
I for the control of, 104-106; iinin- 

closed parts of, 107; a favourite 
! resort of sovereigns, 110, 111; Act 

I passed under Charies I. conc<»minp, 

113; threatened during the Common- 
I wealth, 114; Charles If. hunting in, 

115 
I Waltham, Manor of, 153 

Walton Common, its situation, 307 ; in- 
closures on, 308, 309 : action taken by 
Mr. Virgo to uphold public rights to, 
309, 310; decision of Sir A. Wiils 
with regard to inclosures on, 310 

Walton-in-Gordano, 308 

Walton Heath, 189 

Wandsworth Common, 3 ; and ]!ilr. 
Doulton's Coirmittee, 32, 33 ; en- 
croachments on, 100 ; extent of, 100; 
railways through, 100 ; Royal 
Patriotic Society's Asylum on, 100, 
101 ; agreement l^tween Lord 
Spencer and the commoners re- 
specting, 101 

Wandsworth Common Act, 101 

Wandsworth, Manor of, the, Early 
history of, 99, 100 

Wanstead Flats, 363 

Wanstead, Manor of, 123. 131 

Wanstead Park, purchased by the Cor- 
poration of London, 158, 363 

War Department, The, and proposed 
ranges in the New Forest, 244, 245 

Warrick, Mr. John, 42 ; and Plumstcad 
Common, 79, 80 

W^arwick, Earl of, and the perambulat on 
of Epping Forest, 113 

W^ashington, Colonel, Children of, and 
Ashdown Forest, 164 

Waterlow Park, 364 

Waterlow, Sir Sidney, his g^ft of Water- 
low Park to the public, 364 

Weald, The, 161 

Webster, Sir R. E., and the suit of Lord 
De la Warr against the commoners of 
Ashdown Forest, 168 

West Ham, Manor of. Sale of, 117 

West Ham Park, 363 

West Wickham Common, 315, 316; pur- 
chase of part of the Lord of the 
Manor's interest in, 317 

Westminster, Abbot and Convent of, and 
the Manor of Hampstead, 47 

Westminster, Duke of, 55 

Westmorland, Small ownerships in, 21 
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Wcthurell, Mr., Assistant Inclosure Coin- 
niissipner, his award respecting tlio 
rights of commoners on Banstead 
Commons, 194, 204 

Whatelcy, Mr. A. P., 88 

Whetstone, Sir Bernard, Lord of the 
Manor of Woodford, suit against, 106 

WTiite, Colonel, his report to the House 
of Commons with regard to the de- 
struction of fences in the Forest of 
Dean, 253 

White, Q.C., Mr. Meadows, and the rights 
of commoners on Banstead Commons, 
205, 206 

Wightman, Mr. Justice, his decision in 
the Woodford Green case, 302, 303 

Wigley Common, Extent of, 180 ; early 
owners of Manor of, 180, 181 ; 
claims of Mr. Sloane Stanley to, 181, 
186 ; Mr. Eyre's action against Mr. 
Stanley for encroachments on, 182, 
186 ; the *' monster " box containing 
Lord Chancellor Hatton's decree 
concerning, 182, 184, 185; called 
"Paulton's Common," 186 

Wildman, Major, and the works for 
charring coal in the Forest of Dean, 
257 

William the Conqueror and his fonnation 
of New Forest, 228-230: in the 
Forest of Dean, 249 

Williams, Q.C., 3ilr. Joshua, 87, 168 

Williams, Sir Thomas, and Ashdown 
Forest, 164 

Williams, Mr. William, 95 

AVillingales, Case of the, and lopping in 
Epping Forest, 126-130, 157 

WillR, Mr. Justice, his decision in the 
Walton Common case, 309, 310 

Wilson, Sir Spencer Mary on, and the 
]Manor of Hampstcad, 47 ; transfers 
Hampstead Heath to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, 53 ; and his pro- 
perty adjacent to Hampstead Heath, 
54, 55 

Wilson, Sir Thomas Mary-on, 42 ; and the 
Manor of Hampstead, 47 ; assertion 
of his rights over Hampstead Heath, 
48 ; makes application to Parliament 
for power to grant building leases, 
48, 49 ; declaration of his intentions 



regarding Hampstead Heath. 50 ; 
erects houses on Hampstead Heath, 
51 ; Mr. Gumey Hoare s suit against 
him, 51, 52; and commoners* rights 
in Ashdown Forest, 168 

Wimbledon Common, 3; Earl Spencer's 
proposal of 1864 respecting, 27* 28 ; 
in Saxon times, 89 ; Cmsar's Camp 
on, 89 : duels on, 89, 90 ; its early 
history, 92 ; extent of, 92 : pollard oaks 
and rights of cutting fuel on, 93 ; 
rights of turning cattle on to, 93 ; 
appointment by the Homage of sur- 
veyors for, 93 ; gravel-digging on, 
94 ; suit against E^rl Spencer re- 
specting, 95-97 ; conveyed to Trustees 
for the public, 97 ; proposal to erect a 
sewage farm on, 334 

Wimbledon, Manor of. Early history of, 
90, 91 ; and the Spencer family, 91, 
92 ; Rolls of, 92 

Wimbledon and Putney Bill, The, 97 

Wim])ledon. Viscount. (.S><f Cecil, Sir 
Edward.) 

Winter, Sir John, Mineral rights and 
trees in the Forett of Dean sold b)' 
Charles I. to, 251 ; assignment of his 
rights in the Forest of Dean to 
General Massy, 252 ; regains his 
rights in the Forest of Dean, 253 ; 
makes fresh inclosures in the Forest, 
253 ; his inclosures under a new lease, 
254 ; destroys the trees in the Forest, 
255 

Wisley Common, struck out from the 
Inclosure Bill of 1869, 275; proposal 
to devote a portion of it to recreative 
purposes, 278 

Withypool Common, 275, 278 

Woodford Green, Decision of Mr. Justice 
Wightman on the inclosure of, 302, 
303 

Woodford, Manor of, 124 

Worcestershire Beacon, The, 172 

Yarninton, Andrew, " The Improvement 
of England by Sea and Land," by, 
quoted, 248, 249 (note) 

Yeomen, Small, Hardships suffered from 
inclosure of lands by, 17, 18; ex- 
tinction of, 20 
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Anv, Oar Honau Beior a Roiiot of Lettcn pubKshed m the Towsr ia 
Nofcabv and DmiSv, 091. By H. O. As«ou>-FoasTBB, M.P. xi. 

ArK TlM MafBitat oC Yearly Vohime. With atxait 400 Ilhuti^^iaBi, aad 
T«d«« Etduaga, PhotoinmB«|Ac. i6i. 

AvttfftlO Aaalomj. Bf Prot M. Duvau Cheap EdUum^ jl 6d. 

JMnmamf, Tha Dawn ol AStody of the Teoni^ Worship and Mytholag^ of Che 
Aadctit EcfPCnn^ Byj.NoKMAiiLoacTBB,F.R.&, F.ILA^ftc Ummued. axs. 

AtfaU^ Tha VniranaL A New and Complete Geneial Atha of the World, with 
117 Pagts of Mapa, handaooMJy praduoM ia Coloan, and a Cbopiete Index to aboat 
195.000 NaflMS. Coaplate in One VoL. doih. ym, net : or half-aMsroooa^ jsa. nee 

Awkward fq«adi»nia; aad ottiarUlmrStortaa. By Shan F. Bullxk:k. 5k 
Baabldrtaafl; Marta^ Tha JonnuU. o£ Tianslated by &^thiij>ic Bundl 75^ 6d. 
BaabklrtatS; Kazla, Tha Lattan ol ThmsUted by Masy J. Sbkkamo. 7& 6d 
Italiaf, Biittartllea^ Kotha, aad other Inaaeta. By A. W. Kapfcu F.L.S.. 

F.E.S^ and W. Ecmokt Kibbt. With 19 Coloared Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Blognkphleal IMettonazy, OaaMU'a Vow. Cootainmg MemoiEs of the Most 

Eminent lien and Vomea of all Ages aad Coontries. 7s. 6d. 
Mrdr ir«ata, Vgga, and Bgg43€ia»&UBg. By R. Ksarton. Ilhistnued with 
t6 Coloured Plates of Ens. 5s. 

IraacMoadar, ThB, aad How to Vaa It By W. W. Greener, as. 

ftritlih BaTlida 975 Original Ulastrations. Two Vols. Cloch, zss. 

BrltUh BatUaa oa laad aad Saa. By Jambs Grant. With aboot 600 

IllttstfationSi TVec VoU, 4to, ;£i 7s. ; Zimvj £^/mk, ;(i los. 
HrltUh Batllaap Baoaal lunstnted. 9s. Uhrary Edition^ los. 
BrowalBff, Aa latrodaotloa to the dtndj oC By Arthur Symon& as. <d. 
•attarfllaa aad ]Cotta% Bnroiwaa. By W. F. Kirby. With 6z Cblouzed 

Places. 45s. 

^tft**^ aad Oaco-Birda» Tha miiatsatad Book A By W. A. Blakston, 

W. SwAYSLAND, and A. F. Wnufaa. With 56 Fac-simile Coloated Plates. 35s. 
OlaptDxaoft]ia*'Batr«l]a,"ThaL A Tale of the Slave Trade. By COmmandu 

Claud Hakoing, R.N. <•» 
Oamatloa Kaaaal, Thai Edited and Issued by The National Camatico awl 

Pioocee Society (Sotuheni Section), u. 6d. 

Oaaatfl'a Faoiily Magailna Yeariy Volome. lUastnaed. os. 

Oathadzala. Ahbayi, aad cnrartihaa of Kngland aad Waiaa. Descriptive^ 

Historical. Pictonid. P^iulsr Editim, Two Vols. ess. 

Oatrtoaa. A Sequel to " Kidnapped." Bv Robert Louis Stevenson. 6& 

Oblaa Palatlfld:. By Florence Lewis, with Sixteen Coloured Plates. && 5s. 

Otalpa \n aa Old Ohiim ; or, Avatralia la tha Fifttes* is. 

Oholoa Diahaa at Saiall CkMt By A. Q. Payne. Cheap EdUion^ zs. 

OhrlitlaaltF aad Jodallam, lootiiraa on. By Hishop Barky. 3s. 6d. 

Ohaaia, The Illustrated Paper for Bovs. Yearly Volume. 7s. 6d. 

atiaa of tha World. Four Vols. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 

OlTll fanrioa, Oaida to Bmi^lOTSiaat la th& New and Enlarged EdiHtm, 3s. 6d 

OUaiata aad Health Boaorta. By Dr. Burney Ysa 7s. 6d. 

CUaloal ^^"Vfih for FraetttlonarB aad Stndeata of MadlclBa. {A List ef 

Vehumet/enuarded pwtjree m a^pUcatiem U the P^Mishers,) 



SiUctiom from Cassell dt Cotfipam/s PmbHcaiion$» 



Ctobden Clnli^ Worki puUlilied for tlic. {A Commute List <m applicaium,) 
(kdonlBt's Medical Handlraoli, TIm. By E. Alfred Barton, M. R.C.S. as. 6& 
Colour. By Prof. A. H. Church. New and Emlargtd Ediium, 3s. 6d. 
Colomlrafl, Tho Caroer ot By Charles Elton, F.S.A. zos. 6d. 
Oombe, Ooorge, TIm S^leot Works of. Issued by Authority of the Combe 

Trustees. Popular Edition^ xs. each, net. 

Tbe Oonatltntion of Kaa. I Soieaoe and BeUjrioo. 
Moral Philoaopliy. | Bisouaalona on Xducatton. 

Amerloan Notes. 

CommercUl Botany of the Hlneteenth Oentnzy. By J. R. Jackson, A.L.S. 

Cloth gilt, 3S. 6d. 

Oomdiiff Tower, In a. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. M. P., Author of *' The Citisen 
Reader/* &c. With Original lUiutrations by W. H. Ovbkbnd. is. 

Conqnests of the Croea Edited bv Edwin Hoddbr. With numerous Original 
Illustrations. Complete in Three vols. 9s. each. 

Cookery, A Tear's. By Phyllis Browne. Ntw and Enlarged Edition, 58. 6d. 

Cookery, CasseU's Popular. With Four Coloured Plates. Qoth gilt, as. 

Cookery, Cassell's Shilling. zzo/A Thousand, za. 

Cookery, Veiretarlaa. By A. G. Payne, zs. 6d. 

Cooking by Oas, The Art oC By Marie J. Sugo. Illustrated. Cloth. 38. 6d. 

Cottage Oardenlng, Poultry, Bees, Allotments, Food, House. Window and 

Town Qardens. Edited by W. Robinson. F.L.S., Author of " Tb« English Flower 
Garden." FuUv Illustrated. Half-yeariy Vols., I. and II., as. 6d. each. 

Countries of the World, The. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., &c. Com- 
plete in Six Vols., with about 750 Illustrations. 410, 7s. 6d. eadi. 

CydopsBdla, Cassell's ConoiseL Brought down to the latest date. With about 
600 Illustrations. Srw and Chga^ EdtticM, 9S. 6d. 

OSTdopadla. Cassell's Miniature. Containmg 30,000 Subjects. Cloth, as. 6d.; 

hair.roxburKh, 4s. 
IMIeetattle Dudiy, The. Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q. 66. 

XMdcens, Character Sketches 2h>nL First, Second, and Third SERiia 

With Six Original Drawings in each, by Frbdbkick Barnard. In Portfolio, sxs. each. 
I>ickWhittlii|rtoii,AKodeni. By James Payn. C/Uaf Edition in ono Vol,, 6g, 
Pictionartes. (For description see alphabetical letter. f Religion. Biographicsl, 

Encyclopedic, Mechanical, Phrase and Fable, English, Eitflish History, 

English Literature, Domestic. (French, German, aind Latin, see with Bdn eationmi 

W»rktC\ 

Doff, Illustrated Book of tha By Vero Shaw, aA. With 38 Coloorsd 

Plates. Cloth bevelled, 35s. ; half- morocco. 45s. 
DomestLo Dictionary, Tha An Encyclopaedia for the Household. Qoth, 7s. 64 

Dor6 Don Quixote, The. With about 400 Illustrations by Gustave DorI. 
Cktmf Editi^m^ bevelled boards, gilt edfces, loe. 6d. 

Dor6 Oallery, The. With 250 lUustrations by Gustave DorC 4to. 428. 

Dora's Dante's mfema Illustrated by Gustave DoRft. Popular EdiOoiu 
With Preface by A. J. Butlu. Cloth gilt or buckram, 7s. 6d. 

Dor^s Dante's Pnrgatoiy sad PanUUsei Illustrated b^ Gustave DorA 

Ckemp Editiom, f%. 6d. 
Dor#'s Milton's Paradise Lost Illustrated by Gustave DorA. 4to, azs. 

Dr. Dumiay's WUia A Novel. By Maurus J6kai. Cheap Edition, 68. 

£arth. Our. and its Btory. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 

36 Coloured Plates and 740 Wood Engravings. Complete in Three Vols. 9s. each. 
Sdlnbuxvh, Old and New, Cassell*a With 600 Illustrations. Three Vola 
OS. each ; library binding, £x los. the set; 

Igypt: DescrlptlTe, mstorical, and Picturesqusi Bv Prof. G. EsERa 
Translated by C1.ARABBLL, with Notes by Samubl Birch, LL.D.,&c. Two Vols. 41^ 

£Iectricity, FracticaL By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. Illustrated. Qoth, 7a 6d. 

Bleotrlcity in the Service of HtUL A Popular and Ptactical Treatise. With 
upwards of 950 Illustrations. Ntw and Rernsed Edition, los. 6d. 

Bmidoymiiit for Boys on Leaving 8cho<fl, Guide ta By W. & Bearix 

F.R.G.S. xs, 6d. 
£nqyclopndlo DIotionary. The. Complete in Fourteen Divisional Vola, loa 6d. 
eadi ; or Sevsn Vols., half-mococoQ, an. eadi ; half-nissia, sss. each. 



SilecUens from Caikttt df C^mpat^s Puiiicationi 



*'^**^. Oaaittll't niuitrated Hlitory ol With 3,000 Illustratioo& Tea 
Vols.. 4to, 9S. each. AVw mtd Rtviud EdiUom, Vols. I. to VI., gs. each. 

iBffliili I>lotloiiaT3r, CuMU't. Containing Definitions of upwards of 100,000 
Words and Phnues. Ckn^ Mdiiwm, js. 6d. 

BagUih Blstory, TIm IMctUnimxy ol CMsap Edition, zos. 6d.; rozbuish, 155. 

tngllili Literature, Lttmzy ot By Prof. H. Mosley. In 5 Vols. 7s. 6(L cadi. 
■BgUBh Lltarator*, Morlsy's Pint Blutdh o£ Reviud Edition, 7s. 6d. 
BairUab Literature, THe Dietioiiary o£ By W. Davenport Adams. CJU^ 

EditioH^ 7S. 6d. ; roxbunh, los. 6d. 

BagUih Lltoratnrt, TIm Story ot By Anna Buckuind. 3s. 6d. 
iBfflidi Writen. By Henry Morley. Vols. I. to X. 5s. eadi. 

JbMp's Fables. Illustrated by Ernest Griset. Cheap Edition. Qoth, 3s. 6d. ; 

bevelled boards, gilt edges, 51. 
Btiquette of Good Boolety. Ntw Edition, Edited and Revised by Ladt 

Colin Campskll. is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Bnrope, CasieU's Pocket Oalde to. Edition for 1893. Leather, 6s. 

Fftlrway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. With Four Full-page Plates. 

Chfp Edition^ 3s. 6d. 

Faith Doctor, The. A Novel By Dr. Edward Eggleston. Choap Edition, 6^ 
Family PliysidaiL Bv Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Nem and 

Rtviud Edition, Ckxh, ais. : roxburgh, au. 

Flkttier Matbew: His Life and Times. By Frank J. Mathew. as. 6d. 
Father Stafford. A Novel. By Anthony Hope, Author of "A Man of Marie ' 3s. 6d. 
Fenn, <k KaaTille, Works by. Boards, as. each ; or doth, as. 6d. 

PoTorty Comer. | The Paraon o* D«infbrd.\,. w^..j ,_ 

My Patienta. ( The Vioar*a People. /InbowdsoBly. 

Field Katuralist's EandbooK The. By Revs. J. G. Wood and Theodore 

Wood. Chta/ Edition, as. 6d. 

Flgnler's Popular Scientiiio Worka With Several Hundred Illustrations in 

each. 39. 6d. each. 

The Inaeot World. I BaptUea and Blrda. I The Vecvtable W^orld. 

The Human Baca. I ICammalla. | Ooeaa World. 

The World beflora the Deloga. 

Figure Painting in Water Colours. With i6 Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 

Flora's Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 

Cranb. With 40 pages in Cdours. 5s. 
Flower Painting, Elementary. With Eight Coloured Plates. 3s. 
Flowers, and How to Paint Them. By M aud Naftel. With Coloured Plates. 5k 

Football: the Rugby Union Oama Edited by Rev. F. Marshall. lUustiuted. 

7*. 6d. 
Fossil Reptiles, A Hlstoxy of British. By Sir Richard Owen, F.R.S.. &c. 

With »68 Plates. In Four Vols, j^ia las. 
Fraser, John Drummond. By Philalethes. A Story of Jesuit Intrigue io 
the Church of England. 5s. 

Oarden Flowers, Familiar. By Shirley Hibberd. With Coloured Plates by 

F. £. HuLMK, F.L.S. Complete in Five Series. Cloth gilt, las. 6d. each. 
Qardening, Cassell's Fopulir. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. eacbi 

Geometrical Drawing for Army Oandldatea By H. T. Lilley, M.A. as. 6d. 

Geometry, First Elemente of EzperimenteL Gy Paul Bert. is. 6d. 

Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross. as. 

George Saxon, The Bepute^tlon ot By Morley Roberts. 5s. 

Gilbert. Elisabeth, and her Work for the Blind. By Frances Martin, as. 6d. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. Two Vols. With Original lUustiations. 

4to. 9s. each. Two Vols, in One, 15s. 
Gulliyer's Trayela With 88 Engravings. Qoth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 
Gun and ito Deyelopment, Tha By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. los. 6d. 
Guns. Modem Shot By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5s. 
Health, The Book of. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Qoth, ais. 
Heayens, The Btory of the. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LUD.. F.K.a 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. Popular Edition, las. 6d. 

Heroes of Britain in Peaoe and War. with 300 Original Illustrationa. Che^ 

ro vda. in one, doth gilt, 7s. fid. 



Edition, Two Vols. 3s. 6d. each ; or two vdi^ 
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Seiecthns from Casseff Js Company s Publications, 

Hiram CtolTs Religion ; or, the Shoemaker by the Oraee of Ood. 2s. 
Historic Houses of the United Kingdom. With Contributions by the Rev. Pio- 

fessor BoNNBY, F.R.S., and others. Profusely Illustrated. los. 6d. 
History, A Footnote to. Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. By Robert L0UI6 

Stevbnson. 6s. 
Home Idfe of the Andent Oreehs, The. Translated by Alice Zimmerm. 

Illustrated 7S. 6d. 
Hone* The Book of the. Qy Samuel Sidney. Thoroughly Revised and 
brought up to date by Jambs Sinclair and W. C A. Blbw. with Z7 Full-page 
Collotype Plates of Celebrated Horses of the Day, and numerous other IllustratioDs. 
Cloth, X5S. 

Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, and FUendshlps of Richard Monckton 

mines. First Lord Honghton. By T. Wemyss Rkid. Two Vols. 3as. 

Household, Cassell's Book of the. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 55. each; 
or Four Vols, in two, half-morocco, ass. 

Hygiene and Public Health. By R Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. Illustrated. 

Nsw nnd Rtvisid EditUm. n. 6d. 

Ihdla, OasseU's mstory ol By James Grant. With 400 Illustrations. Two 

Vols., 9s. each, or On« Vol., X5S. 

In-door Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell's Book ol 

With numerous Illustrations. Ckeap Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

Into the Unknown: a Romance of South AMca. By Lawrence Fletcher. 4s. 
Iron Pirate, The. A Plain Tale of Strange Happenings on the Sea. By Max 

Pbmdbrton. Illustrated. 5s. 
Island Nights' Entertainments. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated, 6s. 
Italy from the FaU of Napoleon L In 1810 to 1890. By J. W. Probyn. 3s. 6d. 
"Japanese" Uhrary, Cassell's. Consisting of xa Popular Works bound in 

Japanese ityle. Covers in water-colour pictures, zs. 3d. each, neL *«* Li$t ^Mi 

frse on amplication, 

Joy and Health. By Martellius. Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. {Edition de 

Lnxtf 7s. 6d.) 
Kennel Guide, FracticaL By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illustrated. Chtap Edition, zs. 
King's Hussar, A. Memoirs of a Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King's) 

Hussars. Edited by Hbrbsrt Comptok. 6s. 
"La Bella," and Othtes. By Egerton Castle. Buckram, 6s. 
Ladles' Physician, The. By a London Physician. 6s. 
Lady Bldil^ Fane, The Admirable. By Frank Barrett^ New Edition, 

With la FuU-Mige Illustrations. 6s. 

Lady's Dressing Boom, The. Translated by Lady Colin Campbell. 3s. 6d. 
Lake Dwellings of Europe. By Robert Munro, M.D., M.A. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. 6s. 
Letters, The Highway of; and Its Echoes of Famous Footsteps. By Thomas 

Archsr. Illustrated, ics. 6d. 

Letts's Diaries and other Tlme-savlng Publications are now published excln- 
sivelv by Cassbu. & Company. {A List $tnt ^st/rgg oh ap^ieatio$t,) 

'Usbeth. A Novel. By Leslie Keith. Three Vols. 31s. 6d. 

List, ye Landsmen ! A Romance of Incident By W. Clark Russell. CAa^ 
Edition^ One Vol., 6s. 

Uttle Minister. The. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated Edition, 6s. 

Little Squire, The. A Story of Three. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 3s. 6d. 

LocomotlTe Engine, The Biography of a. By Henry Frith. 5s. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, P.C., O.C.&, The Diplomatic Reminiscences ot First 

Series. With Portrait. Two Vols. 32s. Second Series. Two Vols. 32s. 
London, Greater. » By Edward walford. Two Vols. With about 400 
Illustrations. 9s. each. Library Edition, Two Vols. £t\ the set. 

London, Old and New. By Walter Thornbury and Edward Walporix 

Six Vols., with about z,aoo Illustrations. Cloth, 9s. each. Library Edition, £3, 
London Street Arabs. By Mrs. H. M. Stanley. Illustrated. 5s. 
Lost on Du Corrig ; or, Twixt Earth and Ooean. By Standish O^Gradt. 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
Han in Black, The. By Stanley Weyman. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Medical Handbook of Life Assurance. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., 

F.R.C.P.. and Jambs Chisholm, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. London. 7s. 6d. 
Medicine Lady, The. By L. T. Mkade. C^ap Edition, One Vol, 6s. 
Medicine, Mannals for Students oL (A List forwarded post fret on application^) 



Sdteiwtu frdm CasseB ds Co mp am / s PMUaihm, 



■Od«n Borope, A Hlftorr at BfCA. FVFFB,]ilA. Ccxnplete in Three Vols., 

with foil-page lUoatratioDa. 9t. 6d. eadi. 
■onnt DMOlaaoD. An Aastnman Romance. Bf W. Carlton Dawb. 51. 

Knateal and Drunatlo Oopjrlclit, TIm Law oC By Edward Cutlcr. 

Thomas EurrACS Smith, and Fkbobuc E. Wbathsslt. 31. 6d. 
Mnflte, Ulnitntad Htatoiy ot Br Emil Naumanm. Edited hf tbe Rer. 

Sir F. A. GoRB Ouwunr, Bart lUiistntod. Two Vote. axs. 6d. 

■aplflr, TlM Llfii and Ltttcn of tha Bl Hon. nr JoMpb, Bart, LLD.. H-OLL, 

MuB.I.A. By Alkz. C Ewalo, F.S.A. Ntm mnd Rivittd Editimt, j%. 6d. 
Vattonal lilvarj, Oaaaall'a. In Volumei. Paper covers, 3d. ; doth, 6d. 

■atnral Butory, oaaaall'a Oonolati By E. Prrcbval WRfcirr. M.A., M.Dl. 

F.L.S. With lewnl Hundred IlloatntioM. j%. 6d. ; abo kept half-boondL 

Vatnral Hlatoxyi oaaaall'a Haw. Edited by P. Martin Duncan. M. a, F.R.SL, 

F.G.& Coaplate in Six V0I&' With about 9,000 lUustiationi. Cloth. 91. each. 

Va.tnra'B ▼ondar Workara. By Kate R. Lovbll. ninstrated. 3s. 6d. 
V^laon. Tha Ufa oC Bv Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 31. 6d. 
Vaw Bngland Boyliood, A. By Edward £. Hale. 3s. 6d. 
Vnratnir ftr tha Homa and nr tha Hoq^tal, A Handhoolr «£ By Catbb> 

MNB T. Wood. Cktm^ Rditimi^ is. 6d. ; doth, aa. 

Vnmnff of 81ok Ohlldxaii, A Handbook for tha. By Catherine J.Wood. & 6d. 
ODrlaooU's Vaird, and Othar Itonrlaik By A. Werner. Cloth. 5s. 
Odyaa^, Tha Hodam. By Wyndham F. Tupnell. Illustrated, zosw 6d. 
Olhlo, nia Vaw. A Story of East and West By Edward Everett Hale. 61. 
OldXHinat. Chapters in tbe History of the County. ByH.J.MouLB.M.A. zos. 6d. 
Ovr Own Oonntry* She Vols, with i.aoo lUustratians. Qoth. 7s. 6d. each. 
Oat of tha Jawi of Daath. By Frank Barrett. Chtap Edition, One VoL, 6a 
Painting* Tha Bngliah Bdiodl oL By Ernest Chesneau. Cheap EdOum^ 3s. 6d. 
Farla. Old and Naw. A Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. By 
' H. SuTHKKLAND Edwakds. Profusely IlloBtmted. Vol. L, os., or gilt edges, loe. 6d. 
Fao]flaa of tha World, Tha. By Dr. Robert Brown. Complete in Six Viris. 

With IlluttratioDa. ?•. 6d. aach. 
FarfBOt Oentleman, Tha. By the Rev. A. Smythe-Palmbr. D.D. 3s. 6d. ' 
VhotOgrapfay for Amatanra. By T. C. Hepworth. Enlarged and Revistd 

BdiHon, Illustrated, is. ; or cloth, is. 6d. 
rhzaaa and Fabla, Dlotlonaiy ol By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Cheap Bditim^ 

Enturitd, doth, «8. 6d. ; or with leather back, 4s. 6d. 

Ihyitolosy for Stodanta, Blamantary. By Alfred T. Schopibld, M.D., 

M.R.C.S. With Two Cokmred Plates and numerous Illustimtions. ys. 6d. 
Plotnreaqna Amarlca. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Sted Plates, 

and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. £n as. each. 
Motnraaqna Canada. Withabout6ooOriginal Illustrations. Two V<ds. ^f^ds. theseL 
netnraaqna Boropa. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Sted 

Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly aoo Original Illustrations. J^9x ; halP 

morocco. £yi los. ; morocco gilt^ £^% xos. Pcpulmr Edition, In Five Vols. iSa. eadi. 
netnraaqna Kedlterranaan. The. With a Series of Mai^inificent Illustrations 

from Original Designs by leading Artists of the day. Two Vols. Ck>th, j£a9s.eadi. 

Plgaon Kaapar, Tha naotlcal By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Pigeons, The Book o£ By Robert Fulton. Edited by Lewis Wright. With 

50 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 3XS. 6d. ; half-morocco, £% as. 
Pity and of Daath, Tha Book ol By Pierre Loti. Member of the French 

Academy. Translated by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Antique paper, doth silt. 5s. 
Planet, The Btory of Oar. By the Rev. Prot Bonney. F.R.S., &c. With 

Coloured Plates and Maps ana about 100 Illustrations. 31a 6d. 
PlaythlngB and Parodies. Short Stories, Sketches, ftc, by Barry Pain. 5s. 
Poetry, Tha Natnra and Blementa o£ By E. C Stedman. 66. 
Poets, Oauail'a BOnlatura Library of tha. Price is. each Vol. 
Polytechnic Sarles, Tha. Practical Illustrated Manuals specially prepared for 

Students of the Polytechnic Institute, and suitable for the Use of all Studema. {A 

Litt will he semi on mp^Hcaiion.) 
Portrait Oallary, Tha Cabtnat Series /. to /K., each containing 36 Calnnet 

Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the day. With- Biographiod Sketchet. 

15s. each. 

Poultzy Kaapar, Tha Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 
Poultry, Tha Book o£ By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. Illustrated. ios.6d. 



SeUctimts from Cassell dt Company s Publications, 



FOTiltry, The miutnitad Book of: By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exqaiiite 

Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Ranted Editivm. Cloth, 3xa. 6d. 
VllMm Prinoess, A. A Romance of Millbaok Penitentiary. By Major Arthur 

Griffiths. 6s. 
QTt Work!, Uniform Edition ol s*- «»^ 



Dend Man's Book. I The A«ton1aliinff History of Troy Town. 

Tho Splendid 8par. I " X 8a>w Threo 81iiDSi*'and other winter's T^ 

TiM Bloe Pavilions. I Vouf hts and 



QuMn flnnunar ; or, Tho Toarnflj of tlio lily and the Boml Ptoned and 

Portrayed by Waltbr Craitb. with 40 pn|«s in Colottn. 6s. 

Qnoon Tictorta, TIm Ufe and Times ot Bv Robert Wilson. Complete in 

a Vols. With numerous Illustrations, gs. each. 
QnidMnlng of Caliban, Tlio. A Modem Story of Evolution. By J. Coicpton 

RiCKBTT. ^ 

Babt)it-Koop«r» Tlio PraotloaL By Cuniculus. inustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Baffles Haw, The Doln^ ot By A. Con an Doyle. New Edition. 5s. 
Bailways, BlitlslL Their Passenger Services, RoUing Stock, Locomotives, 

Gradients, and Express Speeds. By J. Pbarsom Pattinson. With numerons 

Plates, tss. 6d. 
Bidlwajs, National. An Aigument for State Purchase. By James Hole. 4s. net 
Ballways, Oar. Their Development, Enterprise, Incident, and Romance. By 

John Pkndlrton. Illustrated, a Vols., demy 8vo. 94s. 
Ballway Qnides, Official ninstrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page. 

Maps, &c. Paper covers, xs.; cloth, as. 



CHreat Saatem Railway. 
Oreat Norttaem Railway. 

Seat Westorn Railway. ^ ^ _^ «. « 
ndon, Brighton, andSonth Ooaat BaUway. 



London and ZTonli Western Ballway. 
London and Sontb Westora BaUway. 
Midland Ballway. 
Sonth Baat«ni BaUway. 



Ballway Ubrary, Cassell'a Crown 8vo, boards, as. each. 



Jaok Gordon, KnJ^lit Xrrant. By W. c 

Hudtoa (Barclay North). 
The Diamond Button : Whoae Waa Ztf 

By W. C. HudMM (Barclay North). 
AnoUier's Crime. Byjuiian Hawthorne. 
TIM Toko of tHe Tnorata. By Sidney 

Laska. 
Who la J ohn Neman P By C. Hennr Beckett 
The Tragedy of Brtnkwatar. By Martha 

L. Moodey. 
An Amerloaa Penman. By JuHan Haw- 

thoraei. 
Sootlon eoSt or, nio Tatal Letter. By 

JuUan Hawthoma 
Tlia Brown Stone Boy. By W. H. Bithop. 
A Traclo Mystery. By J uBan Hawthoma. 
Tha Q rert B ank Bobbery. By JaSaa 

Hawttioma 



Matserott. Skoemaker. By Katharine P. 
Woods. 

David Todd. By David Machire. 

The Admirable Lady Biddy Tana. By 
Frank Barrett. 

Commodore Junk. By G. ManviDe Pean. 

SU Cnthbert*8 Towar. By Ftorence War- 
den. 

The Man witb a Thumb. By W. C. Hnd- 
ioo (Barclay North). 

By Right Mot Law. By R. Sherard. 

Wtthln Sound of the Wair. By Thomas 
St. B Hake. 

Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. 

The Coombaberrow Mystery. ByJ.ColwalL 

A Qneer Raoe. By W. WesialL 

Captain Trafklgar. By Westall and Laarle. 

The Phantom City. By w. WottalL 

BiTsn Of Oreat Britain : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 

Tna Royal River: The Thames from Source to Sea. Popular Eititian, ztit. 

Blvers of the Bast Coast. With bighly-finidied Enipavinga Poputar EmUtt^itm, 

Boblnson Cmsoe. Casselts New Fine-Art Edition, With upwards of 100 

Origiiul Ulnstrations. 7a. 6d. 

Bomanoe, The World o£ Illustrated. One Vol., cloth, 9s. 

Bonner, Henrlette, The Painter of Cat Life and Oat Character. By M. H. 

SpiSLMANif. Containing a Series of beautiful Phototype illustrations. Po^ulmr 
Edition^ 4to^ res. 

Boring of a Bes t le w Boy, The. By Katharine B. Foot. Illustrated. 5s. 
Bnsso-Tnrklsh War, Casstil's History oL With about 500 lUustradons. Two 
Vols., OS. each ; library binding, One Vol., 15s. 

Salisbury Parllamont. A Diary of the. By H. W. Lucy. Illustrated by 

Hamry Furniss. Cloth, ais. 
Saturday JonmaJ, Oasstil'a Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., 7s. 6d. 
Soarabnns. The Stoiy of an African Beetle. By The marquise Clara 

Lanza and Jambs Clarbncb Harvbv. Cheap Editien^ 3s. 6d. 
Solenoe for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Revised 

Editien, With x,5po Illustrations. Five Vols. os. each. 

Shadow of a Sonff, The. A Novel. By Cecil Harley. 5s. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Barl of; X.O., The Ufe and Work ot By Edwin 

HODDBR. Illustrated. CA«yr> Editien^ 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, Oassell's Quarto Bdltlon. Edited by Charles and Mary Cowdbn 

Clarkb, and containing about 600 Illustrations by H. C SsLous. Complete ia 
Three VoIal. cloth gilt, £^ 3s.— Also published in Three separate Vols., in doth, 
vis. :— The Combdibs, axs. ; The Historical Plavi, x8s. 6d. ; The Tracboibs, as*. 



Sdittiem fitm CaiuU * Ctmfai^t pMilualuia. 

mnlfttani lUiuttsled. lo Tvehc Vol*., In box, las. : or ■ 

lUd Phu Gnin (box u luicfal, with iptiiii cuch. Icund in foM, aii. 
BuikariMKnt The PUn oC Uiied bv Prot Henbv Moelbt. Complete ta 

Tli.nixn VolL Clotb. b box, ii>. ; hiir-mancai, dmliulci, 40. 
■bmkspcr*, TIm lBt«n»tloo»l. Sdilitn it luxt. 

"KiiwHaniTVllL" BTSirjAHDLiiiTOH,P.R.I. [.Pria m tfUalitm:^ 

"OtbaUo.- llJuxraud br fiAHK Di»tu, tLA. j£j loi. 

"Kiiif Hian IV." IllosiUcd br HciT Eddaid GiDtwu. l\v». 

"A> Yon LOu R- IlliuinUHl l>r th* l>lt Moot. Bhii-b Bavaid. jC] iol 
nwkmn, Tin LMpoU. With 4110 llliuualions, ud an Inlnxhiaioo b]r F. ). 

FuiHivALL. CAM/ Eititira, 31. M. CltXh |ill,jnll tiga, jt. : roifaanh, t*- "■ 
ttukap«n, n* KotbL With Eiquiille Steel Plata and Wood fii^iiiiil 

IkMahM, Tba Art ttf MaUoc and Dilnc. From the Fieodi of G. FBAtFOKT. 

By CIJ.IIA BiiLi. Wiih Tiftv lUumiiou. h. 6d. 
amnnllnc Day* ud ImncKUiW Taya : w, Tba ftoir of a Lost Art. By 

ComiaudirttiEHan. HBHiiTN.SHaiii.R.N. lUuiUrucd. Qoth. 71. 6^ 
Inara or ttia Fowler, Tba. ByMn. Albxahdeic Ck€af BtMianiivHt ymL.ta. 
Recoid of tiK Prugren of Ihe People. B* Tarioui writen. 
>. Taaill, D.CL. ^gl. I.— Fram iba EuUes TiDM ts Aa 
Acmuon or tdward ihc Finl. IK. 

•ooUl VaUue, Subjeeu of. Br Loto Plattaii, K.C.B., he ■jv.SA. 
■porta and Faatlmea, Oaaaell'a Complete Book ot Cteaf Eiiiiam, 3s- 6cL 
•qnlre, Tba. Bv Mns. Parr. CIui^ Ediiim in e^ VtU, fa. 
■tandlalu of Hlgll Aera, Tlla. By Gilbest Sheldon. Two VoU. gra. 
Star-Land. By sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D.. Ac Iliusimed. 61. 
ItorelioiiM of flanerallnfOmiatlini, Oaaaell'a Illustrated. In Voli. 5s. eadL 
■tory of Rvnoii Olndde, Tba. A NoveL BySTAHLEVj, WiTMAH. fie. 

laooBMfnl Ufa, TIul By An Elder Bcotheb. 31. 6d. 

Sua, Tbe story or tbei BySirRoBERTSTAWELLBALL, LI.D.,F.R.S., F.R.A^ 

With Ei|hi ColDund Pliwi (ud «h« Illutruiou. tii. 
Sniublne Bailee, Oaaaell'a. Monthly VoU. 11. cub. 
Tlla Tauptatloii er Dnle* CairuUwn. Br C. H. c. waiCALi. 

T^- llinTlUTM. B/Fl['AHCISIll»BLLi •ndTbatUnitWOBAIl. BylDALUKW. 

I MuotUiTM^aaf John. B, FuHEHCm M. kihc 

SjUl Snol; or, Borne AgaliL A story of To-day. By Eoward E. ""■■ 

Aulhoraf "Euiand We».''&c. Cluaf Edilin,6i. 
Tentlns on the Plalu, or Oaneral Outer in *'*"'^* and Tezaa. By Eltzabctn 

B.CuiTii, Author efBoou unci SiddlEL" WUh NDBumit IlluuruKMU. ». 
Thackeray In Anartea, With. By Evke Ciowi, A.R.A. lUnitrated. iaa.«d. 
The "BeUe SanTafe" IUni7- Cloth, n. «ach. 



I^B I^ o« ralBjn, 



JW^^I of PoniBWl. 



Run L«nqu«. 
Qla oarloaltv Bbop. 



Tba Short Story Ubiur. List of VoIa on application. 
nnrlAtteea By E. W. Horhunc. Cloth. PafHlar Ediii 
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" TtMJUra Uland " Series, The. Cfuap Illustrated Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
** Kidnapped.** By Robbrt LOUIS STBVRnson. 
Treaeure Island. By robbrt Louis Stbvbnson. 
The ]CMt«r of BalUntraa. By Robert Louis Stbvemsor 
The Blaok Arrow: ▲ T** of the Two Rosea. By Robbrt Louts Stbvbnson. 
Kins Solomon's Mines. By H. Ridbr Haggarix 

Tteatment, The Tear-Book of, for 18M. A Critical Review for Practitioners of 
Medicine amd Surgery. Tenth Year of Inue. 509 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Itee Paintiiiff In Water Colonzi. By W. H. J. Boot. With Eighteea 

Coloured Plates, and valuable instructions by the Artist 5s. 
Ttees, Familiar. By Prof. G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. Two Series. With 

Forty full-pace Coloured Plates by W. H. J. Boot. tss. 6d. each. 
"Utoloode": The Unlyersal Teleffraphic Phrase Book. Pocket or Desk 

Edition, as. 6d. each. 

United States, OasseU's History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Illus- 
trations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

Vnlyersal History* OasseU's niustrated. With nearly One Thousand 
Illustrations. VoL I. Earivand Greek History.— Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 
Vol. III. The Middle Ages.— Vol. IV. Modem History. 9s. each. 

Vaodnatlon Vindicated. By John C. McVail, M.D.. D.P.H. Camb. 5s. 
Verses OraTe and Qay. By Ellen Thorn bycropt Fowler. 3s. 6d. 
Vlear of Wakelieid and other Works, by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 

3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. , 

Vision Of Saints, A. By Lewis Morris. Edition de luxe. With 30 Full-page 

Illustrations. Crown 410, extra cloth, gilt edges, a is. 
Water-Golour Painting, A Coarse o£ With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 

R. P. Lbitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil. 5s. 
Waterloo Letters. Edited by Major-General H. T. Sibornb, Late Colonel 

R.E. With Numerous Map< and Plans of the Battlefield, ais. 

Wedlock, Lawfni : or, How Shall I Make Sure of a Legal Marriage 7 By 

~ Two Barristbrs. zs. 
Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 

y Plates in each. xas. 6d. each. 
Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. K Hulmb, F.L.S., F.S.A. Five Series. With 

40 Coloured Plates in each. las. 6d. each. 
Won at the Last Hole. A Golfing; Romance. By M. A. Stobart. Illustrated. is.6d. 
Wood, The Life of the Rev. J. O. By his Son, the Rev. Theodore Wooa 

With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, cloth. Chea/ EtUticn, 59. 
Work. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Vols. II. and III., 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. IV., 6s. 6d. New and Enlarged Sn-iet. VoL V., 4s. 
World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, ys. 6d. 
World of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustrations. Two Vols. ys. 6d. each. 
Wtecker, The. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. Illustrated. 6a 
Tule Tide. Cassell's Christmas Annual, is. 
Zero the Slayer. A Romance of Equatorial Africa. By Lawrence Fletcher, sa 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES, 
The Quiver ^ for Sunday and General H^'ading. Monthly, 6d. 

CasselVs Family Mtigazine* Monthly, jd, 
** Little Folks " Magazine* Monthly, 6d. 
The Magazine of Art, Wnh Three Plates. Monthly, is. 4d. 
Churns* The Illustrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, xd.; Monthly. 6d. 
CasselVs Saturday Journal, Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Work. Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d 
Cottage Gardening, lUustraied. Weekly, }d. ; Monthly, 3d. 
•J' Full parSeuiart of CASSELL & COMPANY'S Monthly Serial Pubuoatioiis 

• Sz/A#iS»«irfi« CASSELL& Company's COMPLElTcATALOGUE. 



willbe/nmdin Cassell & Company 



Cataloffaes of Cassell & Company's Publications, which may be had at all 
Booksellers', or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers :— 
Cassbll's Complbte Catalogue, conuining particulars of upwards of Ooa 

Thousand Volumes. 
Cassbll's Classified Catalogue, in which their Works are arranged accacding 

to price, from Threepence to Fifty Guineas. 
Cassbll's Educational Catalogue, containing particulars of Cabsbu. « 
Company's Educational Works and Students' Manuals. 

CASSELL ^ COMPANY, Limited, LndgaU / . ili^ Lend**. 
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ttUto BlocraphiML niustnited. « 




The Story of JoMph. to I— bim te To>]>bv. By the Rar. Gborcb SAOiTOlff 
Tbo Mory of Xoaoa aad Joshua, ftrttw R«t. j. Tblpomx 
The ttorr of Jttdsw. Bjr the Rct.J. Wyoliffb Gbdgb. 
The tunry of B>moei axul teoL Vf the Rev. D. C Tovkt. 
The Story of i^wld. By th* R«t. J. Wild. 



The Story of Jeew. la V«naw By J. R. Macdvpf, D.D. 

UUI% OaSBsU's moBteatsd Aumilj. With 900 lUastrations. Leather, gilt 

edfo, £/^ loe. ; full inorooco, £'\ \ou 
BtUt, TILS, and the Hdly Lsna, Msir U^ht on. By a T. A. Evetts, M.A. 

IHnstimtedL Cloth, sib. 
BIUs Bdncator, The. Edited far E. H. Plumptrk, D.D. With lUastrations, 

Mapi, ftc. Foor Vols., cloth, m. each. 
mfle Itndent In the BiitiBh KiiBeaiii, Tlia Bjrtbe Rev. J. G. Kitchin. 

M. A. Entirth New mid RtoUed BJiti^, zs. 4d. 
Btblewomen and Nurses. Yearly Vol., 3s. 

Banyan's PUgrlm's Pro g ias s (Oassell's mnstrated). 410. CAet^ Ediium, 39. 6d. 

Child's BiUe^ The. With 900 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 850 pp. T$oth TMausamd. 

Cksm^ Editim, 1%. 6d. Sm^tri»r Ediiim, with 6 Colotired Plates, gUt edses, los^ 6d. 
Ohlld's Llfi Of Ohilst, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 

soo Orisiiial lUttstratioos. Ckta^ Ediiim, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Cokrared Flattib 

doth, gut edges, los. 6d. Dosy 4to, gilt edges, sis. 
"Ckune, ye Ohlldren." By the Rev. Bei«jamin Waugh. Illustzated. 5s. 

Commentary, The New Testament^ flor English Readers. Edited by the 

Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bidiop of Gloucester and BxistoL la Tbras 
Vols. SIS. each. 

VoL I.— The Vour Ooeptfs. 

Vol II.— The Aots, Bonuuis, Oozinthiaas, Oalatfaas. 

Vol. III.— The remainliiff Books of the Kew Testament. 

Commentary, The Old Testament^ for Bnglish Readers. Edited by the Rl 

Rev. C J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL 

5 Vols. SIS. each. 

Vol Iw-OenesSs to Numbers. j VoL IIL-Klns* X. to Bsther. 

VoL II.— Deuteronomy to 8amu«l XL I VoL IV.— Job to Xoaiah. 

Vol V TsreMleli to M alaehL 



CommentarSr. The New Testament Edited by Bishop Eluoott. Handy 

Volume Editioo. Smtahle for School and General Use. 



Bt. Ziuke. as. 6d. 
Bfe. John. ai. M. 
The Aots of ttie ApoeOes. 
Si.«L "^ 



Romans, si. 60. 
Oorinthiaas I. and ZI. s*. 
Oelatiana, Bphesians, and 

ThiUppdans. ji. 
Ooloaaiano, Thseea l onlsaa, 

and Timothy. 3s. 



Titos, Phnexwrn. 

and James. «. 
Fetei^ Jnde, and John. 9. 
The Hevelaoon. as. 
An Introduetion to Uie New 

Testament. as.6d. 



CommentarSTf The Old Testament Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edition. Suiuble for School and General Use. 
Genesis. 91. 6d. I LevltlouB. as. I Deuteronomy. w.6d. 

Szodus. ai* I Numbers. Bi.6d. | 

IMottonary of Religion, The. An EncyclopaMiia of Christian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects. Heresies. Ecdesiascical Terms, History, 
Biography, ftc ftc. By the Rev. William Bbnham. B.D. Ckea^ Ediii4m, los. 6di 

Dore Bible. With 230 Illustrations by GUSTAVS £>ORft. Original Ediiiom. 
Two Vols., best morocco, gilt edges, ix$. Poplar Edition. With Full-page lUas- 
trations. In One Vol. 15s. Also in leather bmding. (J^rict 



om a^pHcati^mJj 

larly Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F. R.& 
LiBRART Edition. Two Vols., S48. ; morocco, £9 ss. 

Popular Editiok. Complete in One Vol., cloth, 6s. ; doth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Family Frayer-Book, The. Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbstt, M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Maktin. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 5s. ; morocco, z8s. 

CDeanings after Harvest Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. John R. Vernon. 

M.A. Illustrated. 6a. 

'* Craven in the Bodk ;" or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and else* 
where. By the Rev. Dr. Samusl Kinns, F.K.A.S., ftc ftc. Illustrated, xes. 6d. 
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«*HMUrt Chords." A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in doth, red 

edges, xs. each. 
Xy Vather. By the Right R«t. Ashton Osenden, My 8011L By the Rev. P. B. Fbirer. M.A. 

late Bishop or MontreaL V5r Growfh in Dtvlne 1Mb, By the Rev. 

Xy Bible. By tlie Re Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, " ' 

BWiop of Ripon. 



Xy Work for Ood. By the Right Rer. Bbhop 

Xy Otdeot in UOb, By the Vea. ArchdeKon 

Farru, D.D. 
Xjr Aaplrationa. By the Rev. C. Mathewa. D.D. 
» Bmotional Life. By Preh. Chadwick. D.D. 
Xy Body. By the Rot. ftof. W. G. Btaflrie. D.D. 



Prebendary Royaolda, M.A. 
Xy Hareaftar. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker 

tteth. 
Xy Walk with Ood. By the Very Rer. Deuk 

Montgomery. 
xy Aide to &e Divine Lift. By the Very 

Rev. Dean Boyle, 
xy Sooroea of Btrensth. By the Rer. E. H. 

Jenkins, M.A. 

Hdps to Belle! A Series of Helpftd Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by tlie Rer. TIbignmouth Shorc, M.A., Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 



CRBAriON. By the late Lord Bishop of Oarliala. 
MiRACLBS. By the Bev. Brownlow Kait- 

land, Tn^ * 
PSAYBR. By the Bar. T. Taignmonth Shore, 



Thb Morality op thb old TBSTAMBNr. B!y 
the Bev. Newman Smyth, D J>. 



Thb divinity op our Lord. By the Lord 
Biahop of Derry. 

Thb Atonbhbnt. By William Connor Miigae^ D J>.. Late Arohhlahop of York. 

Hid TreAjrore. By Richard Harris Hill. is. 

HcOy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations withered 

in Palestine. By the Rev. Cunningham Gbikib, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.). With Map. 

Two Vols. ajs. lUnttrttUd Edititm. One VoL ais. 

Ulie Of Ohrlstk Tlie. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain- 

in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Popular Edition, Enlarged and Revised, in One VoL 8vo, doth, silt edges^ ys. 6d. 

Chrap Illustrated Edition. Large 410, doth, 7s. 6d. Cloui, full gilt, gilt 

edges, IDS. 6d. 
Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, a4S. ; morocco, 43s. 
Marriage Bluff, The. By William Landkls, D,D, Bound in white 

leatherette. New mmd Ckea^ Sdition^vi. 6A. 

Komlnff and Bvenlns Prayers for WorKhonses and other Initltatlona. 

Selected by Louisa Twining, as. 

Hoses and CfeOIogy; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Belenoei By 

the Rev. Samubl Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.AS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
■y Comfort In Sorrow. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LUD., &c.. Author of- 

" Bible Teachings in Nature," &c. Ooth, is. 

New Uffht on the Bible and the HoOy Land. By Basil T. A Evbtts, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth, azs. 

Old and New Testaments, Plain Introdnctlons to the Books of th& Con- 
taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. eadi. 

Plain Introduetlons to the Books Of the Old Testament 336 pages. Edited bv 

the Right Rev. C. J. Elucott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL 3a. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books Of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited by 

the Right Rev. C J. Elucott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3s. 6d. 
Protestantism, The EOstory o£ By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Contaming 

upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., sts. ; Library Edition^ 30s. 
"QnlTer" Teany Volume, The. With about 600 Original Illustrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Mcmthly, 6d. 
Bt. OeOTge for England; and other Sennons preached to Children. Fifth 

Ediiiom, By the Rev. T. Tbigmmouth Shorb, M.A, Canon of Worcester. 5s. 
81 Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Yen. Archdeacon Fabrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain-b-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Library Edition. Two Vols., doth^ 94s. ; calf, 49s. 
Illustratbd Edition, complete m One VoL, with about 300 Illustratiooa, 

£t zs. ; morocco, £9 as. 
Popular Edition. One VoL. 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; doth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; 
Persian morocco, loa. 6d. ; tree-calf, zss. 
Ihall We Know One Another In Heaven 7- By the Rt Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., 

Bishop of Liverpool. New and Enlargtd Editwm. Taper Covers, 6d. 

Bhortened GhurOh Bervlees and Hymns, suitable for use at Children's Senrloes. 

Compiled by the Rev. T. Tbigmmouth Shorb, M.A, Canon of Worcester. 

Eniarred EmOum, is. 
Bigna Ghrlnl : Evidences of Cbristianity set forth ui the Person and Work of 

Christ. By the Rev. Jambs Aitchison. 5s. 
"Bonday:** Its OrlglxL History, and Present ObUgaUon. By the Ven. Axcb- 

deacon Hbssbv^.C.L. Fifth Edition, yt. 6d. 

Twilight Of Life, The: Words of Connsel and Comfort for the Aged. Bjy 
John Ellbrton, MJl is. 6d. 
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(Kbnratxottal tSKorks cmb %\x^txA£ JKamtals. 

Agztonltiiral Text-Bocdn, GaMtil's. (The "Downton" Series.) Fimr lUostratBd. 
Edited by John Wucmtson, ProfesMr of Africultnre. SoUs and lUBIIzei. B^r 
J. M. H. Munio. D.Sc (London). F.I.C., F.C.S. n.6d. Farm CSrops. Bj P^cd- 
Gmmt Wrightaon, as. 6d. LtTB BtOdL By Professor Wrightson. ss. 6d. 

ll|Aia]Mt» GaMtil's PlotoiiaL Mounted on Linen, with rollers. 3s. 6d. 

Azittunatlo :~Howard*i • Anglo- AnmrlWMi Art of Bofikonlnfl:. Bj C F. 

Howard. Paper, is. ; doth, 2s. Enlargtd SdUim, 5^ 

Azittmiifttoa, Tlie Modem 80I100L By George Ricks. BlSc. Lond. With Test 

Cards. {List oh m^licMtiotu) 
Atlas, OaiMll'l Popular. Containing 34 Coloared Maps. as. -dd. 
Book-Xteopliig. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as. ; or doth. 3s. Tom. 

THB Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, ss. 

Brlttsh Bmpira Map of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. ^ 
G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholombw, F.R.G.S. Mounted on cloth, varnished 
and with Rollers. 9|s. 

CDiamiitry, Tlw PnUlc BohooL By J. H. Anderson, M.A. as. 6d. 

Oodraty for Bohoola. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

IhUoa INmiiim. Rhymes and Son}^ for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of "Gaudeamus,"ftc Old Notation and Words. 5s. N.B.— The Words of 
the Songs m "Dulce Domum*' (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notatioa) 
can be had in Two Parte. 6d. each. 

BMCgy and Motion : A Text-Book of Elementary Meolianlca. By William 

Paicb, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
English Uteratore, A First Sketch 0^ from the Earliest Period to the Present 

Time. By ProC Hbnrv Morlky. 7s. 6d. 
Indid, OasseU'a Edited by Prof. Wallace. M.A. is. 
Ineiid, The First Four Books of New Edition, In paper, 6d. ; doth, od. ' 
ftenOh, OaaseU's Lessons in. New and Reviud Edition, Parts I. and II.. each. 

as. 6d. ; complete, m. 6d. Key, xs. 6d. 

Itsnoh-Bngllsh and Bnglish-Ftench Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 

Edition. z,x5o pages. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Itenoh Reader. Caasell's PnbUo School. By Guillaumr S. Conrad, as. 6d, 
Oalbralth and Hanghton's Sdentiflc Manuals. 

Flaae TUgonoaatey. as. 6d. Xiudld. Books I., IL. III. m. 6d. Books IV., v.. VL as. «dL 
MathemaMoal TaUea. 3s. 6d. Meohanioa. yu «d. Natural Ptalloaophy. ja. 6d. Optioa. 
m. 6d. Sydroatatiaa. ». 6d. Steam Bnglne. w. 6d. Algebra. PutT, doth, as. 6d. Came- 
plen. 7a.6d. Tidee and Tidal Ourrenta. wtth TtdalCards, 31. 

Qaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5& 
Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

aeometry,Flr8ilBlements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated. xs.6dL 
Oeometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. as. 

Oerman Dictionary, Cassell's Neir. German-English, English-German. Clu^ 
Edition, doth, 38. 6d. ; half-roan, 4s. 6d. 

Ctarman Beading, First Lessons in. ByA.JXGST. Illustrated. i& 
Hand-and Eye Training. By G. Ricks. £LSc. Two Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates in each VoL Crown 4to, 6s. each. 

'<Hand-and-E7e Training" Cards for Class Worlc Five sets in cas& la each. 

Historicsl Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Size 45 in. x 3^ in. as. each. Mounted 
on canvas and varnished, with rollers. 5s. each. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., xd.) 

Historical Course for Schools, Caasell'a Illustrated throughout. I. --Stories 

from English History, xs. II. — The Simple Outline of English History, is. y^ 
III.— The Class History of England, as. 6d. 

ItsJiaa Qrammar, The Elements of, with Szarcises. In One VoL 3s. 6d. 

Latin DiotiLonaxy, Cassell's New. (Latin-English and English-Ladn.) Revised 

by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., and J. F. Charles, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
Latin Fitmer, The New. By Pro! J. P. Postqate. as. 6d. 
Latin Primer, The First By Prof, postgate. is. 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. as. 6d. 
Laundry Work (How to Teach It). By Mrs. £, Lord. 6d. 

Laws of BTsry-Day Life. For the Use of Schools. By H. O. Arnold-Forstes, 
M.P. xs. 6d. Social Edition on green paper for those with weak eyesight, as. 



i 



I 



Seiections from Casseii A Compotes ^tbluaiiam. 



Lanoni In Our Laws ; or, TftUcs at Broadaore Yzusu By H. F. Lbstbr. RA. 
Part I. : Thb Makbks and Carribrs-Out op tub Law. Part II. : Law CoURTt 
AHD Local Rulb, etc. is. 6d. each. 

Little FoIlM' Hlatory of Bnglanrt By Isa Craig-Knox. lUastrated. zs. 6d. 

Itekliiff of tho Home, The. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnbtt. zs. 6d. 

Mailboroncll BoOki;— ArltluMtlo BxamplM. «. Tr^nnh Brmroleia sbtfd. VMnoh 
Qraaisaar. at. 6d. Owmiaa Gvammar. jh m. 

Koohanioi for Tonni: Beglsnan^ A Flnt Bo6k oC By the Rev. J. G. EAffroii, 

M.A. 4S. 6d. 

Mechaiilfli and Maohlne Design, Nomexlcal Bzamiilee In PiaetloaL By 

R. G. Blainb, M.E. Ntw Editwm, Rniudamd Eult^ttd. With 79 lUasuBtiooa. 
Qoth, as. 6d. 

Vatnral History OOlonred Wall Blieeta, aaasell't Neir. Consisting of z8 

nabjects. Sixe, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on roUen and varnished. 3s. each. 

Ol^eot Leuons from Natnre. By Prof. L. C Miall, F.L.S., F,G.S. Fully 

Illustrated. New and Enlatrttd Edttion, Two Vols. is. 6d. each. 

Pbyslology for Behools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &a 
Illustrated, is. 9d. Three Puts, pafier covers, sd. each ; or cloth limp) 6d. each. 

Poetry Readers, Casey's New. Illustrated. Z2 Books, zd. each. Cloth, zs. 6d. 

Popular Bdneator, Gassell's Blew. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plates. New Type, &c. Complete in Eight Vols., 5s. each ; or Eight Vols, in 
Four, half-morocoo, sos. 

Reader, The Gltlsen. ai H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Qoth, is. 6d. ; also a 
Scottish Edition, Cloth, xs. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperanoe. By Rev. J. Dennis Hird. zs. 6d. 

Readers, Cass^^s "Higher Glass." (Ust on application,) 

Readers, Oassell's Readable. Illustrated. {Ust on appiieaiion,) 

Readers for Inlknt Schools, (MLonred. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, The Hodexn GeographioaL Illustrated throughout {List on application,) 

Readers, Tlie Hodem BohooL Illustrated. {Ust on application,) 

Btmllnc and Spelling Book, Gassell's Dlnstrated. zs. 

Ronnd the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.G. Fully Illustraud. is. 6d. 

SdUKd Gertmoates, Gasstil'a Three Colours, 6^x4! in., zd. ; Five ColourSr 

xx| X 9^ in.. ^djSeven Colours and Gold, 9I x 6M in., 3d. 
lelflnoe Applied to wozic By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, zs. 
Bolenoe or Bveiy-Day Ufa By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, zs. 

Benlptnre. A Primer ot By E. Roscoe Muluns. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

■bade firom KodelSt Gommon Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to. By 

W. E Spamcba. With as Plates by the Author. 3s. 

ibakspere^ Plays for Bohool Usa Illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 

Spelling. A Gomidete Manual of By J. D. Morbll, LL.D. is. 

TMbnlcal Educator, Gass^'s New. An entirely New Cyclopaedia of Techmcel 
Education, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. In Vols., 5s. each. 

Technical Mannals. Gassell'a Illustrated throughout. 16 Vols., from as. 1043. od. 

{Littfrct 0M apj^iicatiOH.) 

Technology, Mannals ol Edited by Prof. Ayrtok. F.R.&, and Richard 
WoRMXLL, D.Sc., M.A lUustrated throughout. 



The Dyeisff of Textile Pabvlos. By ProU 

Hnmieel 9k 
WaSdh and Cloek Makinc. Br D. Gtaieow, 

Vice*Prail<leoe oC the Britirti Uorologkai 

lasdttttei 4S. 6d. 

Bloel and Iron. By Prof. W. H. Greenwood, 
F.C5., M.I.C.E., Ac 51. 



Deelcn In Textile Tabrloe. By T. R. Ashoa. 

lumt. 4». 6 <L 
Bpinninf wooUen and Wonted. By W. 

S. McLaren. M.P. 4k «d. 
Praotiml M e oh a nt oe. By PmC PMiy, M.H. 

On^nc Tools Worked bjr Hand and M *- 
otaine. By PtoC Snitli. jk 6(L 



Things New and Old ; or, Stories from English History. By H. O. Arnold- 

FoRSTBR, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in Ooth. Standards I. and IC. 
9d. each ; Standard 111., zs. ; Standard IV., is. 3d. ; Standards V., VI., and VII., 
IS. 6d. each. 
Wttld or Onrs, Thla By H. O. Arnolz>-Forster, M.P. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 



Sdietiaiu /nm CasuO it Campaii^i PuSlitalmu. 

Xooha im ^ontijj ^eopU. 

" UKl* FoUn " HaU-TB*rlr ToIuIilI. Conlaiaing 433 pagei of Lenerpnss, w 

Piciuna on nariv tvtty p««, tOEClha wiih Two FuL-nm* PUta prinied in Cola 
■nd Four Tinted PUtcL CotounJ boortU, ^ 6d. ; or cloth Kill. EiLt hIek, ^l 
Bo-PMp. A Boole for the UlUe Ods. With Oti{|iiwr Sloiia aiul Ven 
lllustjaied will) bcujtiful Picturai oa luniiy vvery pa^«, uh' 
YMrLy Vol. Eleiml picTure bomrdi, n. M, ; cloth. Jt 6d. 

Barond the Blu Konntaliu. By L T. Meade, llluia 

The PmP 01 IMir- Caaicll's l]liuirated Ediiion. a£. 6(L 

JlaCVla StMla'a Dlarjr. By E. A. D[i.i.wvN. xi. 6d. 

A. BiindKy Story'Book. By MAGGIE Brownk, Sam Bbowhk, Bud Auirr 

Ethei.. Illiivnted. 31. 6d. 
A BnndlB Of TalM. By MacG[E Sbownb, Sam Buowhe, AAuht Ethei. 3s.6i1. 
Btory Poami for Tonus "i^ ^'^ By £■ Davenport. 31. 6d. 
PlBMUt Tork (or Buy Flucsn. By Maggie Browne. lUustntal. 51. 
Boni » Kins. By Fbances and MART Aenold-Fokstei. Illuittated. ts. 
Kagla U BODM. By Prof. Hoffuan. Fully lUu^tiated. A Series of ea^ 

ud UMlling ConjurilKTHclti for Buinnerm. Oolh gilt, }•. 

•choolroom uid Hams TbeatrleaU. By Arthur waugh. With IDuEtn- 

tloni by H. A. J. HiLU. Cloth, s. Sd. 
UttU KoUmt Bonoll. By Mrs. Molbsworth. niasumled. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
B«rMi ot BT«cr-I»r Ula. By Laura Lank. Wltb oboot « FdU pue 

Ill.-uralioni. 9s6 pigo, crown Svo, doth, n. 6d. 
tlilpi, Ballon, vid tha Sai, By R. J. Cornewali^Johes. Illunnted 

ihrou(lioui. and cmurning * Colound Plate of Navsl FUfi. ^iliV SJIIitm., B. 6d. 
(Un Booka for Tonus Faopla. By Popular Authon. Wiui Four Original 




"Ooldai Kottoaa" Boiloa, Tha. Each Book conmining aoS page*. 1 
fuU-F4£t Origiiul lUiutntioiu. Cro*ii Bva, doth ^t, 3^ «>ch. 
"MU DMMr«ndu».- By Ite Rn. F. I.U1- I "Honour U my tt 
LnUfc.M.A. Mn. AcUdK-Ada 



" Oroii and Crown " Bailaa. Tba. Wltti Four IlhuDKiiooi in eai^ Book. Ciown 

Svo, 9j6 pacei, u. 6tL eadl. 

'!U^T«j or, Btorlea of [ Bf nrt and aworJr_a Btoir of 



Bo<Ai for Tonne fooplft CAio^ BdUion. Wiih Oriifiiial Ulusiraiioas. doth 
(Hi, 3l ed. neb. 

^^'uuK^ ^oS% "tZi. uSi^^ I o( on Forwt ' ^il» Mas. M*. G«wB, 

Albnmt for Clilldran. Price 3s. 6tl. each. 

SSf" ■ 



\ 



Siiections from CasstU <fc Company s PuhUcatiom, 



Crovn 8yo Lllirary. Cheap BdiHons, 

BaxnblM Soimd Iiondon. By C L. 

Matflntz. niuftratadi 
Around and About Old Xiiffland. By C 

L. M«t^»UK. llluitnted. 
Pftws and Claw*. By one of die Authnn of 

** Poems Writtaa for a Child.* inustrated. 
Dootcive Bventa in History. By ThomM 

Archer. With Original lOustnitioiia. 
The Tme RoWnaon Omaoea. Cloth sflt 
Peepa Abroad for Volks at Homo. iUu»> 

txatod througlUMit. 



2S. 6d. each. 

WUd AdTontoroa in WUd VUooa. ByDb- 

Gordon Stables. R.N. lUustratML 
liodern Xxplorera. By Thomas Froit. 

rnted. Ntw Atut Chtoper EdttitH. 
Barly Brplorera. By Thomas Frott. 
Honia Ohat wltn our Yovms 7olka. 

trated throuehout. 
Jnacle, PoaE, ^aad Plain. 

Sroaghout. 
The Bnslnnd of Shakeapaare. Qy 

Goadby. With FuU-page lUustratiooa. 



Tlix«e and Sixpenny BookB for Tonng Feoplai With Original Illastmtioo& 

Qoch gilt, 3S. 6d. each. 

t BaabAU Pifteen. By L. T. Mbadb. Tedi oe^B^MsaE Even- with Hia. ^ 

The Kinc^ Command. A Story fbr GHrla. 
By Magsia Symington. 

A Sweet Oirl Graduate. By L. T. Maada 

t The White Houae at Znoh Qow. By Sarah 
Pitt. 
ZiOHt in Samoib A Tale of Adveatura in the 
Navigator Islands. By B. S. Ellis. 



TMi orL*0«ttfnir Bven' 
E.S.E1JIS. 
t Polly. E^ L. T. Meada. 
t ThePalnoe Beautiiul. By L. T. Maad^ 

**Pol2ow my Iioader.'* 

Por Portune and Olory. 
t The Ooat of a Miatake. By Sarah Pkt 

Ztoat among White Aflrienna. 
t A World of Oirla. By L. T. Meada. 



Books marked thus f can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 



Books by Edward S. Bllia. Illustrated. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 

The Last War TralL 
Ned on the Biver. A Tale 

of lodiaa River Warfare. 
Pootprlnta in the Poreat. 
ITp the Tvf^om. 



The Kuntera of the Oaark. 
Tae Oamp in the Moun- 



NedintheWooda. A* Tile 
of Bady Days hi the Wait. 
Down the JUaaiaaipvL 



Ned in the Blook 

A StoiT of Plonear life in 

Kentuckr. 
The Zfoat TvSL 
Oamp-Plre and Wlgwaii 
iKMt in the Wilde. 



Blzpeiiny Story BooIdl By well-known Writers. All Illustrated. 

Xy Pirat Oruiae. 
Theldttle 
The Delft Jug. 



The Bmuggler'a CaTO. 
UtUeXaa^ 
The Boat Club. 
Luke Bamioott. 



Little Bird. 
Little Piokleo. 
The Blotaaeter Odllece. 
Boya. 



Oassell'i Picture Story Books. Each containing 60 



Little TaDcB. 
Bright Stara. 
Nnzaery Joyib 
Pefa Poay. 
Tiny Talea. 

niustrated Books for 

Illustrated, is. each 

Talae Told for Sunday. 
Sunday Stozlee for SmnU 

People^ 
Storiea and Piotone for 

Sunday. _ 
Bible Piotoree fbr 

and Oirla. 
Pirelliht Storiea 
Sunlight and Shade. 
Bub-aHiub Talea. 



Dal8y*a Story Book* 
Dotfa Story Book. 
A Neat of Storiea. 
Oood Night Storiea. 
Chata for Small Chatterem. 



pages. 6d. each, 

Auntie'e Storlaa. 
Blrdie'a Story Boolb 
Little Chimea. 
A Sheaf of Talea. 
Dewdrop Stories. 



the liltUe Ones. 

; or cloth gilt, zs. 6d. 



Containmg mteresting Stories. All 



PiuiQr 



Pine Peathera and 

Pur. 

Soramblea and Sorapea. 
Tittle Tnttle Talea. 
Dumb JPrlenda. 
Indoora and Out. 
Some Perm Prlenda. 
nioae Oolden Senda. 
Little Mothera and their 
Ohildren. 



Our Pretty Pets. 
Our Sohoolday Hours. 
Oreatnrea Tame. 
Oreatures Wild. 
Up and Down the Oeirdi^ 
All Sorts of AdventuMNk 
Our Sunday Storiea. 
Oar Btolidi^ Houra. 
Wandering Ways. 



■bffltwg Story Books* All Illustrated, and containing 

Seventeen Oata. 
Bunty and the Boya. 
The Heir of Blmdale. ,^^ 
The ICyatery at Shontflif 

SohooL 
Claimed at Last, and Boy^ 

Thome and Taafflss. 



The Ouekoo in the Bobin*8 
John's Mistake. Wsst. 
Diamonds in the Sand. 
Surly Bobb 
The mrtory of Pive Little 

Pitohera. 
The Olant'a Cradle. 
Shetf and DolL 



Interesting Stories. 

Aunt Luoia'a Lookst. 
The Xegio Mirror. 
The Ooet of Bevenge. 
Clever Prank. 
Among the Bedaktna. 
The Perryman of BifU. 
Harry MaxwelL 
A Baziiahed Monaroh. 



Blgbteenpenny Story BoOki. All Illustrated throughout 

Wee Willie Wlnkie. I BsCflos, Bagglea. and the Toi 

Th«a mnA Tkrama of a Doiv> I niporor. Wc 



Wee Willie Wlnkie. 
Upa and I>owna of 

key'a Ufa. 
Three Wee TJlater 
ITp the liadder. 
Diok's Hero ; U other Stoxies. 
The Chip Boy. 



Baggl 

niperor. 
Boeaa flrom Thonia. 
Paith*8 Pather. 
By Lamd and 
The Toung B 
Jeff and Leit 



Tom Morris's Brror. 
Worth more than Odd. 
** Through Plood—nuroogh 

Plre." 
The Girl with the Golden 

Ziooks^ 
Stories of the Olden Time. 



SiUetions from Casseii A Compan/s PmbUcuHom. 



•'Ultto FOlkt" Palntiziff Booki. With Text, and Outline Dlnstmlions for 
WMa>CoU»ur Painting. i«. each. 
'Ifrji^jaxAVkXinamM for -Lltfeto Tolka'* | Ttaa ••Uttte Tolkn" Pzomb PMntfac 



to Paint. 



Tho **mtto yoUca** ZUninlnattnc 



J, 



Ubrmiy of Woiid«n. lUustmted Gift-books for Boys. Cloth. i& 6d. 
WondOT^ AdTontaraa. i Wondaxa of Animal twh^wh ; 

Wondartal BMapaa. *« ^«l Wonderltal Balloon iSSST 

Wonila H of Bodily Steaogth . and SkUiT^ *-«w»wfc 

llM *< Wozld In Piotum" 8«1ml lUustnted throagfaouL as. 6d. eadi. 
A Baaibla Bound Vraaaa. — - 

AU tha Buaaiaa. 
Ohata about Oarmany. 
Tba Land of tha Pyrandda (Btarpitl. 
Paapalnto Ohlna. 



Tba Baatam Wondartaud Uhmo*. 

^Umpaaa^ Soatti -w— — 

Bound Afrloa. 
Tba Land of T.. 
Tha lalaa of tha 



OhMip Editions Of Popular VolnmM for Tonne Pw^loi. lUustzated. 

each. 



6&. 



m anaat of doldx oar, TTndar 
tha WAaoga PaUa. 

On Board tha EtmtraUUstSt^ 
Xartln Laigh*8 ZiOg. 



Th» Bomaaoa of ZnTontton : 
Vigoetwt fton tha Anaals of 
Inoitttry and Scianca. 
Waat. 



Three Homaa. 



Por Queen and XJnc. 
Worlonc to Win. 
la Afloat and 



Two-ahOline Story Bookie AD inostnted. 

Otoriea of tha Tower. 

Sr. Burke*B meoea. 
■y Onnnlngham** TrlaL 
nia Top of the Ladder i 

Sow to Beaoh it. 
Tiittle Roteain. 
Madge and her Piianda. 

Half-Crown Story Booki. 



TOajMdren of tha Court. 

nSa Pour Ma of tha Tte- 
_ pertona. 
ICarion's Two ^i*mtt_ 
Little Polks* SundayBook. 



Two Poorpeouiy 
PooriraUy! 
Tom Heriot. 
Aunt Tataitha'B WHJft^ 
Za Mladhiaf Again. 
Through Peril to Portanaw 
U •nd otter Talea. 



£en*a Pearplezitiea. 
Kotable Bhlpwrecka. 
Wonders or Common Things. 
At tha South Pole. 



S^thwin Out. 

Vlotixrea of Sohool Idlh and Bojhood. 

The Toung ICaa In tha BatUa of Uftt Br 

_ the R«T. Dr. I larteh 

Soldier and Patriot (Geofga WuliiagiaB). 




OMMU's notorial Sorap Book. In Six SecUonal Volumes. Paper boards, 
cloth back, 3s. 6d« per VoL 

Ldttle Polka' Sorap Book. I The Blephatu Swiv Book. 

Books for tho Littlo Onos. Fully Illustrated. 

Bkannaa for the Toung Polk. By WUiiaa 
AlHaghaai. BMuttfblly Illustrated. s«.«d. 

The Sunday Sorap Book. With Several 
Hundred IDuscnittoiu. Boarda, ja. 6d. ( doth, 
gilt edrei. 51. 

The Klatory Sorap Book. With aesr^ 
ifOOO Eugravinga. Cloth. 7*. Ad. 



Orusoa. Wkh 



C ssss l l*e Bobiaaoa „ 

The Old Pairy Taiee. WitbOrieiBat iEm- 
tfiittcwa. Boardi, %%. ; doth. n. 6d. 

■■^.^^ST: ^*"* Twelve Coloaied Fhtcs aad 
jMWoodcutk n. 

■ellM Swiae Paaiily BeUaaon. 
tratedi Cloth, ja. 6d. ; gilt cdgei, ^ 



nio World's Worksrs. A Series of New and Ori^nal Volumes by Popular 

Authors. With Portniu printed 00 a tint as Frontispiece, is. ^^ h. ^^ 

John TTsstslI By G. Holdea Flke. 
Oharlaa Haddon Spurgaon. By C Holden 



Dr. Arnold of Bugby. By Rose E. SeUc^ 

The Barl of Sbafteebuxz. 

Oarab TlohlTisoii, A«nes Weston, and lbs. 

Meredith. 
Thomaa A. Bdison and Samuel P. B. liorse. 
Xrs. SomarTllla and ICary Carpentai; 
Oenaral Oordon. 
Oharlaa XHokena. 
Plorei 



irenoe mchtlngala, 
Pranaea Bid^ Ba^ 
yardrL.N.K-K 



Br. Onthxie, Pattaar ICathaw, JDfku 
rttt, Joeeph Ltvuiey. 

Sir Henry Havaloek and Oolin OteinbaSl 
Lord dyda. — ^..^p- 

Abraham TJn<i^i«^. 

Z>avld LiTlngstona. 
George Xulier and 
Blohard Cobdan. 
Benjamin Pzaaklin. 

Turner tiia Artist. 

Gaonre and Bobart ataphaaaon. 

Sir ntoa Salt aad a^oq^rMoos 



CASSELL A COMPANY, Limited, lAtdgaU HiU, Lomim, 

rant is Mtlboumi^ 
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